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THE MEDES. 



'HPHE descendants of Madai, the third son of 
-*- Japhet, gave the name of their progenitor 
to a tract of country which was bounded on the 
north by part of the Caspian Sea ; on the east 
by Parthia and Hyrcania ; on the south by Pcr- 
sis, Susiana and Assyria ; and on the west by 
Armenia major. It was anciently divided into 
the provinces of Tropatene, Darites, Marciane, 
Syro-Media, Amariace, and Charomithrene. 
But these, by a later division, were reduced to 
Media Magna which contained the cities of Ec- 
bataU) Apamea, Arsacia, Regeia, and Laodt- 
cea ; and jitrofiatenei a barren inhospitable coun- 
try, situated between Mount Taurus and the 
Caspian Sea. The climate was extremely hot 
in the plains, and cold on the mountains ; and 
the productions of the country, of necessity, va- 
ried with the temperature. The air was gene- 
rally salubrious, except in the vicinity of the 
Caspian Sea, where the rivers which supply that 
immense reservoir of water frequently overflow- 
ing their banks, occasioned noxious exhalations. 
In some parts of Media they were obliged to 
Vol. VIII. B 



2 MEDES. 

make bread of dried almonds ; but the southern 
districts produced com and wine in the greatest 
abundance. 

The inhabitants were once a very warlike peo- 
ple, and are said to have instructed the Persians 
in the art of war ; though they afterwards intro- 
duced a variety of effeminate and luxurious 
practices, which eventually caused the downfall 
of that empire. They usually smeared their ar- 
rows with a bituminous liquor, called naphta ; 
and confirmed* their alliances with the blood 
of the contracting parties. They are also said 
to have thrown the bodies of their dying rela- 
tives to dogs, as supposing it dishonourable to 
expire on their beds, or be deposited in the earth. 
Polygamy was not merely allowable among 
them ; but, according to Stiubo, they were com- 
pelled, b^ the law, to maintain, at least, seven 
wives ; and every woman was regarded with 
contempt who supported fewer than five hus- 
bands. How this regulation could be observed, 
is inexplicable. 

As their religion and laws were nearly the 
same with those ^of the Persians, they will con- 
sequently be found in the history of that people. 
It is, however, proper to remark, that when a 
law was once enacted, it was not in the king's 
power to repeal it : whence the unalterable de- 
crees of the Medes are frequently alluded to in 
Holy Wjlu 

* In confirming alUaaces, they used to tie together, 
with a hard bandage, the thumbs of their rieht hands, 
until the blood, starting to the extremities, was, by a slight 
cut, discharged. This they mutually sucked; and a league 
thus mysteriously solemnized was accounted most sacred. 
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With respect to their arts, trade, and litera- 
ture, nothing satisfactory can be said. But their 
passion for martial exercises is well authenti- 
cated ; and their skill in horsemanship and ar-. 
chery was, at once, the envy and admiration of 
their neighbours. 

The history of this people is extremely dark 
and perplexed till their subjugation to the Assy- 
rians, which took place either under Pul, the 
founder of the Assyrian monarchy, or his im- 
mediate successor, Tiglath-Pileser; and there- 
..fore must be passed over as febulous. From 
this period they remained in subjection till the 
reign of Sennacherib, when, by a powerful ef- 
fort, they shook off the yoke, and gallantly de-^ 
fended their recovered liberties. 

Having thus rescued their country from the 
oppressive dominion of a conqueror, they lived 
some time without a king. But the licentious- 
ness and anarchy which began to prevail in every 
district soon enabled Dejoces, a subtle ambitious 
Mede^ to gratify his darling passion at the ex- 
pence of the public felicity. Thi« man, con- 
templating the irregularities of his countrymen, 
applied himself with such apparent zeal to the 
administration of justice, that the inhabitants of 
his district elected him for their judge ; and the 
&me of his impartiality spread so rapidly, that 
all such as thought themselves aggiieved by un- 
just sentences resorted from all parts of the na- 
tion to his tribunal. When, by these means, he 
had secured the public affection, and established 
some degree of order in the community, he sud- 
denly abdicated his honourable seat, and refused 
to attend anyi longer to an employment which 
incapacitated him from promoting his private 
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welfare. Upon this unexpected change, the 
vicious and unprincipled gave the reins to their 
respective passions, and every species of wicked- 
ness increased with such di'eadful rapidity, that 
Media was soon filled with rapine, murder, and 
desolation. Hereupon, a general assembly was 
called, to deliberate on the means of reforming 
those abuses j and the friends of Dejoces, seizing 
the favourable opportunity, expatiated so warmly 
on the danger which threatened even the exist- 
ence of the nation, and the absolute necessity of 
appeasing the pubUc disorders, by raising some 
meritorious individual to the regal dignity, that 
their proposal was received with general plaudits, 
and Dejoces was immediately placed on the 
throne. 

g p The mask of dissimulation was now 
710. thrown aside ; the politic design of secret 
ambition was crowned with success ; and 
the first acts of the new sovereign were those of 
a haughty and imperious tyrant. He com- 
manded his subjects to biuld him a palace suit- 
able to his dignity ; selected guards out of the 
whole nation for the safety of his person ; and, 
having ordered the famous city of Ecbatan to 
be built, enacted certain laws, which imported 
that none but the members of his household 
should ever be admitted to his presence, and 
that all business should be transacted by his ser- 
vants and ministers. These proceedings, though 
arbitrary in the extreme, and ill suited to a jaan 
who received the diadem as a reward of his un- 
shaken equity, were not disagreeable to the peo- 
ple; so that Dejoces enjoyed his splendid estab- 
lishments without molestation, till his insatiable 
thirst of power induced him to invade Assyrift, 
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\rhere his forces were utterly defeated, and him* 
self slaita, after a reign of fifty-three years, by . 
Saosduchinus, or Nabuchodonosor. 

Phraortes, son and successor of De- 

^ ip- joces, was a prince of an enterprising spi- 
^ ' rit, who, not content with the Median 
territories, invaded Persia, with some success^ 
and reduced several of the netghbouring nationS) 
till he obtained possession of almost all the Up* 
per Asia between Mount Taurus and the river 
Halys. Elated with the brilliant success that 
attended his arms, he at length invaded Assy- 
ria, made himself master of a considerable part 
of the country ; and even laid siege tq the me- 
tropolis. But here his good fortune stbandoned 
lum, and he perished, with the greater part of 
his army, in the attempt. 
B Q The crown of Media now devolved 

^35' ^pon Cyaxares, a prince of great cou- 
rage and extraordinary abilities, who 
fioon recovered such parts of the kingdom as 
had been taken in the preceding reigns by the 
Assyrians ; and, having assembled a powerful 
army, marched out to avenge the death of his 
£ither and grandfather, by the destruction of 
Nineveh. The Assyrians met him on their fron- 
tiers, and an obstinate engagement ensued ; but 
victory declared in favour of the invader, who 
chased his opponents to the very gates of their 
capital, and issued orders for the commence- 
ment of a regular siege* But on hearing that a 
formidable army of Scythians were advancing* 
reipidly towards Media, he was compelled to re- 
linquish his design, and employ his tr.9u3^ 'n. 
the defence of his own kingdom. 

The Scythians, who had di-iven the Cimpac^- 
5« 



nans out of Europe, and were now in foil pur- 
suit of their fkeing enemies, were soon engaged 
by the forces of Cja^cares ; but the latter^ not* 
fiithstanding the extraordinary exertions of their 
valiant Idng, were utteriy defeated. The con- 
querors, meeting with no ferther opposition, 
over-run not only Media, but the greater part 
of Upper Asia, whence they extended their con- 
quests into Syria as far as the confines of Egypt* 
The Egyptians, however, were saved from in- 
supportable oppression by their king, Psamme- 
ticus, who, partly by presents, and partly by 
intreaties, prevailed on the baibarians to with- 
draw. In this expedition the ScytMans reduced 
the city of Beth-Sheatn in the territories of the 
tribe of Manasseh^ on this side the Jordan, whence 
it is called Scythopolis, or the city of the Scy* 
thians. 

Jkt the expiration of twenty-eight years, dur- 
ing which the Scythians had been masters of the 
Upper Asia, Cyaxares resolved to attempt the 
destruction of his troublesome guests by strata- 
gem. He accordingly invited the greatest part 
of them to a general feast, which was given in 
every family ; when each host intoxicated his 
guest, and a massacre ensued, which delivered 
die kingdom from a long and cruel bondage* 
The Medes then repossessed themselves of all 
their provinces, and once more extended their 
empire to the banks of the Halys. 

Cyaxares, having thus delivered his subjects 
from the oppression of the Scythians, was soon 
after engaged in a war with the Lydians, upon 
the subsequent * account* A sedition happen- 

• Vide Hcrddat. lib. I cap. 73, 74. 
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ing among the Scythian Nomade^^ a party of 
them escaped into Media, where they were hu- 
manely receiYed by the king, and entrosted with 
tJK education of some Median youths* These 
strangers frequently employed themselves in 
hunting, and usually presented Cyaxares with 
part of their game : but being one day unsuc^ 
oessftd, that prince treated them with the most 
opprobrious language ; in consequence of which 
they £^reed to munder one of their Median pur 
pils, dress his flesh like venison, and serve it up 
to the royal table. Having executed, this horrid 
project^ they fled to Sardis, and implored the 
protection of Halyattes, king of Lydia. Cyax- 
ares immediately sent ambassadors to demand 
the murdevera^ but, the Lydian monarch re- 
using to deliver them up, a war of five yeaiH 
ensued between the two nalions, with various 
success* An obstinate engagement took place 
between the hostile anmes, in tlie beginning o£ 
the sixth year ; but a total eclipse of the sun> 
which happened during the heat of the battle^ 
had so powerful an effect on the superstition of 
the Medes and Lydians, that they immediately 
retreated, and soon after concluded a peace^ 
which was strengthened by a marriage* between 
Aryenis the daughter of Halyattes, and Asty- 
l^s, the eldest son of Cyaxares* 

The Lydian war was no sooner ternii- 

^- C. nated than Cyaxares entered into a strict 

* alliance with Nebuchadnezzar, king of 



♦ Of this marriage ^as bom, the ensuing year, CyaX"» 
«res, who, in the book of Daniel, is calkd Darius the 
Mcdc. 
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Babylon ; and, in conjunction with the Baby- 
lonians, resumed the siege of Nineveh, slew Sa- 
rac the kiitg, and levelled that proud metropolis 
with the ground* This victory gave rise to 'the 
great successes of Nebuchadnezzar and Cyax- 
ares, and laid a foundation of the two cdlateral 
euapires of the Medes and Babylonians. 

After the reduction of Nineveh, the ^ctorious 
monarchs, improving their advantage, led the 
confederate army against Pharaoh-Necho, king^ 
of Egypt, and compelled him to abandon what-^ 
ever he had formerly taken from the Assyrians*. 
Having effected this design, and reduced aU 
Phoenice and Ccele-Syria, they proceeded, with 
an army of Babylonians, Medes, Syrians, Moa- 
bites, and Ammonites, to the number of ten 
Uiousand chariots, a hundred and eighty thou- 
sand foot, and a hundred and twenty thousand 
hcM*se, to invade Samaria, Galilee, Scythopolis,. 
and Jerusalem, all of which were subdued by^ 
their resistless arms. Enriched with the plun-. 
der of the subjugated nations, they divided thcdr 
forces, Nebuchadnezzar pursuing his conquests^ 
in the west ; and Cyaxares falling upon the pro^ 
vinces of Armenia, Pontus, and Cappadocia, 
which he subdued with great slaughter of the 
inhabitants. After these achievements, the ar- 
mies united once more, and, by the reductiop. 
of Persis. and Susiana, completed their conquest 
of the Assyrian empire. 

Cyaxares, havii^ thus, erected the kingdom 
of his ancestors into a potent empire, and shared 
the new acquisitions with Nebuchadnezzar, ex- 
pired, in tlie fortieth year of his reign, and left 
the government to his son Astyages. 
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This prince, who in Scripture is cal- 
' ' led Ahasuems, succeeded peaceably to 
the throne ; but we find no particulars of 
his reign recorded in history, except his repuls- 
ing the Babylonians, who, under the conduct of 
Evil-Merodach, the son of Nebuchadnezzar, had 
made an inroad into his country. The victory 
which he gained on this occasion was chiefly 
owing to the bravery and vigilance of Cyrus, 
who, though at that time but sixteen years of 
age, signalized himself in a very gallant man- 
ner, and chased the invader, widi great slaugh* 
ter, to his own frontiers. This rash undertaking 
of Evil-Merodach laid the foundation of that 
animosity between the Medes and Babylonians, 
which was productive of innumerable mischie&y 
and eventually terminated in the ruin of Baby-r 
k>n. 
P p On the death of Astyages, the crown 
c'6a devolved on his son Cyaxares, uncle to 
Cyrus, and the person designated in Ho- 
ly Writ, by the name of Darius the Mede. 
This prince had scarcely assumed the reins of 
government, when he found hiniself engaged in 
a sanguinary war with Neriglissar, who had as-< 
sassinated Evil-Merodach, and usurped the 
throne of Babylon. The war was carried on, 
with great slaughter on both sides, by Cya^rea 
and his valiant nephew, during the reigns of the 
usurper Neriglissar, of his son Laborosoarchod ; 
and of Nabonadiua, the son of Evil*Merodach, 
in whose time the Babylonian em{»re was utterly 
overthrown. But the relation of these interest* 
ing events must be reserved to the reign of that 
glorious prince, who was the fdunder of the Per- 
sian monarchy. 
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C3raxares is said, in Scripture, to have taken 
the kingdom after the reduction of Babylon and 
death of Belshazzar ; for Cyrus, during his un- 
cle's life, held the empire only in partnership 
with him, though he had acquired it solely by his 
own valour. The command of the army, and 
the whole management of affairs, however, were 
vested in Cyrus ; in consequence of which no no- 
tice is taken of Cyaxares in Ptolemy's canon* 
But that a Mede reigned at Babylon, immediate- 
ly after the death of Nabonadius, is evident, both 
from Xenophon and Scripture : for, the former 
tells us, that, after the taking of Babylon, Cyrus 
went to the king of the Medes, at Ecbatan, and 
succeeded him in the kingdom ; and we read, in 
the volume of Divine Inspiration, that Babylon 
was destroyed " by the kings of the Medes, and 
the captains and rulers thereof, and by all the 
land of his dominion ;" and that the kingdom of 
Babylon was " numbered, finished, broken, and 
given to the Medes and Persians ;" first to the 
Medes under Cyaxares or Darius, and then to 
the Persians under Cyrus. 

After the reduction of Babylon, Cyaxares, in 
'concert with his nephew, arranged the affairs of 
their new empire, and (hvided it into a hundred 
and twenty provinces, which were entrusted to 
the &re of tiiose persons who had distinguished 
themselves during the war. Over these gover- 
nors were appointed three presidents, who, re- 
siding constantly at court to receive accounts 
!h>m the several provinces, and to dispatch the 
royal commands to the immediate ofikers, might 
be said to have the administration of the most 
weighty affairs of state. Of these Daniel was 
appointed the chief> not only on account of fai3 
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great wisdom, but likewise for his age and con- 
summate experience* The honours attached to 
this employment raised a spirit of envy in the 
other courtiers, who maliciously contrived his 
min, and procured his condemnation to a cruel 
death. But as Daniel's supposed offence was in 
reality a fulfilment of the most sacred duty, the 
God of his fathers miraculously interfered in his 
behalf, and the base contrivance of his enemies 
was justly converted to their own destruction. 
This event is supposed to have happened when 
Cyrus was in Syria, wliich he brought under sub* 
jection with the adjacent countries, while Darius 
remained at Babylon to manage the civil afisdrs 
of the empire. The Darics, or Statteres Darici, 
those famous pieces of gold, which, for several 
ages, were preferred, by the oriental nations, to 
any other money, were probably coined about the 
same time, out of the gold of the conquered Ly- 
dians. But in the reign of Cyrus, a more dis- 
tinct account will be given of sever^ particulars 
relating to Cyaxares and Astyages, the two pre» 
decessors of Darius the Mede. 
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PERSIA. 

Frwi the Foundation of the Emfdre to its Stibjuga^ 
tion by Alexander the Great. 

T>ERSI A, one of the most delightful countries 
'*• in Asia, in different ages, has been called 
by different denominations. It extended anci- 
ently about two thousand eight hundred English 
miles in length, from the Hellespont to the 
mouth of the river Indus ; and about two thou- 
sand miles in breadth, from Pontus to the mouth 
of the Arabian Gulf : being divided into the pro- 
vinces of Gedrosia, Carmania, Drangiana, Ara- 
chosia, Paropamisus, Bactriana, Margiana, Hyr- 
cania. Aria, Parthia, Persis, Susiana, Schirwan^ 
and Curdistan.* 

The climate of this country varies considera- 
bly according to the situation, some parts being 
parched with insufferable heat, at the same 
season that others are frozen with cold. The 
soil is extremely unequal ; and rain seldom falls 
to refresh the vegetative tribes. Some of the val- 
leys, however, are extremely fertile ; and fruits, 
flowers, and aromatic herbs, are there produced 

* Modern Persia (or the dominions of the Persian crown) 
extends about one thousand eight hundred and forty miles 
in len|;th, from the mouth of the river Araxes'to the ef- 
flux of the Indus ; and is one thousand and eighty miles in 
breadth, from the river Oxus to the Persian Gulf; being 
bounded by the Caspian Sea and Mount Caucasus on the 
north ; by the Indus and the territories of the Great Mo- 
gul on the east ; by the Persian Gulf and the Indian Ocean 
on the south ; and by the dominions of the Grand Signior 
on the west. 



in g^at exubersmcf • Animal ami tmneral pro« 
ductions are also extremely, numerous : and thj^ 
vestig^^. of antiquity) ^Kich ^till exist in this 
famous country^ are truly worthy the attention 
of the curious* 

The plain in which the great city of Persepolia 
stoo^ is Q^e of the finest in Pema, and is said to 
Gonts^ near fifteen hundred villages, all adorned 
with pleasant gardens, and planted with um- 
brageous trees. The entrance of this plain, on 
the west side, consists of a range of steep, lofty 
mountains, about/twelve miles long and two 
miles broad) forming, two flat baiiks, with a 
rising terrace. At the foot of thi^ mountain was 
situated the ancient palace of the kings of Persia, 
of which t)ie walls are still standing on three 
sides. The front is six hundred paces, in extent, 
from north to south, and three . hundred and 
tunety frem east to west. Before the west side 
?ire several rocks, which ns^ toward the north till 
they are on a level with tlie w;all} and appear 
like a kind of platform extending eighty paces 
before it. The stair-case^. which consists of two 
flights of stairs, forty-two feet asunder at bot- 
.tom, is twenty-five feet seven inches in depth 
to the wall, whence the steps proceed, and is 
equally magnificent and commodious. About 
forty feiet distant from the front of this palace 
are two great porticoes and two columns : 
but the pavement of the first is much damaged 
by the effects of ^im^, ^d > the second is sunk 
five feet lower Chan the. former. The first por- 
tico is thirty-nine feet high, and the second 
twenty-eight. The front of each pilaster is or- 
namented with a large figure of an animal cut 
in bass-relief l^ut now much de&ced, and thje 
Vol. VIII. C 



bases of these pilasters ire dl)6tit five feet IW« 
inches high. Many authors have published their 
conjectures respecting these monuments of anti* 
^uity, but it seems imposisible, in their present 
condition, to decide what tjiey originally de- 
signated. '. ' 

The two columns which stand between the 
porticoes are of white maiiiie, elegantly fluted, 
and decorated with some rich ornaments ; their 
height is about fifty-four feet; their circum* 
ference fourteen y and their appeardnce altc^ether 
Btriking. - - . ^ 

' Turning toward, the south, ^here is to be seen 
ift cisterri, cut out of stone, tWenty-^ve feet long^ 
seventeen feet five inches broad, and three feet 
above the level of the earth. 'Beyond this is 
another . sftair-case, composed of two flights (^ 
steps like the fonAer', one fronting toward the 
east and the other towiard the west. On the top 
of this stair-case some foliage is still visible, witR 
figures, in bass-reliefj of a lion tearing a biilL' At 
the end of the\ landing-place is another fix)nt, 
adorned with three rows of small figures one 
above another. Of the first row nothing can be 
seen above the girdle, the upper parts being de- 
stroyed by the corroding tooth of time ; tha 
second row has received material injury ; and as 
tp the thiixl, it is almost completely buried in the 
"earth. Beyond the bottom of the staii^:ase is a 
Wall forty-five feet in lengthj wiQi an interval of 
•ixty-seven feet to the west' fixjht. This 6ide, 
like the other, is surcharged 'with figures, and 
occasionally divereified with inscriptions, but 
^ese are entirely effeced. Between the two 
{lights of stairs there is an open place, paved 
with stones of an extraordinary magmitade, and 
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«n»iiient^ with seveml rows of beautifiil co- 
JK0i»is* To the south of these columns there is 
JTU edifice^ of which the fi^ont wall is yet five feet 
seven inches high, , extending a hundred and 
thirteen feet from east to west* On the north 
there are two porticojeS) and three windows 
blocked up ; and on the south a portico and four 
.windows open. Thei% are, also, two porticoes 
with two openings on the west ; and toother 
towards the east with three nic]ies or vnndow^ 
walled up- Under the two porticoes on the 
north may be seen the figures of a man and 
two'won^n from the knees upward, their legs 
being covered with eartli. The second portico 
contsdns the figure of a man holding and stabbing 
% singular kind of animal represented with 
wings upon its back* . Under the portico toward 
the north, a man is seen engaging with a lion,^ 
which he holds by the mane with his right hand^ 
while he strikes a poniard into its belly with his 
jefu On both sides of the southern portico 
there is the figure of a man bearing a crown in 
)iis hand, said attended by two persons, one of 
whom holds a kind of UQibrella over bis head* 
There are likewise some remarkably groupes of 
figures on the pilasters which are scattered about 
the earth, axfd many niches or tablets full of 
characters in various parts of these truly curious 
ruins, which some have imagined to mark the 
site of an ancie;i^ temple ; but which the gene*- 
ndity of learned me«3, with much greater reasonj 
pronounce the sad ](*ejaiai|is of the palace of Per* 
sepolis* At the distance of six miles from these 
ruins thefe is. a famous mountain, harder and 
capabk of a finer pplish than, marble* Its sides 
bave JjCM^- curiously lQvel\e4 )^ buman industryi 
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^nd ornamented with sefveral figuffes in bsi^s^ne^ 
lief. Here are also foa^ tombs^ and soitl<fe^l»^ 
scriptiohs id the eame charactei* with the tablei:^ 
at the palace of Persepoli*. 

The Persians werty indisputably, a ver^ 
ancient nation^ fend are supposed* to have de- 
scended from Elam, the iton of Shem ; as all the 
Greek intierpreters by Elam understand Per^at, 
and in the acts of the Apostles, the Pfersianfe 
themselves are called Elamites. 

The kingdom of Elam appear^ to Mve beeA 
Very powerful in the early ages, for Chtfdorlab* 
triiet-, kin^ of Elam, who was cotitemporafy ' witR 
Abraham, is Said to have invaded the gigantie 
Emitiis and Zamz«Hnti^hs, *and to' have pillaged 
the cities of Sdddni and Gdmorrah, though h^ 
was afterward bvetthto^ by Abraham, who 
took up arms on biihalf of hi^ kinsman Lo€» 
Elam was also a potent kingd<5iii' in the time c^ 
Jieremiah,. as appears from a predktibtt bf^ that 
i>rophet relative to the Augmehtfetioh of Nebtt- 
fchadneizar's dominions, in which he observes 
that the B'abyl<^iari prince shall subdue E!lam> 
a khigdohi on the river Ulai, to the east of th^ 
Tigris. 

But, as some account of the kings who pre- 
ceded Cyrus will be given hereafter, it may b6 
proper to speak of Persia, in this place, as the 
second of the four great empires. ' 
' The Pei'sian monarchs were hot only absblutd 
in their administration, biii the obedience of 
their subjects resulted from the most ent^issiil!^ 
veneration ; and the homage they constantly 1^ 
ceived, was little short of divine honours. Notl^ 
were permitted to enter the royal palaee withoiit 
express permission, nor to approach tfeeteatof 
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majestjr without prostmtiag themselves eo the 
f^ujid* While they. remained in the presence 
ihey were obliged to hold their hands within 
their sleeves*. A ceremony ibr the neglect of 
whicht Mitreus and Antosaces were put to death, 
under the reign of Cyrus the younger. The 
unboimded resipect paid to the kings of Persia by 
their vassals is instanced by Herodotus, who 
says, that Sierxes being once in g^at danger by 
sea, many pf his: atteod^ts strove who should 
&st leap overboQird to lighten the vessel, and 
sacrifice theuoiselves for the preservation of their 
prince^ They.ajl, in fact, regarded the king's 
wrath as equally di^adful with the anger of the 
^ods; and on the least inliimatibn given by him 

' ;would at any time become their own execu- 
tioners. * ' 
* The crown, of Persia was hereditary, and 
ig^eoerally .bestowed on the eldest of the deceased 
king's leghimpite children* When the reigning 
prince undertook a long journey, or any perilous 
expedition, he named the heir apparent previously 
4o the comm«]SQem0nt of his march, that no 
contest mijg^t mse respecting the succession* 
The cerem«ixy of coronation was performed by 
the priests, in. the ^temple of the goddess of war 
at Pasargada ; where the n^yf monarch used to 
dothe himself m^ the g^ii[ient which Cyrus, 
the founder of th^ Persian empire, had won be- 
fore his elevation to thi^ throne. Being thus at*^ 
tired, be. ate some figs, \vith a small quantity qf 
.turpentine, and .di;aiik a cqpfuJl of sour milk ; 
«and the ;solemnity con^lud^d with his receiving 
the tiara or crown fiom one of the grandees, in 
<whoae. family tfe^t prei^'ogati^e was. hereditary. 

'.The kijag's birth (toy ;W^» alv^ys.sel^jb^ated with 
C2 
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the uCxnost pomp' and mafniikenoe ; and liis 
death was bewailed by shuttmg up the tnbunals 
of justice, and exting^iishing- those fires ^ich 
were umverssdly worshipped as household godsk 

The r6yal residence was, accoA^^g to the 
seasons, seven months at >Babyl^n, three at 
Susa, and two at Ecbatan. But Persepolis, at 
fast, became the ordinary seat of the court* 
The king's palace was ^Ktremely magnificenty 
and furnished with utensils of inestimable value* 
The roo{s and sides of the apartments w«re en^ 
lirely covered with ivory, silver, g^d, oramben 
The throne was of fine gold, supported ibf 
four pillars, richly adorned with precious stoneK 
The royal bed was likewise of goid, and twi^ 
iroffers were placed by it, the one containingi five • 
thousand, and the other three thousand talents. 
Herodotus mentions a vine of gold, presented to 
-E^rius by Pythius, a Lydian, of vi^hich the bo^ 
and branches were enriched with jewels of great 
Talue^ and Qie clusters of grapes, which hung 
over the king^s head as he sat on the thrqne) 
Vnere all composed of predous stones* Adjoin- 
ing the palace were five gardiens, planted with 
the most beautifiil trees and fioy^rs ; and ex* 
tensive parks, stocked wkh aU kinds of game for 
'the king's diversion* . ; : 

With respect to lujtury, most of the Persia 
monarchs were so dissolved hi pleasures,. that 
;^ey minded little beade tlie gratification di 
<hdr sensual appetites. They drank no water 
but that of the river Choa^)es, which was alwayi^ 
carried about with them in silver vessels ; bd 
wine was brought to their tables but the Calyv 
honian, made at Damascus, in Syria ^^aad no 
bread was set before them but what V9tt baked 
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Ibomthe ^bmA.1^ iAlami»y in Thif^ Tk0 
nogiufieence of their/pi^c •feasts exceedod tfaat 
of almost every other nation, and the ^ost^ccigU 
^^idindsthat dooidffppssft^ be^ pixxiitred irbm 
tte aiirwMindingjimlioo».M»iecjpi^ eoltept* 

ed fiv the ^ontersl^iiiiient'gf their gueste* , i^he»- 
imus iirfbrissiUB^ tfaat«ttKxng:.the'piiBQiictaB Mi^ii 
l^PanneniQ atDaniaacua there wevci no &iwr 
<thaa two faundied aiidtaeTenty««evtn-oooi»s,. elf 
^(vbom .'t«rentf4iine provided the dialiEeai^ fljevoH- 
4«3en ministered, water^j seTttnty>toQk caoeiof -tltr 
wine, forty were engaged in the piepBmtiOB.iif 
sweet dhihtoehty'iand. fihy'WK were oiiplafed in 
•prm^ng^&ejgarlalidsjiistially wonii^ d»e.Pefi6- 
im banquets. Durul^ the vepiist, the {sompnn^r 
•were^ ente^taiBed with 'VQGai;iaui instrumenltd 
•music^ and three hfimdred iroraean of the mooit 
inelodiouft inoices conatajotly attended to. div«t 
thdu* royal master : in. 'his hours of reltoatifm* 
It was but seldom, howeyer, that the kiiig ad- 
aadtted any person to his table .fexcqpt his eonsort 
wad motiier^ as itwas thpugbtin soihe meaiut!^ 
A idegradaticm of their majesty to appear subject 
.ta the aame necessities .with their guests* This 
.amfai^n of apfearing abore the kvel of other 
mortals also confined thorn witlun .the: precincka 
of tii<du*.palaees,.and debarred. them from the 
.^eaaunss .attenduxt on more salubrious reicrea- 
tionssi . TuUy iiiforms us, that the reiFckiues of 
whole poranrinces w«ere laidshed oa the attine of 
ti^ir faviMmte coaaibines, ode city beiog com- 
pelled to supply' them with omamonts for ikm 
(hair, another for their nedcs, . 0ce. And . So- 
crates onentions an ambassador, whoi» being 
.sent into.P<^nia, spent a. whole day bofive he 
:reach^the bpundaiifia'of a territory caUed.ibi 



Queen*»Its|KlI)ress, andanothbrdaf inJtmvr& 
Itn'g tbixHig^b a-^countiy ^iudh 'was styfed; the 
Qaeeti's'GinUew'' -: • r -..., -j •... -;;,.;.;.< . 

^ lUi^ Jdng^s' childfciny p^rticcdari}''. Ihe ekkst^ 
^mtr^SbUMaitte^i, soon • aitor'^tbe^' loittby .t& tbe 
iadrl9f'of certsim euntu^usU At' the .nge id aevea 
(feari thtf were instnictad ini ndingand: hu&tr 
ing 'r ttnd'ftt the age of ^fourt^en they were pk^ 
'<«sd under the disciphne of fifaar leaimed tutoiSy 
•ite first of trhom wav to teach them prudence^ 
the second |asticey the thtnd -teaaofieaincei aod 
'^e4b»»tte'fortitude,- i> . lv .' y : , , - 

ni fphe l(iaagVofdinapy guard' eonbistedr 06 fifteea 
-thlmsatid ilaen^ wh^ ^oasitandy: atlended tiia -.pep- 
$0t>, and were denonrinbted ti«d;^zV^'«:reA{«&»u^ 
«^ ten litousaiid cfaoice horseibeiii^iJirlKi'jatteDd- 
«d him in all hi& eiq)edition% andwefe cabled rn^ 
Jtiwrtal. These guards. Tte»ked nd payy tbut Mhey 
were abundantly supplied with ali the necessaries 
-df life. • ■• -• ' ■■ r. .■ ,r'-. w. : . : . 

The Per&ian kin^ freqiibntiy. heard causes 
both cnmhiat and dvU ; iind mrare-generally very 
tender in respect of the administration of :justac& 
After listening attentively to the merits of a 
cause, thef ^ook seveiy days to reflectc^ii it, 
•ttfid to adinse with their moat learned jud^s be- 
fore they pronc^mced sentence. < Whontfaey sat 
•ona trial of life and deaths tliief cdbsidoed, not 
only the crimd of which the^soner stood im^ 
.'peached, but «U the actionsx>f his^life; and ao* 
-cordingly«s l»s crimes or virtues pivponderated) 
they condemned or acquitted him. : ... 
-' Tlie royal revenues of Persia, according to 
.Herodotus, amounted to somewhat more than 
slxte^i millions sterling : but this sum was, in 
rkiJbtv ^;esy gi^eatly augmented by taxes drawp 



frdtfi -E^jk,- Sf rifc, attd ami^l proviiicci of 

The s»icieitt"P«^Un9 ai% &aid t6 hxfe pani 
wM#fe pgutte«laP^gar4 to the «dticati<m 6f tbeiii 
ehndreft th^ any other nation* A'tum vav 
n^ver aidmittedto the prtsettcebf hm fitther till 
he had ittived M the age of.iire yearfe, rebtj. if 
he should dte before that period, his '3)arent 
might be tda ^ifeaiyMy afRieied by Ms lossi At 
4ve yeart dld^ the' childpen of T^Utable Per^ianff 
#ere efttKiited *o itie ce^e -#f learned imaters, 
wiiocai-eflilty ititplanted hi their (^ning mindtf 
^ti avcrtflbii to ei?iry ^ spede^ of vice, and alloved 
ibeth' rathef "byf eKantpIethkn preeept to the 
jlfactice x>f dll'th^'f«ofel ttmie«.' E««ry parent 
bad the^poWf ioF life aM death o^ver his ovm 
^iklti^ ; bdt the exercise of ty» ptierogEtsdve 
was only allowable fef t^apital ounces, or the 
r<?petition of great crimes. i 

i No nation was ever more ready to adopt 
fereign (^^stoms 'than^^ the Persians. They had 
tK> sooner vanquished the Modes than. they as4 
^med their dre&s. ABter due subjugatron of 
Egypt, they used the Egyptian 'awnowr; andai 
soon as they becatne acq^f^nted with the-Gre^ks^ 
they imitated them in the worst of vices. They 
were indulged, by tlbeir laws, ^th a plurality of 
trtv^s;4>eside as ihiiiy tx)ficiibfnes as they could 
eoffvenieivtly vnainta^: afnd a numerous progenf 
Wfes regarded- a^ thfe greatest blessmg which 
heaven itself dooid bestowr upon tnonsilsj ■ ^i 

The punishtti^ents^ Uinflidted upon^ -crnnhiala 
were*vfi»iotis« ^IFtoose cbnvictediof high beasdn 
we«« (con^ftAied'tohave <thffisgj»t lumid struok 
G/ff; ' 9M ^then to Bip^r' decapitation — a se»^nc« 
Which Avtaa^eexes "cttttssd totis dnebvitedon dw 



deaAbodj of life- briber Cypm ; 'aijd tti<»ciwb0 
had terminated the existence of a fellow cr«fttui^ 
by poisoii, were pressed to .4e|ttb .tfetween two 
large atones ; whicb punl^^hmient waft infli^toc^ 
upon A wo/nan jcf^lledrGigisi forl^^gtcqfi^piPecl 
With Pary satis .|o pcjson queen ' Sti^ttm* Byt 
the^ nio^f severe punishpi^nt Imowni in jPersiaj 
was-the inhuman one of fastenii^ Ui« cj^prit; b^n 
tween two boats in such a manner that he^wi&ai 
unable to moye, though . his • head) .hands, and 
feet, were left uncovered. . IJi& fecc) exposed to 
the rays of the sun, was smear^ wit^ hoaeyy 
Which iDvited innunies^le' swarms of flies aiid 
wasps to torment him j whil^ the worms thafr 
bred in his: .excreme&tsi dev^oured his entmilftf 
and the exeoitioners compel!^ him^ by thrusting^ 
chaxp iron instrunients into his eyes, to receive 
nourishment) for the express purpose of prolong 
Ing his excruciating ag<Hiies. Plutarch affirms^ 
that Mithridaies, whom Artaxerxes condemned 
to this punishmeht for preteodtng lo hate* killed 
his brotiber Cym&9 lived under this complicatiooi 
of torments seventeen days ; and that when the 
uppermost boal vms taketi off, at his death, hi« 
body exhibited ;« Spectacle too shocking for de« 
tcription. 

. . The contempt of riches frequently ex{^%S8ed 
by the ancient Persians serves to show thitt thef' 
were entire strangers to trade and commeroey 
as objects of gaim Previously to the conquestof 
Lydia they had no money, iMFiany clothing 
but the skins of beasts. : But^ nfter.the reduction 
of Lydia, they seem to have applied theinselve^ 
to trade and navigation, in ofder..l»teter such 
•nbctes as they could easily ^»are for; those com^ 
aibdlties wUch thieir comtry wan^« Their 



feamiig ippem ^ havie been tcry inccmdde^b!* 
*till the time of Zoroaster^ who is thought to 
have Nourished tinder the reign of Darius 
Hystaspes, and[ was the most famous philosopher 
and mathematician -of the agfe in which he live<l. 

.Anciently, the Persians were all. trained to 
inifitary exercise^ but' moi-e particularly to the 
use of the bow; whence the bow of Elam \s 
'mentioded, by the prophet Jeremiah, and the 
■qctiv^r of Elam by Isedah, as weapons peculiar 
to this^natjdn.: Their armour consisted of a 
^araor'head-^ietebf great strength and thick- 
ness ;. a tsoat 'of mail, -wrought in likeness of 
scales, and embellished with sleeves of viarious 
TDolours, and a wicker shield or target. Over 
4his they wore great fcOats of purple; but the 
king's was white, by which he was known, and 
frequently singled out by the enemy. It was ac- 
counted disreputable among the grandees of thi» 
7>ation to appear in pttblic but on horseback : 
hence the Persians strove to emulate each other 
in the richness of their caparisons, their very 
horses, as Dionysius expresses it, chakinping thfe 
purest gold : and they sometimes enterfed thfc 
field of battle in ' splendid chariots, drawn b)r 
four, six, or even eight horses. 

The magnificence of their expeditions maybe 
ieamed from Herodotus, who gives the following 
description ^f the nifeirch of Xerxes*s army, 
'*< The bag^ge, carried by servants, on beasts 
of burden, appeared in front, and was followed 
by a body -of tixK)ps, consisting of men of all 
nations miscellaneously aiTanged ; next advanced 
a thousand horsemen, and the 'like number of 
ipearmen, with their spears pointing downward, 
preceding ten beautiful horses, caparisoned with 



J^Uer Uiese caihe the chariot qf Jupfter, $rawii 
1)7 eight, white hordes, a co94ucV?i^ '<>n. ^KSjt 
•holding tl^e . reins* The king immediately fol- 
jk)Wfd in^fi chariot drawn by.l^isean* herpes, iap^ 
.att(fnded $y a thousand chosen spearmen. After 
th^se came a body of cay^^lry^ consisting of a 
diqusaqd chosen Per^ians^ and they were .fo^ 
jlowed by ten thousand Persian foot, of whom 
pne thousand w^re armed with javelinsi emb^V 
fished with pomegranates of gold,;. an4 .ni^^ 
jthou^^nd had pomegranates of ^Iver. The rest 
of the foi^ces tlien advanced promi$ciK>usly, ai)^ 
jclosed the grand processdon*"' 

When they designed to m^ke war upon any 
'pationy they sent heralds to demand of tb^i|i 
;cart{> and water, thereby commanding them tp 
.acknowledge the king of Persia as sovereig^i 
•Jowl of their country. In time of action, < the 
king animated his forces by his presence and ex- 
hortations ; and the sig^^l) wih^ch was. givein by 
^i^nd of trumpets, was always followed. by an 
jjjpiversal sbqutipf the army. Those who died 
jPfi the field w^re : accounted peculiarly happy ; 
i^nd such) as . abandoned their posts, or evipced a 
cowardly disposition,, were condemned to ex- 
<«mplary punishments. They never fought in 
the night, nqiarched before sun-rise, nor used -any 
^stratagem independent of their pwn valour ; 
•whence Ammianus Marceltinus observes, ^' they 
deemed it base and unfair to steal a victory." 
; Previously to their taking the field, the forces 
passed in review before the king or cot^imander 

* A peculiarly beautiful species of horses, bred in the 
|>laui« of .Media, called the Ntsejui plains. 



tn duef, eac^ man throwing an anowinto a baa- 
ket. These were sealed up with the royal signet 
611 the end of ^e campidgn, when the soldiers 
again passed muster, every one taking an arrow 
out of the same basket* The remaining arrows 
were then counted ; and thus the Peruana ascer- 
tained the number of their dead. 

With respect to their religion, the Persians 
are supposed to have been originaHy instructed in 
file worship of the true God by their progenitor 
Eiam ; and to have been recovered from certain 
heretii^ opinions by the patriarch Abraham, 
in whose time the oriiental naticms were over- 
powered with a felse religion, commonly 
known by the name of Zabiism* If, however, 
this was the case, a second corruption must 
have ensued, and engaged the people in super- 
stitious acts of reverence to the celestial bodies, 
and in other practices incompatible with the true 
^th. 

The splendor of their r^i^on, however, was 
never so far obscured as to admit any degree of 
comparison between it and the worship of the 
neighbouring heathen nations, for while they 
abandoned themselves to the most absurd idola^ 
try, and multiplied their representations of nu- 
merous deities, the Persians zealously adored 
one all-^wise and omnipotent God, whom they 
held to be infinite and omnipresent : so that they 
abhorred the idea of representing him by ima- 
"ges, or of circumscribing his presence within the 
narrow bounds of temples. The worship of Ve- 
nus was indeed introduced in the decline of the 
ancient Persian empire, but it was boldly repro- 
bated by the magi, who renudned firm to this ar- 
ticle of their creed, " There i^ one God j" a 

Vol, Vllh D 
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principle which they carefully transmitted to 
their posterity. 

The greatest religious objection to which the 
Persians have rendered themselves liable, results 
from th^ir veneration of the sun and of fire ; and 
from those symbolical representations, called Mi- 
thriac figures, which adorned certain caves, after 
the time of the learned Zoroaster* But, from 
the enquiries and researches of various impartial 
and literary men, it appears that even these 
things were formerly misrepresented. As to 
their peculiar respect for the sun, it is founded on 
their belief that he is the nol^est creature of the 
Almighty, and the immediate seat or throne of 
the Holy One ; and with regard to their venera- 
tion for the element of fire, they avow that they 
have chosen it as the purest symbol of the Di- 
vine Nature. A declaration which must gain 
some degree of credit, if we take a retrospective 
view of various events and customs in the Jewish 
history, such as the revelation of God to Moses 
in the burning bush; the pillar oifire which pre- 
ceded the Israelitish host in their removal from 
Egypt ; and the never dying fire that was kept on 
the altar of burnt offerings at Jerusalem. As to 
the figures of the sun, the planets, and other 
heavenly bodies which ornamented some of their 
retreats, they served only as mathematical sym- 
bols for preserving the true system of the uni- 
verse among the Persians, though they were af- 
terwards introduced into other nations as objects 
of idolatrous worship. 

Though fire was deemed the symbol of divi- 
nity among the Persians, the other elements were 
also highly honoured by them ; insomuch that 
they suffered the bodies of their deceased friends 
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to be devoured by bh-ds and beasts of prey, to 
avoid polluting the earth or infecting the air ; 
and they universally believed, that whoever wil- 
fully polluted water^ with the bones of dead 
creatures or other abominations, deserved pu- 
nishment of the most dreadful kind both in this 
world and in the next. This attachment to 
purity, and especial regard to water, seems jus- 
tified by the Mosaic precepts for corporal purifi- 
cation, and by the great advantage of preserving 
cleanliness in a climate so hot as that of Persia* 

Theiii^riests, who have been branded, by the 
prejudiced or misinformed, with the name difire 
priests^ were in reality entitled to the appellation 
of priests of the Mmighty^ for they read ever}- day 
certain public prayers, and performed other sa- 
cerdotal offices, exclusive of their attention to 
the sacred fire. They never confessed their 
offences to any but the Most High, nor besought 
a remission of them from any except him, though 
they inclined to perform those devotional act» 
before fire or before the sun, as a symbol of the 
Deity, and a witness of their actions. In like 
manner the Israelites confessed their sins to God 
in the temple while the sacred fire flamed on 
their altar ; so that the religious practice of the 
Persians seems to have been in a great measure 
free from idolatry, though it was strongly 
tinctured with superstition. 

In the most ancient times the Persians were 
destitute of temples, but erected altars for the 
preservation of their sacred fires, on the tops of 
mountains, and other solitary places. At length 
2^roaster persuaded them, for the sake of conve- 
nience, to build over each, a pyreum or fire- 
temple. This, however, had no relation to 
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Mythra, or the sun, towards whom they could 
better testify their reject in the open air ; 
neither did it militate against their fevourite 
principle, that the Lord of the universe should 
not be enclosed within walls ; for the Pyrea was 
not designed to circumscribe what they esteemed 
an ima^e of the Deity, but only the symbol of hi» 
purity, or the shadow of his nature. 
. The Persians have a regular clergy, and are 
extremely zealous in asserting an uninterrupted 
succession of pers(»is instructed in their sacred 
mysteries, fix)m the time of Zoroaster to the pre- 
sent period* Their ordinary priests are com- 
pelled to live according to certain rules, much 
severer than those given to the laity ; the high 
priests are under still greater obligations ; and, 
all of them are bound to discharge their sacer- 
dotal offices with the utmost punctuality and 
devotion. 

Their public worship has retained its ptuity 
for many ages, and is thus performed. When 
the people assemble in the pyreum or fire-temple, 
where the sacred fire is kept perpetually burn- 
ings upon an altar, the priest puts on a white 
lia^it, and a mitre, with a gauze or cloth passing 
before his mouth, to prevent his breathing on the 
sacred element. He then repeats certain prayers 
out of the liturgy, in a whispering tone, holding 
in his left hand some small twigs of a sacred 
tree, which, at the termination of the service, are 
thrown into the fire. On these occasions all 
who are present offer up their prayers to God for 
such things as they stand in need of; and when 
prayers are finished, the priest and congrega- 
tion withdraw with every possible token of 
te^ct. Among the modem Persians^ however. 
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lA exhortation* is customarily given, to prevent 
the people from falling into idolatry, by assigning 
the reasons why they worship their Creator be- 
fore the element'of fire, and why they consider 
themselves bound to treat it with reverence. 

When the children of the Persians are initiated 
into* their religion, they send for a priest, who 
calculates the child's nativity, and asks what 
name is to be given it* This being agreed on 
by the father and other male relations, ^e priest 
tells it to the mother, and the ceremony ends, at 
that time, with her repetition of the name. The 
child is afterward carried to the pyreum, where 
the priest pours some water into its mouth from 
the rind of a holy tree, beseeching God to 
cleanse the tender infant from whatever impuri- 
ties it may have received from its parents. At 
seven years of age, the child is confirmed by the 
priest, and instructed in the first principles of his 
religion. When he is well acquainted with the 
articles of his faith, he is permitted to pray, for 
the first time, before the sacred fire ; after which 
prayer he receives a draught of water and sk 
pomegranate leaf from his spiritual tutor; who 

• The exhortation here alluded to is generally given in 
these words: ** Forasmuch as fire was delivered to Zoroaster, 
by the Almighty, as the symbol of his majesty, it is requi- 
site that we should esteem.it holy, and regard it as an ema- 
nation from the fountain of li^ht ; and that we love all 
things which resemble it, especially the sun and moon, the 
two great witnesses of God, which should remind us of his 
omniscience. Let us, therefore, vtrithout superstition, 
keep the command given to us, always praising God for 
the great utility of this element; and beseeching him to 
make us perpetually mindful of our duty toward him, 
which is as necessary to the health and felicity of the soul^ 
at light and fire are to the ease and wel£u:e of the body.*' 
D 3 
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idso causes him to wash his tiodjr with dead 
water, and to put on a linen cassock next his 
skin, which descends below the waist, and is girt 
with a girdle of camel's hair, woven by the 
priest's own hand. After these ceremonies, the 
priest pronounces a solemn blessing, admoni^es 
him to be a true Persee ail the days of his life» 
an4 warns him agsdnst idolatry and disobedience 
to the precepts of Zoroaster. 

The marriages of the Persians are, by a very 
intelligent author, said to be of five sorts, viz* 
those of children in their minority ; of widowers 
with a second wife ; of such pei^sons as enter 
into the connubial state by their own choice ; of 
those who, being recently adopted, are given in 
marriage by the person who is desirous of leav- 
ing them his property ; and of the dead,* which 
last ceremony is occasioned by an opinion com* 
monly entertained, that married people are pe-- 
culiarly happy in a future state. Tbe ceremo- 
nies made use of at their marriages are very 
singular, but have nothing in them either inde- 
licate or irrational. The parties designing to 
contract the nuptial engagement are seated toge- 
ther on a bed* about midnight ; opposite to them 
stand two priests, holding rice in their hands, 
to intimate the fruitfulness they wish to result 
from the union ; and on each hand of the priests 
stand the relations of the bride and bridegroom. 
These arrangements being, made, the bride- 
groom's priest lays his fore finger on the woman's 
forehead, and says, '^ Wilt thou have this man 
to be thy wedded husband ?" The woman as- 

• When a young person dies in celibacy, they hire one 
to be married to him or her, which ccrcmoiry is performed 
soon after the funeral 
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sentiiig, her pnest lays his finger on the man's 
forehead^ and demands, ^ Wilt thou have thia 
woman to be thy wedded wife ?" This being an- 
swered in the afiirmatiye, the parties j<Hn hands ; 
the man promising to provide her a suitable 
maintenance, and the woman acknowledging 
that all she possesses is his. The priests then 
scatter rice over them, beseeching Gold that they 
may be blest with many sons and daughters ; 
that they may live in uninterrupted harmony^ 
and arrive at a venerable age in possession of all 
the joys of wedlock* The ceremony being con«> 
eluded, the woman's relations pay the dowry^ 
and a festival of eight days is kept in honour of 
the marriage* 

When a Persian is on his death bed, a priest 
is always sent for, who, drawing near the sick 
person, prayeth to this effect : " O Almighty 
Lord, thou hast commanded we should not of- 
fend thee, but this man hath offended; thou 
hast ordained that we should do good, yet this 
man hath done evil ; thou hast required we 
should duly worship thee, which, however, this 
man hath neglected* Now, O merciful God, 
at the hour of dissolution, pardon his offences, 
his crimes and his omissions, and receive him 
to thyself*" When the immortal spirit hath 
•departed, the corpse is laid on an iron bier, and 
carried with the utmost solemnity to a round 
tower ; on the top of which the dead are ex- 
posed to be devoured by the fowls of the air, 
for a reason already ^ven* The body being 
laid in the customary manner, the priest per- 
forms the funeral service, which concludes with 
these words : " This our brother, while he liv- 
ed| con^ted of the four elements i now he is 
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dead, let each take his own, earth to earth, air 
to air, water to water, and fire to fire." Thejr' 
imagine the spirit wanders for three days after 
its departure from the body, and is, during that 
time, pursued by the devil, till it reaches their 
sacred fire, which he is unable to approach* 
They therefore pray incessantly for the soul of 
their deceased friend till the fourth day, when, 
supposing his fate to be decided, they close these 
ceremonies with a great feast. 

With respect to the reigns of the Persian mo- 
narchs, little can be asserted with confidence be- 
fore the time of Cyrus, whom we have already 
noticed as the founder of the empire. The first 
king of Elam mentioned in^ Scripture is Chedor- 
laomer, who extended his conquests over many 
of the Asiatic provinces, and held the kings of 
Sodom, Gomorrah, Bela, Admah, and Zeboim,. 
in subjection for the space of twelve years. In 
the thirteenth year they made an effort toward 
the recovery of their liberty ; but Chedorlaomer, 
in concert with Arioch, king of Ellasar, Amra- 
phel, king of Shinar, and Tidal, king of nations, 
marched against the revolters, defeated their 
army, killed the kings of Sodom and Gomorrah, 
and returned towards Elam, loaded with the 
spoils of the vanquished nations* The patriarch 
Abraham, however, hearing that his kinsman 
Lot was taken prisoner on this occasion, pursued 
the conquerors to Dan, put them to flight, and 
returned triumphant with his nephew and all his 
family. By this defeat Chedorlaomer lost the 
sovereignty of the Pentapolis, but retained his 
other conquests, which seem to have been very 
considerable. 

From this period to the reign of Cyrus, the 
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history of Elam or Persia is clouded with fictioD^ 
and affords but Httle instruction or enteitaiQnienty 
as nothing can be affirmed ^th any probabilitjF^ 
of truth, except that the Elamites were a great 
and powerful nation ; that they were, in aU pro- 
bability, conquered by the Assyrians ; and that^ 
GR the recovery of their liberty, they were go- 
verned by princes of their own nation, till the 
axth year of Nebuchadnezzar, when they were 
again subdued, by that great warrior and his ally 
Cyaxares* 

The only great £imily found upon record be<r 
fore this second conquest, is that of Achsmenes, 
which must indisputably have been very c(ms]M<s 
cuous, since Xerxes, at the height of kis glory, 
was proud to derive his pedigree from thence*. 
But as nothing occurs even respecting Acb»* 
menes that can be depended on, we sha^Ui hasten 
to the reign of a prince whose name is equally 
&mous in sacred and profane hi^ory* 
g^ Q^ Cyrus, deservedly styled the Great^: 

jpj^* (both on account of his extensive con* 
quests and his restoration of the captive 
Hebrews) was the son of Cambyses, a Persian 
grandee, and of Mandane, daughter of Astya- 
ges, king of the Medes. He was bom a year 
^ter his uncle Cyaxares, and passed the first 
twelve years of his life in Persia, where he was 
inured to hardships and such exercises as might 
capacitate him to bear the &1iguefr and toils of 
war. When he was twelve years old, he was 
taken to his grandfather Ai^yages, and, in con- 
sequence of his obliging and amiable disposition, 
he soon became an object of admiration to the 
leading men of Media. 

When he had attained the age of sixteen years, 
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he first entered the theatre of war, and gave 
some extraordinary proofs of his bravery and ex- 
cellent conduct. Next year^ he returned to his 
father in Persia, and remained there till he was 
called, in the foi-tieth year of his age, to the 
assistance of his uncle Cyaxares. 

Astyagcs, king of Media, left the crown, at 
his decease, to his son Cyaxares, as has already 
appeared in the preceding history. But this 
prince had no sooner assumed the government, 
than he was informed that the king of Babylon 
had projected an invasion of Media ; that he had 
already engaged the assistance of Crcesus, king 
of Lydia, and several otlier princes ; and that he 
had sent ambassadors into Caria, Phrygia, Cap- 
padbcia, Cilicia, and Paphlagonia, to stir up the 
several provinces of those countries against the 
Medes and Persians. Cyaxares, therefore, cal- 
led his nephew to his assistance, and upon his 
arrival with thirty thousand Persians, appoint- 
ed him generalissimo both of the Medes and 
Persians. 
^ p The powerful alliance formed at this 
y^^ ' time against the Medes induced the king 
of Armenia to withhold his usual tribute, 
and to refuse the quota of auxiliaries which he 
had hitherto been obliged to furnish in time of 
war. But as this might give a dangerous pre- 
cedent to other dependent states, Cyrus resolved 
to crush the revolt with all possible expedition. 
He accordingly marehed with a chosen body of 
horse to Armenia, entered the country before 
the inhabitants had any intelligence of his de- 
sign, surprized the royal family, and, having 
compelled the king to pay his tribute, and send 
the ussxal quota of auxiliaries) restored lum to 
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his throne, and returned triumphant to the army 
in Media. 

After both parties had been employed three 
years in forming alliances, and making suitable 
preparations for war, the confederate armies on 
both sides took the field, and soon came to an. 
engagement, which proved very unfortunate for 
the invaders ; for Neriglissar, king of Babylon, 
was killed, and Croesus, king of Lydia, who 
next assumed the command of the army, was 
obliged to retire in the utmost confusion to his 
camp, whence he was driven next day by Cyrus, 
at the head of the Hyrcanians, who had revolted 
to him on the preceding night. The most va- 
luable and splendid part of the booty was re- 
served for Cyaxares, and the prisoners were per- 
mitted to depart to their respective countries, 
upon delivering up their arms, and promising 
to fight no more against the Persians or their 
aUies ; but all the horses that were taken were 
Bet apart for Cyrus, that he might ferm a body 
of cavalry for the Persian army, which they had 
hitherto greatly wanted. 

Laborosoarchod succeeded Nerigfissar on the 
throne of Babylon, but his cruelties and oppres- 
sions excited such a spirit of discontent among 
his subjects, that two Babylonian noblemen re- 
volted, with their respective provinces, to Cyrus, 
who thus obtained an easy entrance into Assy- 
ria. Laborosoarchod sallied out against Ga- 
dates, one of the revolted nobles ; but the Per- 
sian prince drove him with great slaughter to 
his nvetropolis, where he continued while Cyrus 
ravaged the country without molestation, and 
terminated the campaign with the reduction of 
three fortresses on tlie frontier of Media. 



On the Murder of Laborosoorekod, end ii» 
accession of NabonacUus, Cyrus, and Cjaxares^ 
resolved to change their plan ; and, instead oS 
ccHitenting themselTes vriih ravaging the ene* 
my'B countiy, they deemed it advisable to em- 
ploy their forces in the reduction of towns end 
fortresses, that they might distress the city of 
Babylon by intercepting their provisions, and at 
the same time extend their dominion over the 
adjacent territories. 

In consequence of this determination, Cyrus 
exerted himself so effectually, that several cities 
were taken ; entire provinces were subjugated : 
and the slothful, luxurious Nabonadiiis himself 
was so violently alarmed, that he quitted his 
capital, with great part of the royal treasures, 
and Hed to Croesus, king of Lydia ; by whose 
interest and assistance he formed a powerful 
alliance with the Egyptians, Greeks, Thracians, 
and other nations of the Lesser Asia. 

These confederates, under the conduct of 
Croesus, assembled in the vicinage of the river 
Pactolus, and advanced thence to Thymbra, the 
place appointed for the general rendezvous. 
Cyrus, in the mean time, augmented the num- 
ber of his forces by new levies, and advanced 
against the enemy with one hundred and ninety- 
six thousand troops, be^des three hundred armed 
chariots, several moving towers for the conve- 
niency of the archers, and a considerable num- 
ber of camels, each mounted by the Arabian 
archers ; the one looking toward the head, and 
^e other toward the hinder part of the animal* 
The forces of Croesus, however, were twice as 
numerous as those of Cyrus, amounting, in the 
whole, to four hundred and twen^ thousand 
men. 
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_ ^ ^ When the two armies came within 
548. sight of each other, Crcssus, observing 
how much his front exceeded that of his 
oppoDem, made the centre halt, and the two 
wings advance, with a design to inclose Cynis^ 
and commence the attack on both sides at the 
same time* This motion, however, did not 
alarm the Persian, who, seeing himself com- 
pletely hemmed in, ordered his troops to attack 
in fiaiik the enemy's forces that were marching 
to &11 upon his rear ; and, at the same moment, 
caused a squadron of camels to advance against 
the enemy's other wing, which consisted chiefly 
of cavalry. Croesus's army was now thrown 
into the utmost disorder, as most of the horses 
threw their riders, and trod them under foot ; a 
circumstance which enabled Artageses, an of- 
ficer of great experience, to improve the advan- 
tage, by charging both the enemy's wings im- 
petuously at the head, of a body of horse, and 
commanding the chariots, armed with scythes, to 
be driven ^riously among them. Both wings 
being, at last, put to flight, Cyrus ordered his 
&vourite, Abradates, to &il upon the centre with 
ku^ger chariots ; upon each of which was placed 
a tower eighteen or twenty feet high, containing 
twenty archers* The first ranks, consisting 
chiefly of Lydians, immediately gave way ; but 
the Egyptians, who composed the main strength 
of the army, defended themselves with their 
bucklers, and marched so close that it was im- 
possiUe for the chariots to penetrate their ranks* 
Hereupon a dreadful slaughter ensued : Abrada- 
tes himself was killed ; most of his men were cut 
to pieces, after signalizing themselves in a verjr 
extraordinary manner ; and the Egyptians, pio^ 
Vol. VIII. E 
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suing their advantage, drove the Per»ah in&ntiy 
back to their engines. Here, however, they en- 
countered a fresh shower of darts and javelins 
from the towers, and the Persian rear, advancing 
sword in hand, compelled the spearmen and 
archers to return to the charge. Cynis now 
pushed on the centre, and with his Persian ca- 
valry attacked the Egyptians in the rear; but 
they immediately faced about, and defended 
themselves with incredible bravery. The battle 
now became more bloody than ever, and Cyrus 
himself was in imminent danger ; for, his horse 
being killed und^r him, he felj in the midst of 
his enemies, but was saved by his £uthful Per- 
sians, who, alarmed at this accident, threw them- 
selves vnth irresistible violence upon those who 
surrounded him. At length, Cyrus, admiring 
the bravery of the Egyptians, offered them ho- 
nourable conditions ; and informed them, at the 
same time, that all their allies had abandoned 
them. Upon this they surrendered their arms, 
and, having stipulated that they should not be 
compelled to fight against Croesus, from that 
time served the conqueror with the utmost fide- 
lity. 

The battle continued till night, when Croesus 
retired with his troops to Sai5is, and the auxi- 
liaries hastened to their respective countries. 
Cyrus did not then think proper to pursue them, 
but next morning he advanced toward Sardis ; 
and, having overthrown a body of Lydians, 
who obstinately disputed his passage, invested 
the city. On the following night he became 
master of the citadel, being conducted to it by a 
Persian slave, who had formerly lived in the 
service of the governor. Having thus obtained 
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possession) and foynd that the Lydians had no 
intention of resisting, he issued out a prociama* 
tion, importing that all the inhabitants should 
be secured from molestation, provided they 
brought him all their gold and silver* This 
proposal was cheerfully embraced ; and Croesus 
himself, who was taken captive, set them an 
example, by voluntarily giving up his immense 
treasures to the conqueror. Cyrus, compassion-, 
ating his royal prisoner's misfortune, and ad- 
miring his equanimity, under such afflictive cir- 
cumstances, treated him with great clemency ^ 
suffered him to enjoy the regal title and autho- 
rity, under the sole restriction of not having 
power to make w,ar ; and, from that time, took 
him with him as a companion in all his expedi- 
tions* 

Cyrus having thuff effected the subjugation of 
Lydia, remained in the Lesser Asia till be had 
conquered all the nations which inhabited that 
extensive continent, from the J&gean sea to the 
Euphrates. He then earned his victorious arms 
into Syria and Arabia, and, having laid those na-. 
tions likewise under tribute, he marched towards 
Babylon ; the reduction of which, after a siege 
of two yeai's, put an end to the Babylonian em- 
pire, and accomplished the predictions which 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Daniel, had uttered against 
that proud metropolis. 

Upon the death of Nabonadius, Cyrus visited 
his parents in Persia, and, after a short stay 
there, went back to Babylon with his uncle. 
Cyaxares, or Darius the Mede, who is said, in 
Scripture, to have taken the kingdom, as has 
been already noticed in the history of the Med«s«^ 
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On their arriyal, they concerted the settlement 
of the whole empire, and bestowed the govern- 
ments of the new provinces on such of- his sub- 
jects as had merited a reward by their conduct 
in the war. Cyrus then distributed a suitable 
number of his forces into garrisons, for the de« 
fence of the empire, and with the remainder re- 
duced the other nations as &r as the Red Sea 
and the confines of Ethiopia* 

^ ^ About two years after the reduction of 

.* / Babylon, Cyaxares died, and left the 
whole government of the empire to hia 
nephew, who at this time published the &mous 
edict by which the Jews were permitted to return 
to their native country, and restored all the ves- 
liels which Nebuchadnezzar had brought from Je- 
rusalem, and deposited in the temple of Baal* 

Having spent seven years in the most enviable 
state of tranquillity, and established his empre 
with such c>onsummate wisdom, that, upon th« 
strength of lus foundation, it stood above two 
hundred years, notwithstanding the rashness and 
impolitic measures of his successors^ Cyrus died, 
in the seventieth year of his age, equally belov- 
ed and regretted by all the nati<xis that acknow- 
ledged his dominion* He had reigned, from his 
first accepting the command of the Median cmd 
Persian armies, thirty years; from the con- 
quest of Babylon, nine ; and, ftx>m the death of 
his uncle Cyaxares, seven years* Xenophon ob- 
serves, that he was buried at Pasargada, and that 
his monument was to be seen in the time of 
Alexander the Great. 

Cambyses, the son and successor of Cyrus, 
ksd scarcely ascsnded the throne> when lie re- 
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solved upon a war with the Egyptians : but this 
expedition, with the success tibat attended it, has 
been already noticed in the history of Eg^ypU 

Soon after the termination of the Egyptian 
war, he projected three different expeditions ; the 
first against the Carthaginians, the second against 
the Ammonians, and the third against the Ethio- 
pians : the first of these, however, was laid aside, 
as the Phoenicians, whose aid was essentially 
requisite to the prosecution of that war, posi- 
tively refused to assist him in his design upon 
the Carthaginians. But his mind being set on 
the other two, he sent persons to Ethiopia, who, 
under the specious character of ambassadors, 
were to act as spies, and procure the most accu- 
rate intelligence concerning tiie strength and 
political situation of the country. On their ar- 
rival in Ethiopia, they were treated with great 
contempt by the inhabitants, who were well ap- 
prized of their true business : however, the king, 
in return for their presents, sent his own bow to 
Cambyses, by the ambassadors, whom he ad- 
dressed in the following words : ^' It is not from 
any desire of cultivating my friendship that the 
king of Persia sent you with these presents ; 
neither have you spoken tmth, but are come 
into my dominions as spies. If your sovereign 
were an honest man, he would neither desire 
more than his own, nor attempt to enslave a 
people who have never injured him : however, 
give him this bow from me, and let him know 
that the king of Ethiopia advises him to make 
ivar upon the Ethiopians, when the Persians 
shall be able thus easily to bend so strong a 
bow ; and, in the mean time, let him thank the 
gods that they have never inspired the Ethio- 
E 3 
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plans with a desire of extendiag tJietr power 
beyond the lifftito of their own country*" 
^ Q Camfoy«es, on the receipt oi^this mag- 
J24. nankiious but imprudcmt message, de- 
nounced vengeance against ^e EUiio- 
pUms, and commanded his array immediately to 
De^ their miuK^h> though they were improyided 
with any necessaries for such an expedition* 
When he arrived at Thebes in the Upper Egypty 
he s^it a detachment of £% thousand men 
against the Ammonians, ordering them to ra- 
vage the whole country, and destroy the oracle 
of Jupiter Ammon ; while he, with the remaiUf- 
der of the troops, should proceed to Ethiopia. 
He had not, however^ marched one fifth part of 
the way, before his provisions were entirely con* 
Homed, and his men were reduced to the neces^ 
sity of eating their beasts of burden. But these 
difficulties were too small to stop Ciunbyses ia 
his mad career ; so that the army were com* 
pelled to advance, till they were brought to such 
extremities as to be obliged to choose one man by 
lot out of ten, to serve for food to his compa- 
nions. The king, however, unmoved by thi^ 
dreadfiil circumst^ce, still persisted in his mad 
design, till, being at length alarmed for hi» 
pergonal safety, he retreated to Thebes; after 
having sacrificed the flower of his army to his 
preposterous undertaking. As for the detach- 
ment sent against the Ammonians, they arrived,, 
by the help of their guides, at the city erf OauS) 
seven days march distant from Thebes ; but 
what was their fate afterward is uncertain, for 
they never returned either to Egypt, or their 
•wn country. 
Cambyses, on his return to Thebes^ eaused aA: 
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the nch temples of thftt superstitioas cky 16 be 
piMe^;ed axid burnt to the groond ; and tiket^e 
carried away the &mous cux:le of gold which 
encompassed the tomb of king Osymaflidyas. 

Having^ satiated his Tefigeance on Thdjes^ 
Cvmbyves inarched back to Memphis, where he 
^sdiarged the Qi^idc mercenaries) and sent 
diem to their respective coimcries. On his tn* 
try into this city, he was ^riolcntly incensed 
against the infaabkants, whom he supposed to be 
rejmcing on account of his unsuccessful expedi- 
tion, diough tiiey were, in reality, holding a great 
festival on the appearance of their g^ Apis* 
Under the impression of this idea he sent for th^ 
magistrates, commanding them to explain the 
cause of the public mirth ; but their answers 
were so far fkom appeasing his anger, that he 
immediately caused them to be put to deaths 
He then called the priests into his presence, and, 
on their assuring him that it had always been 
the custom to celebrate the appeaivi^ce of their 
god with eveiy possible demonstration of joy, he 
commanded the object of their adoration to be 
brought before him ; but no sooner did he see 
a calf, instead of a* deity, than he flew into a 
violent passion, wounded Apis in the thigh with 
his dagger, commanded the priests to be severe- 
ly whipt for dieir stupidity, and ordered his 
officers to kill every Egyptian, without mercy, 
who should be found celebrating the feast of 
ApiSk 

This wanton exercise of cruel tyranny was re- 
garded by the Egyptians as the greatest instance 
ii impie^ that was ever committed among men ; 
and they affirm, that the sacrilegious prince was 
iisBfie&ti&ly punished with the toss of hii^ 
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reason : but his actions, prior to this event, might 
have justly entitled him to the appellation o£ a 
lunatic. 

He had a brother, by the same father and mo- 
ther, named Smerdis, to whom Cyrus left some 
considerable employments, and who attended 
Cambyses on his Egyptian expedition ; but he 
being the only man in the army who could bend 
the bow witlun two fingers breadth which had 
been sent by the king of Ethiopia, Cambyses 
conceived such a jealousy of him, that he sent 
him back into Persia. After his departure, the 
king dreamed that a messengier from Persia 
told him, Smerdis was seated on the throne, and 
touched the heavens with his head ; in conse« 
quence of which Prexaspes, one of the king's, 
confidents, was sent to put the innocent Smer- 
dis to death. 

Soon after this transaction, Cambyses became 
enamoured of his youngest sister Meroe, and 
was desirous to marry her ; but, being con- 
. vinced of the novelty of his design, he sum- 
moned all the royal judges of the Persian nation 
before him, and demanded whether there wasi 
any law in existence which permitted a brother 
to espouse his sister. The judges, unwilling 
to authorize an incestuous union, and at the same 
time dreading the effects of their tyrant's anger^ 
replied, that they knew of no law allowing* a 
man to marry his own sister, but they had a law 
which permitted 'the king of Persia to do what- 
ever he pleased. Upon this answer, he solemnly 
married her, and for some time behaved to her 
with the utmost affection ; but, on her once la- 
menting the hard destiny of her brother Smerdis, 
he struck her with his foot in so brutal a manner 
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as threw her into a premature labour, which oc- 
casioned her death. 

He also caused several of the Persian noble* 
men to be buried alive, and daily sacrificed some 
of them to his diabolical fury. He one day 
asked Prexaspes, his chief &vourite, what opi- 
nion the Persians had of him, and what they 
said of him in their private conversations* Prex- 
aspes replied, they highly ax)plauded his actions 
in general, but thought Mm rather too partial 
to the juice of the grape. " I understand you,'*^ 
rejoined Cambyses, "they suppose that wine 
deprives me of my tmderstanding ; but whether 
this opinion be well founded, yourself shall de- 
termine." Having made this observation, he 
began to drink to a much greater excess than he 
had ever done before ; then ordering the son of 
Prexaspes to stand upright at the farther end 6f 
liie room, with his left hand upon his head, he 
addressed Prexaspes thus :-— ^< If I shoot this 
arrow through your son's heart, you must ac« 
knowledge i£at the Persians have slandered me; 
but, if I miss my aim, I shall readily aHow they 
have spoken the truth.*' The barbarian had no 
sooner uttered these words, than he drew 
-B. C. jjjg \^y^^ 3ud shot the young man dead 

^*^* on the spot. He then commanded the 
body to be opened, and, on finding that he had 
really pierced'tiie heart, he asked Prexaspes, in 
an insulting tone, whetiier he had ever seen iei 
man shoot with a more steady hand ? and whe- 
tfierthe'Persianshadnot injured him, by assert- 
ing, that wine aflfected his reason ? The wretched 
&ther, more terrified at the idea of his own 
danger, than grieved at the heart-rending spec- 
tacle before him, replied, with all the base seN 
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Tility of a parasite, ^ Apollo himself could not 
have shot more dexterously." 

While Cambyses was proceeding in this fu- 
rious manner, Crcesus, king of Lydia, took the 
liberty to refM^sent to him the ill consequences 
that might result from so tyrannical a govern* 
ment, and remonstrated so warmly against the 
absurdity of his conduct, that the tyrant imme- 
diately issued out orders for his execution. The 
officers, however, who received this sanguinary 
commission, ventured to conceal the devoted 
prince, upon the supposition that Cambyses 
might soon repent his ill-timed severity. Next 
day the king enquired for Croesus, and appeared 
transported with joy on finding that he was still 
alive ; but, at the same time, commanded all 
those persons who had saved him to be put to 
death for their disobedience. 

In the beginning of the eighth year of this 
reign a singular revolution took place in the 
affairs of Persia. Cambyses, at his departure 
from Susa, on the Egyptian expedition, had left 
the administration of government in the hands 
of Patizithes, one of the chief of the magi. 
This man, being informed that Cambyses in- 
dulged his tyrannical disposition to such a^de- 
gree, that he daily became more insupportable 
to his groaning subjects, resolved to place the 
diadem on the head of his own brother, whose 
features were remarkably similar to those of 
Smerdis, the son of Cyrus, and who bore the 
same name as that unfortunate prince. This 
design was immediately put in execution ; Smer- 
dis the magi was placed on the throne, and 
heralds were dispatched, to notify his accession^ 
to all parts of the empire. . The herald who was 
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•sent to Egypt, finding Cambysesat Ecbatan, in 
Syria, placc^i himself in the midst of the army, 
and boldly proclsdmed the orders of Patizithes* 
Cambyses, having strictly examined the herald, 
and recdved a positive assurance from Prexas- 
pes, that the true Smerdis was dead, burst into 
tears at the recollection of his cruelty to an inno* 
cent brother, and ordered his troops to march 
vrith a design of crushing the rebellion; but as 
he was mounting his horse, his sword slipped out 
of the scabbard, and wounded him in the thigh. 
He then asked the name of the city, and, on 
being told it was called Ecbatan^^ he exclaimed, 
^th a loud voice, " Fate has decreed that Cam* 
byses, the son of Cyrus, shall die in this place." 
Hereupon he assembled the chief nobles who 
had attended him in his expedition, and repre- 
sented to them the true state of the case, earnestly 
requesting them to dethrone the impostor, who 
was of the nation of the Medes, and to confer 
the regal dignity on one of their own blood. 
But the Persians, supposing this language to 
flow from confirmed malice, paid no attention 
to it ; and, on the death of Cambyses, which 
occurred a few days after, they voluntarily sub- 
mitted to the new monarch, supposing him to 
be the true Smerdis. 

The magi had no sooner taken upon 
'' himself the administration of affairs, than 
he granted to all his subjects an exemp- 
tion from taxes and military service for three 

♦ Cambysies, haying consulted the oracle of Eutus in 
Egypt, was told that he should die at Ecbatan, which he 
understanding for Ecbatan in Media, resolved to save hit 
life by avoiding that place : bnt what he so carefully shun- 
ned in Media, he unexpectedly found in Syria. 
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jwfh and traalM them with suqIi exta^tdm^ 
kindness as effectually conciliated tl» esteenix)f 
all.the Asiatic nation^ ;. and) to secure himself in 
the possession of his new. dignity, he mamed 
Atossa,* the daughter of Cyrus,, thinking that, 
if a di&qovery shc^ld take place, he might retail^ 
the empire by her title* These precautions, how* 
ever, only increased the suspicion that he wask 
not the true Smerdis, and hastened the develope* 
ment of that important secret. 

Among the other wives of his predecessors^ 
Smerdis had married Phedyma, the daughter of 
Otanes, a Persian nobleman of the first rank* 
Otanes, anxious to be satisfied respecting the 
identity of Smer^s's person, directed Phedyma 
to take an opportunity, while the king was 
asleep, of feeling whether he had ears or not ; 
for Cyrus, having formerly caused the ears of 
Smerdis the magi, to be cut off for a misd&> 
meanor, it might be easily found whether tiie 
present sovereign was the brother of Cambyses, 
or an impostor* Accordingly, Phedyma ven- 
tured to make the trial when called to the royal 
bed, and, eariy next morning, confirmed her 
&tiier's suspicions, by affirming that Smerdis 
had no ears* This discovery was immediately 
imparted to Aspatbines, andOobryas, two Per- 
sians of great distinction, with their trusty 
friends, Intaphemes, Hydarnes, and Megabyzus. 
In the mean time, Darius, the sonof Hystaspes, 
arriving at Susa, informed the conspirators that 

* Atoaea had been married to Cambyaes, who haying, 
on the decision of the royal judges, espoused one of his 
listers, took to wife the other also ; and the magi> pre- 
tending to be her brother, married her on the same foot- 
ing. 



Sfliflidi«9 Ike $011 of Cyms, -was actinUf dead, 
smd thepefore he had come for the express piu> 
poie of kitiing the usaipei^ supposing that no 
one was apprized <^ the imposture but himself; 
tet, OQ being makle privy to the resolution of the 
-discontented nobles, he applauded their desigi^ 
^oid earnestly exhorted thenv to effect their pur- 
|K»se i/rilh all possiUe expediti(»i« 

While these noblemen were concerting th6 
]dan of their intended vengeance, the two magi 
ei^aged Prexaspes, by i^endid promises, in 
thor interest ; and compelled him to promise, up^- 
on oath, that he would never reveal the fraud they 
^ had put upon the Persisms. Havii^ thus engage 
ed his silence, they requested fardier, that ha 
would ascend a certain tower, and thence assurp 
the P^nsians, who i^ould be assembled under the 
wajls of the palace, that the throne was really fil- 
led by Smerdis, the son of Cyrus* This request 
being com|^ed with, the Persians were convea> 
«d at th^ appointed place, and Prexaspes mount- 
ed the tower, to harangue the people ; but, after 
ei^patiating on the numerous favours the Persians 
had received from the glorious founder of their 
empire, he sincerely declared all that had par- 
sed; asserting, that he had been compelled to 
put the brother of Cambyses to death, and avow- 
ing that the perscm who now possessed the crowii 
was Smerdts th^ magi* He then impk>red for- 
givmess of the gods and men for a crime he had 
c(»nmitted by compulsion ; and denouncing msv» 
py imt»iecat]ons agc^inst the Persians, if they 
should neglect to punish the usuiper, he threw 
himself headlcHtig from the toweiv and exi^red 
punediately* 

Vol. VIII. F 
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During the confusion, occasioned by this sin*- 
gular accident, the conspirators marched to the 
palace, and, having killed some eunuchs who 
opposed their passage, penetrated to the very- 
apartment where the two Magi were consulting 
Upon the affair of Prexaspes. Perceiving their 
danger, the one took up a bow, and the other 
a javelin, the weapons that came first to hand, 
to attack the ccaispirators. He who had the ja- 
velin, wounded Aspathines in the thigh, and 
struck but the eye of Intaphemes ; but he was 
soon overpowered and slain. The other, finding 
liis bow of little use in close combat, retired into 
a i^oom adjoining tliat where they fought ; but 
was so closely pursued, that Darius and Gobryas 
rushed into Ae apartment with him, and cut off 
all possibility of escape. Gobryas, having seiz* 
ed him, held him fast in his arms ; but as it was 
quite dark, Darius was at a loss how to direct 
his blow, lest he should kill his friend instead of 
the Magi. At length, however, he put all to^ 
the venture, by the exhortations of Gobryas ; 
and had the good fortune to kill the usurper. 
The conspirators, having thus accomplished 
their design, cut off the heads of the two bro- 
thers and exposed them to the populace, wh6 
were so violently incensed against the impostors, 
that they immediately fell upon the whole sect, 
iand killed every Magi they met, till night came 
on, and put an end to the slaughter. The day 
on which this great event happened was ever 
afterwards celebrated by the Persians with the 
■greatest solemnity. 

When the public tumults had subsided, a coun- 
cil was held to determine on the fiiture form of 
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governments Otanes voted for a republtc^ Me* 
gabyzus proposed an oligarchy, and Darius ar* 
gued in ^vour of monarchy. The c^inion of 
S>e latter was, after some; time) embraced by all 
f xcept Otanes, ivho told them, that since they 
vere reserved on electing a kiAg, he was willing 
to withdraw his pretensions to the government* 
on condition that neither he nor his posterity 
should be subject to a power which he abhorred* 
This request being granted, he immediately re- 
tired, and his descendants retained their liberty^ 
even in the time of Herodotus, .being no fartlier 
subject to the king than suited their own con- 
yeniency. 

^ . ^ Upon the departure of this; nobleman, 
. ^„^ ' the other six unanimously ag^^ed, that 
whoever was invested with the regal dig- 
nity, should, every year, present Otanes and his 
posterity with a Median^ vest, because he had 
been the chief author of the revolution. I'hen^ 
taking the election into consideration, they 
agreed to meet next mornings on horseback, at 
an appointed place near the city, and to acknow- 
ledge him, whose horse ^rst neighed, as king of 
the Persians* This plan was reduced to execu- 
tion ; and Darius, by a well-timed stratagem of 
his groom,t Oebares, obtained the sovereignty. 
Darius, having established himself on the 
throne^ and maiTicd the two daughters of Cy^ 
rus, Atossa and Artystona, divided the empire 

* A particular mark cf distinction among the Pernana. 

f Oeoares having heard of the agreement respecting the 
election, led a mare, over-night, to his master*^ horse, at 
the appointed place. Next morning, when the Persians 
awemUed, Danus's horse immediately neighed, and his 
osmpetitorsy d^ounting, sainted him king. 
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into twentf M.^^^ 6r ^t^feiimitn^ and Ml^^ 
pulmwi a goi>eniar over each divisiiDfi, ordelteg. 
litem to pay an annual tribute Persia wm te^* 
empted from taxalMii : ^ iiihal)itaEn«8 of Oe^ 
chisand Ethiopia were only* enjcnned to mafee 
sofae presents ; and the Arabians t» furnisft 
siidi a quantity of frankincense as wad equal, inr 
^ei^t) to a thdusand talents. By thi» establish* 
ment, a yearly revenue of fourteen ^ousand fiVe 
hundred and sixty Euboic taDents was Ixought 
into ^ royal treasury, beside seTetal smn^ of 
IMS consequence. The nobles^ by whose vafoup 
tlio- Persian empire was rescued from the hand^ 
of an impostor, were now raised to the highest 
drgnilks; indulged' with the Mberty of ehteriD|^ 
the palace wit^ut being ijn<$rodi»Ded; and ho* 
Doored with several ot^r an^ilie private^ : and^ 
ever afterward, the Persian, monarchs ci Hiiia- 
lace had seven chief counsellors privileged fli the 
same manner ; by whose advice all public affidiv 
were transacted. 

In <he commencement of Ihi^ teign, Iniar^ 
phemes, one of the con^iratorsy was put W 
death on the ioUowing occasion* Having gone* 
to the palace, in order to confer with Darius, he 
attempted to enter in pursuance of his ackaow^ 
legged privilege, but was stopped by the door- 
keeper and a messenger, under pretence that the 
king was in company with one of his wives. In- 
tapbemes, not believing them, immediately drdr 
hig scimitar, cut off their noses and ears, &stened 
their heads in a bridle, and so left them. In this 
depk>rable condition they presented themselves 
before the king, and explained the cause of their 
ifi usage. Darius, supxw^g this attempt might 
have been contrived by the six cooa{aFatOF9). sent. 
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§br them one after another, and demanded whe- 
ther they could countenance so inhuman an ac- 
tion. But finding that Intaphemes alone was 
guilty, he caused him to be seized, and, at the 
same time, secured his family, lest they should 
foment a rebellion. During their confmement, 
die wife of Intaphemes made such piteous la- 
mentaticNns at the gates of the palace, that the 
king, compassionating her distress, granted her 
permission to liberate any one of her relations. 
After some hesitation, she selected her brbtlier. 
Darius asked her why she had so little afiection 
for her husband and children, as to save her 
brother's life rather than theirs. The woman 
readily answered, that she might proba!t>ly have 
another husband, and other childi'en, if she were 
deprived of those she had ; but, her father and 
mother being both dead, it was impossible that 
the loss of a brother should ever be repaired. 
The king was so well pleased with this reply, 
that he not only gave her brother his liberty, but 
also pardoned her eldest son. 

Shortly after this event, Darius issued out a 
new edict for the rebuilding of the temple at 
Jerusalem, and enjoined his officers to see it duly 
executed ; decreeing that whosoever should at- 
tempt to alter the edict, or to obstruct the- Jews 
in the prosecution of their worit, should be pu- 
nished in the most exemplary manner. 

Scarcely had Darius entered the fifth year of 
his sovereignty, when he was compelled to lead 
all his forces against Babylon, which had thrown 
off her allegiance, Mid made preparations for 
sustaining a regular siege. The Babylonians, to 
prevent the consumption of their provisions, col- 
lected all their old men, women, and children, . 
F 2 



aod'atru^led them wij^hout ^iattnctkni) onlf re* 
s^lTiag oDe wife for each niaoy and a female seiv 
rmU to attend the bnisinesa of ^b» house* Da- 
rius, haviiig lain befone the city a j^ear and eigM 
monthS) and beings do less tired than his trocq^^ 
wiiih so tedious a siege^. Qndea¥om«d to effect 
his design by: various stratagems ; but they were 
all. rendered abortive, by the indefellgable vigi>» 
lance of the Babylonians ; and. he, at leng^ 
began to think of ratuming to Persia* At thiir 
juncture, however, Zopyrus, one of his chief 
commanders, put him in possession of the placet ' 
by one of the most extraordinary contrivances 
that was ever related in history* Having cui 
off his own nose andi ears, and mangled his bodf 
in a cruel mann^ with stripes,-he fled to the Ba- 
bylonians, fe^^nmg that he was thus inbmnanljr 
tmaabed 1^ Darius, for advising him to raise the 
siege* The Babykmians immediatdy <^red 
him the means. cX revenge, and gave him the 
coaraiand oC some forces, with whom he sallied 
out, and killed ten thousand Persians, who were 
posted, by agreement, near the walls. By thU, 
■and some future successes, he acquired sudi cre« 
dit with his employers, that the guard of the 
city was eventually committed to his care,, and 
he was thereby enabled to ii^roduce the PersiaD» 
by the gates of Cissia and Belus ; while the Ba-. 
bylonian forces were fully employed in d^entfittg 
their walls* 

Babylon being thus reduced a second time> . 
the walls were lowered &om two hundred cubit* . 
to fifty ; and about three thousand persons, who 
h^ been particularly active in the revolt, were 
impaled* . The rest were indulged mih the rayal: 
psrdon j a9d» because the rebete bad Inhumairiy 



dcflMy«L Iteir fnme%. DsfiiiB took eare tt^ fap- 
od^themt^lh ^vmhom. ^» acighfamiilhig jpro* 
waai» A4 teZQp3cru8»,«liB wCttrewMkcLwhlL 
thrfaighBftt famotm tfanfccnidd be. heaped) spoiL 
tttei ^Ittripgp the mm^der «£ iua 1^ md xg> 
cmtd the: snoat uwfmyocalaiachKof oActioa 
fronii bin ^gxtttefiftkjxriiiBey. who llei|iicnll|r tffiKBi<» 
ed^ he^ umldLBather Ibse twtss^ WaitifWamibaaL 

^ ^ Dariav hiding setdedr tfte afilin e£ 
y^ . ' -Batayloiti^ undertei^ an espedttioii. agAimfe 
thtt ScjKthiiiBfi^ on pnslulKse o£ tewR^sog 
the c^amitlni whkh thaitp«0pieha^hrou^t:upb* 
oa Aa»^ tixnt eAt hiiUdrediand tw«Bty yean be* 
&re»^ He accerdinglir maidiBd^ ifv«Qi an amif a£ 
seven hundiwdl tfaoasaad meify. to; the Thsidaa 
Bosi^UnuS) and having there p^m^ over a bridge 
of boats, subdued afiiThracfik^ ' He then proceeds 
ed to the. Isjbery or Danobfi^ where he had ap- 
pointed his:flfiet to join hiai^ and^ passed over an*- 
otiber bridge oi boats intD Scythian The Sqrthi- 
ana Hfct him on ^ttr frontier, but, conscious of 
hia supmor atrengtlr, they avoided an engage* 
menit ^aid retired bdbre iHm, laying waste th« 
country, and filling up all the w^s^and s^ing9> 
till faia army* was quilSe exhausted with tedion^^ 
and &tiguingmarche» Having, at laaty resolve- 
ed on iS^andianing tins wild enterprise,. Darius 
caused a great number of fims to be lighted in^ 
the night ; am^. leaving the old. nven and inva>- 
lids in the can^ he marched: wkhvall posnble ex-* 
pedition to regain the pass* of the river.^ 

The ScyHi^s perceiving, next morsimg, that 
the enemy had decamped, dispcOched & blsdi^ o£ 
forGca to the Dtfrahe by a.shormr road than, waa 
kiMRPn:. tit BaiiMS^ and: caixieal^ xeqiiestadl tei 
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lonians, who had been left to guard the bridge, 
to cut off the Pemans' retreat, and retire to their 
own country. Miitiades, prince of the Ch^rso- 
nesesof Tlirace, cheerily embraced the oppor- 
tunity of shaking off the Persian yoke ; and all 
the other commanders acquiesced, except Hys- 
tteus, prince of Miletus, who represented to the 
Ionian generals that thtir firivate interest was in- 
timately connected with that of Darius ; and thus 
determined them to wait for his arrival. To 
screen themselves, however, from the resent- 
ment of the Scythians, they promised to accede 
to their request, and actually began to break 
down the bridge ; but, while the Scythians re* 
turned with thenews of their success, Darius re- 
passed the Danube, and returned into Thrace* 
Here he left Megabyzus, one of his generals, to 
complete the conquests of the country ; while 
himself, with the rest of his troops, passed the 
Bosphorus, and took up his quarters at Sardis. 

Megabyzus, having effected the entire sub- 
jugation of Thrace, dispatched seven Persian 
noblemen to Amyntas, king of Macedon, re- 
- quiring him to acknowledge the sovereignty of* 
Darius, by the delivery of earth and water. • 
Amyntas readily complied, and entertained the 
messengers, at his palace, with the utmost mag- 
nificence. At the end of the banquet, the Per- 
sians, being heated with wine, desired Amyntas 
to bring in his wives, daughters, and concubines. 
This demand, though utterly inconsistent with ' 
the custom of the country, was readily granted. 
But the inebriated guests behaved so improperly 
on that occasion, that the prince of Macedon 
contrived to withdraw his father and th^ females 
from the room, upd caused a number of young 
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4Nit^^ T!ie«»bdiig like«^ teiilted bf tka 
Ftnmt^ irew th^ pcmaiidBt and kitted thci 

Ikulftr enqiltty vritt. msuk bf fileg^HM respects 
mg his mesBcaogtmi ; but mgIi c»e wntidDea^ 
eonccttt the truth, ttet tlie whole bmnneis mut 
dfectoallyftttllecU 

The Scytbiaiuiy albout tin tiiae, ^Msed the 
Dttiube, t^feve^ge the jntiiwoa oi their coisn* 
tiy» Ac(»r&i%lf r l^ejr feamgnd aH tlatt pett 
of Thrace iiiaickp hod mbnitctedihtbePievMilf^ 
as fkr as. the Ifielleiqpoiii, anil netame^^ hooM^ 
loaded wiift pKunder* 
2 ^ D^Btta hamog auffioientlf cefteiiMiii 

'^ ' hkaaii^efteir the fete uaaaeiBeta&ile!Xpe>^ 
dvtiont cawedaieet tohelndlt at CatK 
pBtyra% a dtf oh tlie river Iiidt»r and oBm* 
tim»09oA fde^hMf a Gt&nm of (^andiAt ttt 
make ail piabiic dlacoveries. on bodi aides tto 
aiver^ tU be anived at the Soudiem Obeah, and. 
then ta steer his coarse westward oahia vtmttt 
tb t^rnifb- Scylak, ha^mg. cbcttctiy observed these 
iintructkm%^ landed in Egypt on the thirtieth 
month kwa his first scttiiig outf and scibnrafter 
Mftmised to. Susa^ where he gav« the king m san 
tii^ictDry account of ha dbiervatiotis^ Dados^ 
hereiqxKi entered India a« the he«d o& a power^^ 
fid arm^y, and tnadeltot extensi^ coixftry the 
twentieth; ymvlnce o£ ti» Pemian enpiitu^ 

Daiiusy afiies his »e±dm.fii»as the Sicytlnan ex* 
peditiaiiy fafld^veiv hh bracher i%i«aphenies the 
g ef e r iu m e nt <^Sardfe) and a^etntedlO^aEOiesgOi* . 
ntvnor «f TfiitKe^ andthe ad|aee«t eeuntrieli oa 
tiieseM«>ailviatheroanLoflVfag9l»ys^ Ase^ 
Ami yaipjfcims eooa^ afteimid ia Kasim, the 
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ciaef islftiid of the Cyclade^t in the J&getm 9em 
the principal inhaJbitants were overpowered by> 
the rioters, and driven frcnn their habitations. 
In this. extremity they applied to AHfttag^H-aair 
deputy governor of Miletus, intreating him to 
take some measures jbr their restoration* Arisi 
tagoras immediately communicated the business 
to the governor of Sardis, representing that this, 
q[>portunity, if propei^ly improved, would, put 
Darius in possesion of Naxus ; &ciUtate the 
conquest, of Eubcea^ and open a free passage 
.into Greece. Artaphemes was so forcibly Mruck 
with these ideas, that, having c^taine^ the king's 
permission, he sent two hundred^hips to Miletus,, 
under the command of Megabates, a nobleman 
ot the Ach^menian femily* But a dissension 
arising , between the generals, Megabates re- 
venged himself on Aristagoras, by informing the 
Naxians of the design that was forming against 
their liberty* Hereupon they prepared, so vi- 
gorously ior their de^snce, that the Persians,, 
after besieging the chief town of the island four 
months, were.compelled to retire. The im>ject 
being thus rendered abortive, Megabates threw 
all th& blame upon the Ionian^ and obtained such, 
credit with Artaphemes, that Aristagoras was- 
condemned to bear all the charges of the expe* 
dition* Aristagoms, conscious of his inability 
to pay so large a sum, and s^iprehensive that, 
this unfortunate.. affair would terminate in his. 
utter ruin, began tx> entertain thoughts of revolt* 
iDg from his allegiance, as the only expedient that 
could possibly extricate him from his embarrasa* 
ment*: This design was immediately confirmed 
by a message from his uncle Hystiaeus, whc^ be^ ' 
iogramdousto quit the Peraian ^court| flattered • 
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l^imsei^ if an jr di8ti»t)aiice8 arose In Idnut^tint 
Darius woiilcl send him thither to a^^^ease theim 
-Aristagof^, -therefore revealed his. intentions to 
the leading men among the Ibmans, and applied 
himself diligently to all manner of preparations 
#3r so important an undertaking. 

Next year, when his scheme. was soflBciently 
npe ' fcr' e^eimdon, he (Uvested hitn^f of his 
power at Miletus, and resigned it into the hancfe 
of the peo{dd ; at the same time reinstating them 
in all their former privileges. He then prevailed 
upon the other petty princes of Ionia to do the 
same ; and, having united them all in one com^ 
mon league, of which himself was dedared the 
head, he openly revolted from Darius, and ang" 
mented his preparations for carrymg on the war^ 
both by sea and land. In the following ;q)rihg 
he went to Lacedacmon, hoping to. engage that 
city in his interest ; but, the king refbsiig toaf- 
ford him any succours, he proceeded to Athens^ 
where he met with a fisnrourable reception^ and 
obtained a fleet of twenty ships* 
^ ^ The lonians, being strengthened with 

.^^* this reinforcement, assembted. all- their 
iroaps ; set sail for Ephesus ; and, leax* 
ing their ships there, marched by land to tite cir 
ty of Sardis. This was taken with Httleopposi^ 
tion, and reduced to ashes ; but the lonians^ 
finding themselves unable to force the. citadel, 
which escaped t^e conflagration, and hearing 
that a numerous army was coming in- fuU march 
against them, retreated as expeditiously as possi* 
4>le, in order to re4mbark at Ephesus* Before 
they reached that place, however, they. were 
overtaken by the enemy, and defeated with great 
akiughter. Such of the Athenians as had the 
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mdkf mtdwbamoA homey tim^wiiM ^y ilgifii 
Mteany put iii Mb wub KuMfei^ ^ir )lf^ 

«n»atermrds cnenedofi for^ewevtiliAseB, bf ^ 
two nations, and filially tenasnated kk tbedcit' 
tkpneiioii of tine Feniaa empire* 
; I>iot«fdtttB&dfaig die defcctioa of the Athenif* 
ans, aadthe hfianry ipiaes attadicd to the latf 
amnlnoir, the Iiafiiain pnoeeeded* to ^ eiKbcu*- 
liflA of tfadir design rn^ exCiaoHinfuy vemshb- 
Imn. Their Beet aailed to thelielieapont and 
the Pra|»iiti8,. irfaere tfaey xpdioKxd the city of 
gfawMiftiiitiif and aeveral other towns on these 
q^Bsts. Ibi lihelr i«tura (hey made a aneceaaial 
(leacenton Cana, and competed the isilmUti»ts 
pf CypirQB to enter Into a confederacy againatf the 
Becsians. The Feniaa geaendai per^etvbg ibit 
lovoit become uttiversalv aaaembled all their 
farces in €3iiaa and the neighbouring prDySnce4» 
and at th^ same time ocdered the Phoeoiciifiii to 
assist them with Iheir whole navy« The lotuaoa 
happining to fidl in with the Phoenician fleet ^s 
they wiere sailing to Cyprus^ attacked and dis- 
posed them* &it thta ^^^ktory was of little im- 
fioriakioft) fee the Persian troops having effeeted 
a kuK&ig lA Cyprus, defeated the rebels in a san- 
gninary engagement ; k^led Aiistagoras, the 
author of the revolt ; and hroMght the whole iSp- 
Jimd under, subjeclion* 

Afier the reduction of GypniSi three Persian 
generals, Daiiuises, liymtsat andOtaneSt dmded 
Sieir ferces into three dtsdnct bodies, in order tia 
march as many ctiflferent Ufaya against the re>- 
ultfrs* Hannahs adya^Ksed to the HeUesponfe^ 
and, after recoiYttring the recited cities, marched 



•pfioBtiiie Camii% whatt he defaMI in twir 
isoDBtaexve battka ;.bot, ia the*t]yfd, he wm 
drawn into an ambasoidey and alt ta pieces^ 
ifoth. die whole of hi&armf* Hymees^ after poi>- 
«esaiBg« hunaelf of Cqis in Mysiai^ ledused ai die 
likn .G»aat ; but^ soon afiter^ lell sick at Tvoee^ 
und died* Otanes and Aiti^faeraes, ixrith ' the 
Best of the Persian generals, resolved to. lead all 
their.forces againistMiletus^ righdy conjecturing^ 
Ifatif that city were subdued^ all the others 
wonld ^antanly retam to their tdlegianoe* 
Bursaantlothia resolndon^.thef entered Ionia 
and jSolIa^ and took Cleomena; and. Cynia, whkh 
success tliffew so great a damp on the coofede* 
TBfsyi that their leader immediately abandoned 
Miletus, and set sail &xr the river Strymon) in 
Thtacet Vfh&rc he seized on a territory which 
had beea fbtatorly giv^i by Darius to Hy stisns ; 
but, as he was besieging a place beyond those 
limits, hewaskilled, and all his troc^ werecut 
infneces. 

^ ^ Pythagoras, an eminent citizen, who 
'' now hdd the> government of Miletus, 
being aj^aed of the grand design of^the 
enemy, cdled a general assembly of the loniai^ 
HI which it was agneed that they should devote 
dUthdrattendonto thefortifieadonof the ci^, 
and todie attackingthe Persians by sea, without 
attempting to Imng an army into the field* Ac«« 
oordingly they met at the Isle of Lada, over 
against Miletus, with a ^eet of three hundred 
and fifty sail. The Persians, surprised at the' 
sight of so formidal^ a fleet, and conscious of 
the skill of the lonians in maridme alfoirs, pru- 
dratly avoided an engagement, dU* their etpl^ 
Btgnes had privately corrupted tJie maiorpavt o£ 
V0L.VIIL G 
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tiie icohfedeniteB. When the eigiial was ^^m 
for iaifede, tlie Lesbianst Samians, and eeveral- 
otfaersy dnsefted the conunon cause^ and retaroed^ 
tcMhar reapectiTe tountiica $ while the remaio-^ 
iag'fitety conaiBtingof about a hundred veaseis^. 
M an easj pccj to the Persians* The ci^y o£ 
Miletus was then besieged iioth by sea and land," 
and soon rased to the ground by the conquerors* 
Most of the other towns that had revolted re- 
turned to their duty of their own accord ; and 
those that stood out, were punished vdth the 
most eicemi^ry severity. HystieuSf whose 
ambitious views, together with those of Arista*- 
goras, drew the calamities of warufxm the lonk 
ans, had bis dmre in the g^erai aiSEliction ; for. 
he was taken prisoner, and sentenced, by Arta* 
phemes, to the ignominious death of the cross* 
The PhcBnician fleet having effected the reduc* 
^on of aU the islands on the Asiatic coasts. Da* 
iius reeidkd aH his other generals, and appointed 
Mardonius, a young nobleman who had recently 
married one of his daughters, to be commander 
in chief of all the forces on the coast of Asia ; 
ordering him, at the same time, to in vadeGreece, 
and take amp^ vengeance on the Athenians and 
Eretrtans, for the destruction of Sardis* Mar- 
dotiius, in fiuftsiifince of these orders, assembled . 
his troops at the > Hellespont, and maiched 
through Thrace, into Macedonia, ordering his. 
fleet to coast ak^ the shore qs he proceeded by . 
land, that they, nught be at hand to act in conoert 
with each other* The Macedonians, alarmed at. 
the smval of so powerful an army, eluded tiie 
danger of an attack by vohmtary submisamis* 
But the fioet, in doubling tiier cape of Mou^t 
AthoS) was dispersed, and neariy destrc^d by 



« Iremendouft slonh, and the land axmj^ being 
encamped in an insecure situation, vns suddenlf 
Attacked by the Bryges, a |>eople of Thrace* who 
akttghteied a gwat number of the Penian sol- 
diers, and wounded Mardonius himself* The 
young general beii^ ^us disabled firom jHreae* 
cutmg his design, r^umed into Asia, without 
acqmring either glory or adyantage by. his expe^ 

^ ^ Darius, ascribing the ill success of his 
^^^ ' son-in-law to inexperience, thought pn>*> 
per to recal him, and appoint two other 
generals in his nxnn, Dates a Mede, and Artft> 
phemes, son of the late governor of Sardis. But 
before he issued his orders for any fertiier at- 
tempt on Greece, he resolved to try how the di£* 
ferent states of that country stood affected to the 
Penuan government. With this view, he dis- 
patched heralds to all their ckies, to demand 
tarth and water in token of submission* On the 
arrival of these heraldst several of the Gredkci- 
tiles, and the island of J^na, complied with 
their demands: but at Athens and Sparta thejr 
met with a very different reception ; being at one 
j^ace thrown into a deep ditch, and at the other 
into a well, and told to fetch their earth and wa* 
ter thence* The Athenians and Spartans were^ 
however, soaa ashamed of this action, which they 
had con^mitted in the heat of passion ; and, look* 
ibg upon it as a violation of the law of naticnfy 
seat^ambassadors to Susa, to offer satis&ction for 
the affront they had put upon the Persian heralds* 
But Darius, declaring himself satisfied with that 
embassy, permitted the ambassadors to return to 
their reiq^ecdre coundieS) though those of Sparta 
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toluataxily.ofieied tpeiqnate with tfaeir own Bra 
ihti Clime of their countrymeD* 
. ^^ Dads and Artaj^rnesthavingreceived 
- ^^/ <Mider»toplaQderthecidesof Eretiiaaad 
AdaADs, to reduce all the houses and tem« 
fdes to ashes, and to send the inhabitants of both 
places in chains lo Susa, set sail from Samos with 
a fleet of six bundled ships and five hundred thoQ<» 
sand men. Having reduced the island of Naxus^ 
and executed their conunission with rigour x>n 
diia and the other islands in diose seas, they 
Steered dicecdy to Ere^xia^ which they took, after 
a siege of seven days> by the ti-eachery of two 
principal citizeas* They then salted to Attiea* 
and wei« conducted by Hippias, the son of BU 
sistriM^us^ to the plains of MaratlK>n» whence thejr 
aoitiieralds to announece the fiiteof £$tsttia to the 
cidzens of Athens» esqpecdng thatthb news would 
terrify them int» aaimmediate sumsnder. c 
. The Athenians were. at this dme in the utmiosi 
embarrassment I for the Lacedsfimoniaiis^ win 
had promised to join themagamst the common 
^semy, could not set oiit till some days, after,. oH 
acaoont of a supersdtious custom, which did^not 
allow diem to begin a march before thei fidl 
moon ; and alF the other aUies were so dreads 
iiiUy alarmed by the approach of the 'Persian 
army, that they- unanimously withfaekl their as^ 
sistance* The inhalutants of I^lataea, howsver^ 
^cxQsented, at length, to funiish one: dumand: 
men, asid the Athenians were compdled to.;aiig^ 
ment their little force, by arming their sfavesy* 
contrary to their pcacdce on all odier ocrasiowfe 
The Beouanarmy, commanded by D%d%.cmH» 
sisted of a hundred tfapuaand fiaot and ten.thicNb 
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sandliorse, while that of the Athenians amounted^ 
ifi the whole, but to ten thousand men, under the 
eommand often able generals, as has been already 
narrated in the history of Greece. 

When the Athenian troo|>8 were assembled, it 
was warmly disputed whether they should ven-, 
tore SO) eng^igement, or ^vote ail their attention 
to the defence of the city. The latter opinion 
was embraced by aU except Miltiades, who reso- 
kttdy oj^iosed the proposal, and soon drew over 
Aristides, Callimachus, and some of the other 
oommttMjers. It being then resolved to attack 
the enemy, Miltiades was prevailed on to accept 
the command of the forces, and suitable prepa- 
ra:d(ms were made for the ensuing battle. Mil- 
tiades, though he accepted the command for the 
public good, would not risk an engagement, tttl 
the day on which it was his turn to assume the 
supreme direction ; but, when that came, he en- 
deavoured to make up what he wanted in 
strength and numbers, by the advantage of 
ground, and the disposition of his troops. Hav- 
ing covered his flanks with large trees, in order 
to form a barrier against the Persian cavalry, 
disposed the main strength of his army into the 
wings, and performed the sacrifice, according 
to the custom of his nation, at the foot of a 
mountain which precluded the possibility of an 
attack on his rear ; he gave tibe signal for battle, 
and animated the Athenians so successfoUy, by 
his words and example, that they rushed upon 
the enemy with the utmost resolution and intre- 
pidity. The Persians, regarding this conduct as 
the effect of folly and despair, prepared calmly 
for their reception ; and, after an obstinate con- 
test, broke the centre of thair army. TheAthe* 
G2 
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nians andPlataeatis, faoweter, iHio compesed tbe 
two inngs, affor^d-a ttmel^ succour to thdir r^ 
treatiiii^ countrymen, and attacked the Ftmmm* 
with such irresistible fory, that they soon Arewr 
tiiem into disorder, chased them to their QaeU 
and burnt several of their vessels* la this, actaocr 
the Athemioia ate sattd 16 have lost only tvmhuft^ 
dred privateott^, with some officerscf disdne'^ 
tion; whereas thePter«ans.leftitove}«attlloi«UHicl 
dead on the field oft batde, beside many .tittoRit 
who were slaughtered in their flight, burnt in 
their ships, or drowned in attempting torsomer 
the more distant vessels* • . ^ ^ 

After the battle, - an Athenian sddier) vrim* 
soiled all over with bloody hastened to acquamt 
hi& fellow citiaehs with .^ success of then* anityv 
On his arrival at the.p^faiiic place m^iere the. Ibuh 
gistrateswere jossembled^ he was so exhaiifltxsd 
with &tigue and loss of blood, that, having ex«» 
claimed ^ Rejoice, rejoice, ihe victory is ours J"' 
he fell down dead at their feet*: Tte Peraai» 
were so confident of success in this enterprise^ 
that they had brought marble to Marathon, in 
order to erect a trophy ; but at the tenxniiatioa 
of the engagement this marble iwas seited by the 
Athenians, and formed into a statue of th^godf 
dess Nemesis, whose province it was to puin^ 
unjust actions* 

The Persians, enraged at the frustratiito o£ 
their g^nd design, doubled thejcape of Sunium^ 
in order to surprise Athens befell the return of 
the army : but the : Athenian forces, receiving 
intimation of their intention^ majK^hed with su«^ 
expedition from Marathon, that they arrived at 
Athens before ^e enemy's fleet, and thus disap* 
pointed all their measures* ..^ 



Dfloans, he«iiiigof OieiitisiifiGiftAil i9tiim«f 
bis forces, was so &r from i«lliiqiiiahing%is de^ 
wgnupoDt Greece, chstlM le^i^i^ to go Ihi^r 
]Bpe»im»)atthe htadof a 0I1H more imFeiM 
avtn^r ; a&diaBi«ed!0«tonienitajBtt;hi»siibj»ct»m 
the^v^iti^prmriiMSMttf die.^aipimld accoiapaiiaB 
lam in this expeditwn:; Jbut nfter h^ ted: «^ll 
three years in making stdlidile fgqwBilSeiiibiS 
aew.wariiigi«<c«aioiifidrbf the fer^of BgjQyt* 
Thiacar^ttiniltaQ^. iiiJi^oh;pd him in gum pnEffs 
l^ezityx hovf^Ver, :jae^ WM.finnl^resdvfd;^ 
tiie texecutioQ i»f htSffiM p90|ec<^ he detemdiMd 
to jimd iwrt of hio.&me^jigaiDJit the Egyptiawb 
while hims^ iiMi;the remaiiMkry, shotM marQb 
into OreeoB^ But, .^eheaaU. the anvigcmei^ 
wcre]iiade»laid-XenBes,*.the.«o&«f Atd«^ wm 
dedai^ heifH^ipAteiit to the crown^Dari^ 
ened aaddied^tBtthe ^rty-^kiKth yeigroC^hkn^igiN 
Thisprindeiros.etidoved ildufch many ^lo^fe^t 
i^alities 7 hisname.is JboDoUrahly.JDeoor^ in 
Scripture, iaa alkfour^tof the Israc^tea^ a r^ 
storer of Godls. todtipfe, and a : promoter f^ tim 
holywoe^blpat Jei^ndc^. His wlisdom^ ji|«lioe} 
awl clettency jore iirantiiy GcnmnendBd foy. th« 
andents; ahdhia.i^rtiies<iviere rewarded i*with a 
nnmerous issue, a longreigB, and grtet g^eial 
pfOflperity*- 
^ ^ XerSDes, upon his first aeeession to the 

^gy/ <soim^ODnfiinied;all the. primleges- grants 

ed;by: hi& illustmiis predecenor to iko 

Jews, andeqieoiBliy thatwhidi assigned Item 



* Artabazanes was the eldest son of Darius; but. he, 
being bom before his father's exaltation to the throne, was 
cxcinded from the succession ; and the diadem was cos* 
fored on Xerxes, the eldest son, by Atossa. 
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the4»itote'of Saittaiia fet'defrvfiag^'the expettce 
(^'their daily sacrifideB. 

" Having marched against the Egyptian rebdis^ 
and redifced their country to a more piltiable state 
tlianh had ever been brou^tinto' by Ms piede- 
^saom, he bestowed the government of die pro- 
vince on his brother Achatmenes, and returned 
triumphantiy to Susa; 

> Being now resolved toexecute the dengn of his 
deceai^d&therreiative to Greece, he asseisA^ted 
atl the most ilhistrious persons of his court, and 
inside tiiem acquainted witfi the motives which 
prompted him tothat expedition. Upon the first 
mtimaticm of this project, Maxdonius, hoping to 
receive the command of the ariny, not only ex- 
pifessed his approbation, but extolled l^ntes 
above all the monarchs who had preceded him, 
atid endeavoured to show the absolute necessity 
of revengmg the tUshonours done to the Persian 
name, by the burning of Sardis, and the ddeat 
of Marathon. The evident satis&ction which 
the king reedved from this flattering didcoune 
sealed up the lips of all the other counsellors, till 
Artabs^us, uncle to the king, and equally vene*^ 
ral^e for his age and wisdom, mildly remon*. 
strated with Xerxes on the imjpolicyof his present 
resolution, and upbraided Mardonius with insin- 
cerity, for attempting to involve the nation in a 
war which nothing but liis own ambitious views 
could tempt him to desitv* ^ If," said he, ^ the 
war be resolved on, let the king remain in Persia, 
and our children be deposited in his hands, then 
go upon your expedition, attended by the best 
forces you can select. If the issue prove fevourw 
able, I will cheerfully forfeit my own life, and 



the fives, ofi my c^Uven ^ but tf the cnnent.ht 
iuaswend)le to my expectfttsons, dieft let your 
chfidven suffer dea&i andryooftelf ialsoy if ever 
you retuTQ*^' These sentiiBieDtSy though ei^ 
pnessedvin the. most re^ectfiil. manner, gay* 
such ombnigey that Xerxes ^dedwed, if Ar£iiM» 
HUB were not :hB^u&de hesl^ql&he immedkfeiy 
punished: for his presumption ;. and tammmnikt^ 
him to stay at bcxkie among the ^onnen, whom 
he too taach ^esetafalod, ,- while ht^ ld».aovcragBi^ 
would lead Mutttx/fBto gatheirlaxttnb in the MA 
of hcmour^ Tfai&buBguage^.heavcnttii^ was tmi$ 
the efiect of soddcnanger ^ fiac Xetxes'iJarwaad 
acknowledge^ Ihait^ had been! to. hlamev;iii 
tseating his Tenecable' reiativje iso hanUyf and 
exptat^ his fault t^ altribuiing it, publicly^ ilo 
the warmth of Ms yoiith).and want of ap^otifib 
He also, affirriled that he. was wiUiog to nsliiH 
qaash the iBrasion of .Greece, notvitelaiidingrrik 
^antom> had appealed to him in, ins aieep^ and 
conjured'him' txi commoice itibe war*. ! Upon thai 
declaratioBi ;idi.1tevBofaiemea who OQmiiDsed.tlMi 
council prosti^tEdXIteiiiBelveflr iiefcre ,their:s«i0f 
reign^ and tied wi^ each odierin;a|i^laudii^ hm 
pn^ent cohddfit. Xenxes, hoirererfwon changni 
Itts mind, and ArtsUianu»)hmisd^ either terrified 
by a dream, or fearing th^ rtiyil/dis|deaaure, Ue^ 
came a oeidoils^^rcHnoter of tberexpeditioQ^ 
which he hAd Recently condemned as ahmifd ttd 
dangeitius*' ; < • ■ m l•^ :. , •. oj,..'-: v .\ . 

That nothing swghti be ^ omitted ^frhieh eouU 
p06»bly <;ontii;buten6atfae^«iittQeiS.of Ida ondeisr 
taking, Xerxes entered into '^klliaiiGe with the 
Ciirthagiitiaiis^ wiK) ^ete^apiioint^ito^tack. the 
Greek cotbrnesinSkHy and ikaly, w^ the 
Penianai IpmledL Gnteceb: iHattuloBv the Cait>^ 
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tiiagiimai general^ aoeori£^;iy hired a great 
maiif mercenaries in Spain, Gaol, and Italy; 
and assembled other troc^ in Africa, till he had 
nised m army of three hundred thousand men ; 
and provided a suitable munber of vessels for 
the transpbrtatimi of hb forces and provitnons* 
' Xerxes, having spent three years in making 
.preparations throughout all the provinces of his 
empire, marched to Sardis, tht general rendez- 
vous of hb famd forces ; whilst lus navy sailed 
along the coasts of Asia Minor toward the Hel* 
lespont. To prevent the repetition of a disaster 
wluch formerly befel the Persian fleet in doubling 
Mount Athos, he commanded a passage to be 
c«t tl^ough the promontory, broad enough to 
admit of two gallies with three banks of oars 
each, passing in fitmt. He al^ (Mdered a 
bridge of boais to be laid across the Hellespent 
for the passage of his trpeps into Europe. This 
woffk was carried on with great expedition by 
die Egyptians and Phoenicians t but they had no 
sooner oompieied it, than a noletit storm broke 
it in pieces, and other dispersed or dashed against 
the shore ail the leteels ctf which it consisted. 
Xerxes was so vvriently incensed at his disaster, 
that, in the madness of wrath, he command* 
ed three hundred stripes to be inflicted on th€ 
sea, and a pur of fetters to be thrown into it, 
vrith these wocdsi ^ Thou salt and letter element, 
thy master has sentenced thee to this puinshmcot 
for offending him without cause ; and is resolved 
lopassovertheeiinspiteof.thy billows and in* 
Solent resistance." 

Having.strieUy enjoined dieexectttion of these 
extravagant orders, and condemned those who 
bad the direedkm tif the foamier wo^ to sufier 
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decapitatiooy Xencetappdnted mart tUUbl ar* 
chitects to build two other bridges, one ^r the 
passage of his troops, the other for the baggage* 
and beasts, of burden* When this work was: 
completed, and effectually secured i^;ain8t the 
power of the winds and water, the king marched 
his army from Sardis, where they had winteredf^ 
to the city of Abydus. At this place he con- 
ceived the desire, of viewing aU his forces toge* 
ther, and to that end ascended a stately edificcf 
where he discovered the sea covered with his 
ships, and the extensive plains of Abydus filled 
wiUi his troops. Whilst he was contemplating 
the vast extent of his power, and congratulating 
himself on his own felicity, his countoiance un-. 
derwent a visible change, «um1 he suddenly burst 
into a flood of tears* Artabanus asking the 
cause of this transition from excessive joy to 
violent grief, the king observed, that his weak* 
ness resulted from the consideration of the shorts 
ness of human life ; ^ for," said he, ^^ of all this* 
mukiitude not an incUvidual will be alive. a 
hundred years hence*" Artabanus, finding his 
nephew's mind touched with a sense <rf humanity,, 
improved the &vourable opportunity, by descant*' 
ing on the obligation of princes to alleviate the' 
sorrows, and qualify the tutterness of those lives, 
which they cannot prolong* 
^ p The necessary arrangementsbeingnow 
j^' made, and a day appointed for passing 
over the army., Xerxes commanded the 
bridge to be strewed with myrtle, and the most, 
fragrant perfumes to be burnt, while himself, 
pouring a .libation^ bom a golden cup, into the 
sea, solemnly addressed the rising sun, intreating 
that no impediment might hinder him from exr 



teodi^'M* -faiiqilfBitfi:jtD the: Qtmcp^^ 
Eun^ ..Havmip pitefeiredr diii T^ he 
Ihfew tlae'i<tQP) togetkeir.wi& a>^kienibaifi.«iid 
a Persian scixbitar^ iato the HeUe^pont^JaxuLgaxe 
Ube.sigcial for hisJarc^wtof l>eg^.]|ic^ muBdu 
When the whole armyrhadpatteedoT^ theking 
Qtdered his .fleet to stand to'; the ^wsstward for 
the: pm^ontory of Saittedooi . th^re to attend his 
farther .pleasure ;Vwhile he imaiched r his . land 
$aax:iestfait»igh'lhe:Thractan Checsonesus. to the 
dty of Doriscusj at. ^e anbuth. .of the river 
Hebnis. Having formed ah ciieaii4)iA6nt in the 
mat pltthss of E^riBciiSy he dt'spalched brders.to 
^s adiniralsto bring ^ . fieet' to: the adjacent 
shore^ that he might ^mth the greater facility 
number aQ his forces. , This was accordingly 
dma^y when the land atmy .was found to consist 
aS\ one million eight hundred thouiauid men ;. and 
the fleet of twelve hundred and seven large ships, 
and thre^ thousand. gaUies and transports^ which 
contained five hundred . and seventeen thousand 
SIX hundred and t^i men; so that the whole 
body . of forces ',led by\ Xerxes, against Greece 
amounted to two millions. three hundred and 
seventeen thousand, mx hundred and ten. These 
numbers, were so considerahly augmented in his 
inarch by suchvBaticnisas madeitheir submissions, 
that he arrived at Thennqxyja^ with two. mil* 
lions six hundred axid : foety<»one thousand six 
hundred and tea men,^ exclusive of servants, 
eunuchs, women, && who were supposed to 
equal the number of the efficient forces. Beside 
the subordinate generals .tif each nation who 
commanded, the troq>s • of their respective 
countries, the command of this great army was 
l^ven to six Persian generals, vias* Man^onius th& 



0on. of Gc^aydSj Smenjones the son of OtaoieS) 
Traitatoechmes the son of Artabanus, Masistes 
•libe -sea of Darius, Gergys the son of Ariazus, 
and Megabysus the son of the famous Zopyrus. 
The 4en thousand Persians, who were called the 
Immortal Band, were placed beneath Hydames ; 
the cavalry had also their particular generals ; 
and the fleet was commanded by four Persian ad- 
fiiifds* 

Xerxes, having taken a satisfactory account of 
his forces at Doriscus, advanced through Thrace, 
Macedon, and Thessaly, toward Attica, order- 
mg his fleet to follow along the coast and regulate 
their motions by those of the army. Wherever 
Jie csusEie, he found provisions prepared for his 
use, in compliance with the orders he had sent •; 
and 6very city was compelled to entertain him— 
:A circun^tance which induced a citizen of Ab» 
de^ra. to ss^ that his countrymen, might thank the 
1^5 for Xer3;es's moderation in being content 
with one meal a day* 

Athens and Laceds&mon, the two most power- 
ful cities of Greece, receiving intelligence in the 
jnean time of the enemy's motions, sent ambas- 
sadors to Argos, Sicily, Crete, and Corcyra, to 
request succours, and form a confederacy for the 
common preservation of the Grecian states* 
The Argians readily ofiered a considerable body 
of troops ; but a dispute arisuig about the com- 
mand, the ambassadors were compelled to quit 
the territories of Argos before sun-set ; tlie crf"- 
fers of Gelo, the most powerful prince in all th6 
Greek colonies, were rejected on a sioiilar ac- 
count ; the inhabitants of Corcyra advanced with 
a fleet of sixty ships to the coasts of Laconia, 
whette they waited the issue of an engagemeni^ 
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and determined to join that paily which shouM 
prove victorious ; and the Critane, having con- 
sulted the oracle, peremptorily refused to enter 
into the league. 

Thus abandoned by all their countrymen, ex- 
cept the Thespians and Platasans, who sent some 
trifling succours, the Athenians and Lacedaemo- 
nians prudently resolved to terminate all intes- 
tine discords, and commit the care of their forces 
to men of Imown probity and valour. Accord- 
ingly peace was concluded between Athens and 
Egina ; Themistocles was nominated general of 
the Athenians ; and the Spartan forces were 
placed under the command of Leonidas. 

These arrangements being made, it now re- 
mained to determine in what place they should 
meet the enemy, in order to dispute their en- 
trance into Greece. Various proposals were of- 
fered on this important subject ; but it was at 
length resolved, that Leonidas, at the head of 
four thousand men, should hasten to defend 
Thermopyla, a narrow pass between the moun- 
tains that divide Thessaly from Greece, and the 
only way through which the Persians could ad- 
vance by land to Athens. Leonidas accordingly 
marched thither with all possible expedition, po- 
sitively determined either to stop the progress of 
the invaders with his handful of men, or perish 
nobly in the attempt. 

Meanwhile Xerxes advancing near the straits, 
was greatly surprised at the resolution of the 
Greeks ; for he had imagined that on the ai^>roach 
of his numerous army they would betake them- 
selves tonight. Having oixlered a scout on 
horseback to reconnoitre their numbers and form 
of encampment, he received such intelligence as 
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might have assured hhn of their heroic deteniii« 
nation. But he still entertained hopes of their 
retreat ; and, during an interval of four days, 
used his utmost endeavours to corrupt the valiant 
Leonidas. His offers being rejected by the pa- 
triotic prince with laudable indignation, he sent 
a herald to demand his ai^ms ; when Leonidas, in 
a style truly laconic, answered, " Come thyself 
and take them." 

Xerxes, enraged at this reply, sent a detach- 
ment of Medes and Cissians to secure the obsti- 
nate Greeks, and load them with chains. Such, 
however, was the effect of Grecian courage, that 
these assailants were defeated with great 
slaughter ; the Immortal Band, consisting of ten 
thousand chosen men, were compelled to retire 
with considerable loss ; and the Persians, who 
next day attempted to retrieve the credit of their 
companions, were attacked with such in^sistible 
fury, that Xerxes is ssdd to have leaped three 
times from his throne on the apprehension of a 
total defeat. 

Whilst the Persian monarch contemplated 
with mingled astonishment and vexation, the in- 
flexible obstinacy of the Greeks, and Uie perplexed 
situation of his own affairs, Epialtes the son of 
Eurydemus, expecting a noble reward, came to 
him, and discovered a secret passage to the sum- 
mit of the eminence which overlooked the Spar- 
tan forces. Hydames, having advanced thither 
at the head of ten thousand chosen Pi^rsians, 
overpowered the Phocseans who defe^u^ this 
pass, and hastened down the mountain in order 
to attack those who defended the straits in the 
rear. Leonidas^ now perceiving the impossibility 
•f withstanding the enemy> deured the rest of his 
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aTfies fa retire; but resolutely nnilnf^tified Hkr 
dfwn station wkh the Thespians said*thrae! 
hnndred LaccidsenloniaaiS) who fii^mly res61ved i» 
die with their heroic leader. The Thebans were 
also detaihedj though probstbly against <th€ir in* 
clination. 

The augur Magistias, who had predicted the^ 
event of this enterprise, detennined to share die 
fete of his beloved prince ; and both the The^^oi' 
and LaCedremonian forces avowedly con^diered 
Themiopyfe as their grafvc ; but so fair were' 
they from E)eing affected by this consideration^ 
that when Leonidas, advising them to take some 
refreshment, observed they should sup together 
with Pluto, they uhanimoudly raised a shout of 
triumphant exultation. 

The royal invader, having poured out a Ifca- 
tion at the risitig of the sun, proceeded against 
the Greeks with the whole body of his army, as 
had been advised by the traitoT Epialtes. Upofk 
theiT approach, however, to the entrance of the 
defile, tliey received so violent a shock, that the 
Persian officers were necessitated to stand behind 
their respective divisions, in order to prevent the 
ffight of their men. Great numbers of the Pfer- 
sians falling into the sea were drowned ; oth^r^ 
were trampled to death by their own comrades } 
and many peridied by the hands of the Greeks^ 
who exerted themselves on this occasion with ex- 
traordinary gallantry. When the brave Leo^ 
nidas, d^erwhelmed by numbers, and covered 
with i^6uMs, fdl amongst the slain, Abrocomesi 
and Hypertinthus advanced with great resolution^ 
in order to seize his body, and carry it in triumph 
to their brother Xerxes. But the Lacedaemo- 
nians, inflamed with a noUe enthusiasm, drove 
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l>ack die astonished enemy four times; sacrificed 
the lives of many principal commanders to their 
just resentment, and rescued the dear remains of 
their valiant general. 

Having effected this glorious purpose, and 
perceiving that the army which was conducted 
by the ba!se Epialtes, advanced rapidly to attack 
their rear, the Thespians and L^ceda&monians 
retired to the narrowest part of the straits, and 
collected themselves into a phalanx on a rising 
ground, where they continued to perform the 
most surprising prodigies of valour, till they 
were at length literally buried beneath the darts, 
arrows, and other missile weapons of their multi- 
tudinous assailants. 

• Xerxes, having lost twenty thousand men on 
this memorable occasion, wreaked his vengeance 
on the deceased Leonidas, by causing his head 
to be struck off, and his body fastened to a 
cross — an action which redounded to his own 
infamy, without affixing any disgrace on this im- 
mortal hero. He then caused the greatest part 
jof his fallen Persians to be privately buried; and 
proceeded in his march through Boeotia to 
Attica. 

During the glorious action at Thermopylae, 
the adverse fleets engaged at Artemisiors, a pro- 
montory of Euboea* That of the Greeks con- 
sisted of two hundred and seventy-one sail, but 
the Persian fleet was far more considerable, not- 
withstanding they had recently lost above four 
hundred gallies in a violent storm.^ Designing 
to encompass the Grecian fleet, they caused two 
hundred vessels to sail round the island of 
Eubcea. The Greeks, receiving intimation of 
this project, set sail in the night, with aa inteiM- 
H3 
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tion of attacking the enemy by day-break ; but 
having rtiissed this squadron, they advanced to 
Aphetae, where the whole Peraan fleet hy at 
anchor, and soon came to a general engagement. 
The conflict was extremely obstinate, and the 
success Ineariy equal. However, the Greek* 
found it necessary to retire to some place where 
they ihight repair their vessels, and accordingly 
steered toward the straits of Salamis. This en^ 
gagement, though not decisive, tended to exhila- 
rate the drdofnng spirits of the Athenians, who 
now perceived that their numerous enemiesi 
Were not invincible. 

News being brought to Athens of the etiemy'ii 
near approach, the Athenians were persuaded 
by Themistocles t6 seftd their wives and chil- 
dren to places of security ; to abandon their city 
to the Persian fury ; and to embark with all con- 
venient speed in a fleet, which might possibly 
yet arrest the victories of an insulting foe. The 
^Persians meanwhile marked their progress with 
elaraghter and devastation; and a detachment 
was sent to plunder the temple of Apollo at 
Delphos, which had been enriched by ofieringg 
and donations from most of the oriental nations. 

Xerxes, arriving with the main body of his 
army at Athens, found only a few citizens, who 
having literally interpreted an oracle which im- 
plied that " Athens should be saved by wooden 
Walls," had attempted to fortify their city with 
boards and palisadoes. These unhappy persons 
perceived their mistake wlien too late for re* 
medy ; but such was their courage and patrio- 
tism, that they peremptorily refosedto listen to 
any terms of accommodation, and defended 
themselves with incredible resolution, till they 
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were all cut to i^eces* The iU-&ted city 
then doomed to destractioo, the templet were 
rifled, the monum^ts overthrown, and the ni»- 
merous buildings reduced to one undiitinguifthed 
heap of ashes* 

- The Gleans ha^ng utianimoudy resolved to 
wait the enemy'iB approach in the straits of Sft- 
lamis, and the Persuan officers having determined 
<m an engagement, Xerxes caused a thnme to be 
ierected on the top of an eminence, whence he 
miglit briK>ld the conduct of each party, and 
Ibrm a just ofHiiion of the heroism or cowardice 
of his troops* bribes, were also appointed to 
register the mmes of such persons as should sig^ 
nalize themsdves agcdnst the Greeks ; and every 
other piecaution was tak^i which art or policy 
could suggest, to ensure the victory to Uie io- 
iraders* 

On the morning which was expected finally to 
dedde the fate of Greece, the Peisians seemed 
ei^r to engage ; but Themistocles, who com- 
manded the Athenian fleet, prudently kept aloof 
till a certsdn wind, which rose regularly at the 
same time every day, began to blow. As soon 
as this breeze sprang up, he gave the signal for 
battle* The Persians, knowing that they were 
immediately under the eye of their sovereign, 
advanced to the attack with apparent intrepi- 
dity ; but the wind blowing directly against 
them, and the number of their vessels emba^ 
rassing them in so confined a space, their cou«* 
rage soon abated, and the battle terminated in 
the complete dispersion of their fleet, some flee^ 
ing towaixis Phalerus, where their army lay en- 
camped, and others seeking refuge in the hai> 
bours oS the neighbouring islands* In this me- 
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morable engagement the Grecians lost forty- 
ships ; and the Persians two hundred, besides 
many that were captured with their crews and 
ammunition* 

Confounded by this unexpected defeat^ and 
alarmed at the idea of an obstraction to his re- 
turn, Xerxes commi^oned Mardonius to re- 
main in Greece at the head of three hundred 
thousand men, while himself should march with 
the remainder towards Thi'ace, in order to cross 
the Hellespont. Accordingly, he commenced 
his journey from Attica ; but lus troops were se- 
verely distressed by hunger and sickness during 
the whole march ; and the bridge which was 
erected with so much ostentation being destroy- 
ed by a violent tempest, he who had proudly led 
his numerous army to the certain conquest of 
Greece, was now compelled to cross the Hellesr 
pout in^ a fi^ng boat. About the same time the 
Carths^inian army, consisting of three hundred 
thousand men, was completely vanquished bj 
Gelo, king of Syracuse. 

Mardonius having passed the winter in Thes^ 
saly and Macedonia, led his troops early in the 
spring to Boeotia, whence he sent Alexander, 
king of Macedon, to detach the people of Athens 
from the OHifederacy, by offering to reinstate 
them in their former possessions, and to rebuild 
their city at the Idng's charge^ The Athenians 
received these offers with indignant contempt; 
but, knowing their inability to withstand so pow- 
erful an enemy, they retired to Salamis, Irae- 
zene, and ^gina; while the disappointed Pcr- 
»an entered Athens, and demolished whatever 
had escaped the fury of Xerxes. 

On his return to fiaeotia he encamped on the 
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banks of the A8opii%»hitfaer the Greefcsibikywed, 
under the conduct of Pausanius, king of l^art% 
aflid Aristides^ cmmiaaider i& cbirf ^ the Athe- 
miuu The Paaia& army at this time consisted 
of three hundred and fifty thonsaad mea ; whQe 
that of the Greeka acafcdy amounted to oQ» 
hundred and ten thousand* 

Anxioua to try the courage of an enemy so in* 
ferior in number^ Maidonnis sent out hi» catahy 
to sktnniah with theGrecianft^ The Megariaosp 
i*lio were encamped on a plain, sustaiMd the 
first attack with undaunted fimuQeas ; but were 
afterward t}u?own into disorder by the Persian 
archers* A body of three hundred Athenians^ 
perceiving the enemy's advantagey hastened to 
the relief of the Megaxians, andy after an obsti- 
nate confNctt - slew Masistius, gpeneral of the 
Asiatic horse, and compelied hia fidkrarers tQ 
seek fi>r safety by a precipitate retreat. 

After this encounter, the ho^ik aimies surr 
Teyed each other for the s:pace of ten days, unth- 
out attempting to renew the combat; till at 
length Manionius became impatient of dday, 
and, in opposition to tlie more prudent advice of 
his comfutnioas, resolved to give battle. 

The Greek generals, having received priyater 
hiteUigence of this determination, oidered their 
officers to prepare for engagement : but the fi>l«- 
lowing day was spent in changing the amlnge^ 
ments of each army f aiid in the evening Uie 
Gre^yiB judged it expedient to retire to some 
other place more coAvenientty situated for water* 
Accordingly they decamped about midnight^ 
and marched in an irregular manner till they ar- 
rived at the little city of Plataea. But the con- 
fimon whichensued in theit removal had uni* 
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Ibrtiiiiatelf separated the Athemans from their 
companions* 

Mardonius was no sooner apprised of 

' ' this movement, than he drew up his forces 
in battle array, and advanced with shouts 
of exultation, as if he were not to combat but 
plunder a fleeing enemy. Having passed the 
Asopus, he overtook the Tegeans and Lacede- 
monians, who, Ending themselves attacked by 
the whole Persian army, dispatched a messenger 
to acquaint the Athenians with their imminent 
danger. The Athenians instantly marched to 
relieve their allies ; but were prevented fnom exe- 
cuting their generous intention by a body of 
Greeks who sided with the invaders. The Per- 
«an force, however, was necessarily divided ; 
and whilst the Athenians fought with their 
usual intrepidity, the Spartans broke into the 
very centre of the adverse army, and performed 
such astonishing prodigies of valour, that Mar- 
donius himself was slain, and the <tismayed Per- 
sians were driven to the very skirts of the camp, 
which they had strongly fortified with an enclo- 
sure of wood. 

Elated vrith this success, and breathing re- 
venge against the barbarous destroyers of their 
peace, Uie Lacedxmonians pressed forward, in 
order to force the entrenchment ; but were un- 
able to effect their purpose,, till the Athenians, 
having obtained a decisive victory, hastened to 
their assistance. A breach was then made in 
the wall, and so dreadful a slaughter ensued, 
that of three"* hundred thousand Persians, Medes, 

" * Artabazus, a Persian nobleman, who had foreseen the 
eoii«e<)tteiicc of Mardoniut'a imprudenoe, nojooner foun4 



^y^ansy &c* scarct three thousand escaped the 
avenging sword. By ^s glorious battle, in 
vrhii^ the Spartans lost but ninety-one men, the 
Athenians fifty-two, and the Tegeans sixteen, 
was Greece deliTered fix>m the Persians, who ne«> 
ver after atten^ted to cross the Hellespont. 

The same day that this victory was obtaMed 
at Platsea, the remainder of the Persian fleet was 
destroyed at Mycale, a promontory in Asia ; for 
while the land-forces of Greece rendezvoused on 
the isthmus of Corinth, their fleet assembled un« 
der the command of Xandppus and Leotychidet 
at ^gina» Here they received an embassy from 
the lonians, inviting them to enter Asia, and 
delivei' the Greek.coIonies from tlieir tyrannicai 
oppressors. Upon this invitation they immedi- 
ately set saal, and steered ^heir course by Delos, 
where they received intelligence that the Per- 
sian fleet was then at Samos, and might easily 
be destroyed. They accordingly resolved t» 
improve so fayourabte an opportunity ; but the 
Permans, being apprised of their design, retired 
to Mycale, where an anny of one hundred 
thousand men lay encamped. Here they drew 
their vessels on shore, threw up an entrench- 
ment, and determined to maintain a siege. The 
Greeks, however, having efiected their landing, 
attacked the enemy with such impetuous fury, 
that the entrenchments were soon forced, the 
dastardly auxiliaries fled precipitately from the 
assailants, and the Persians^ after defendmg 
themselves with uncommon resolution, were 

ihat it was impossible to resist the Grecians, than he macfc 
a timely retreat with forty thousand men to Byzantium, ' 
and thence pasted overinto Asia. 
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eonipBlkad to flee .toHtbe fmMw.oTtiMe iBirie^ 
ix>uriisg^ moiiDtMiM. A dmdfUl «laaglbter qow 
took filftce ; the Pei^siab gtlktenls Tigranes iand 
Mfo^db&tes fell beaeath *^e ooiM|f!ieri]|g-acmS' ^f 
Oreecr, and >eyen those vrho aoygbt thc^ safely 
in reti^eBt were bFoti^t<-b«ttk b}r ite txeacbePD»6 
JBdMesians, who had been dptjointed toguaid the 
paflste* The Greeks havii^ thus completed the 
Tciix of their protid invaders^ set £re to the Per- 
nan vessels, pillaged the oasnp, and returned to 
Semod, loaded with an immense bootf, and 
crowned with i^e unfading laurels of wdl-eamed 
refutation* 

Xerxes, upon the news tvf these overthrow^, 
connnanded that all the Greek cities in Asia 
ahouM be demolished ; and ordei^ his troops to 
«c»ntnence their inarch towa«i Siiaa, that he 
^ght elude the pursuit of a ccmqueiing eiiemjp. 
He accordingly quitted Sardis with precipitattoD, 
and hastened to the seat of government* 

While Xerxes readed at Saix^, an e^nt took 
piade which it would be unpardonable to omit, 
as it exhibits in lively cokwrs the character of a 
Persian sovereign, and the dreadful effects of 
^mlimited authority. The king, having con- 
ceived a violent passion for the wife of his brother 
Masistes, exerted ail his arts to detain the ac- 
complishment of his impure denre ; but as the 
object of his affection was a wconan dFexemplary 
virtue, and toiderly attached to her amiable 
husband, all his proje<^ were rendered abortive* 
At length, however, he married his eldest aony 
whom he had named as his successor to the 
crown, to Artaynta, the^ daughter of this prin- 
cess^ supposing that so great an honour would 
attach the mother to his interetrt^ and subdue 



b«r^ 'bitiieilo^ iafiei^ble reBohitkm* But fitiding^ 
hinoBdf . decdred in this expecUtkm^ he trans- 
ferred his inclinations to Artaynta, who did not 
fiiiloir the ^fious example of her moUier's 
finnneak. Wbiist t^s intrigue was carrying on, 
HunesUisy wi£e to Xerxes, presented the king 
with a ireryiioh and curious mantle, of her own 
iw wk,nvinfih ipv which he, being much pleased 
iRth^ put on whe& he next visited his mistress* 
Hnrifig bound tern with an oath to grant any 
fiunour Bhe should require^ Artaynta desired him 
to ^ve her the mantle ; and Xerxes imprudently 
acceded tx> her request, though he {Mnly fore- 
saw the ill consequence that would result from 
his conqi^ance. Hamestris, seeing the princess 
in Hus splendid garment, was now fully con- 
firmed in her suspicions; but instead of ex- 
pressing her rage against the daughter, she re- 
sobed to reveiige. herself upon the innocent mo« 
ther, whom she considered as the author of the 
intrigue. That she might effectually execute her 
diabolical intcntbn, she waited till the celebra^ 
tton of heroQOBQTt^lHrth day, when the que^i, 
aocprdifig to the custom of the country, had the 
privilege of demanding any particular gratifica- 
tion. This festival being come, she required 
that the wife of Masistes might be delivered into 
her hands. Xerxes was struck with horror at 
this d^nandj both frotn regard to the peace of 
his brother and the innocence of the destined 
victim : but being overcome with solicitations, 
he, at length, aait his guards to apprehend the 
virtuous princess, and delivered her into the 
hands of the revengeful Hamestris* This mon- 
ster of cruelty immediately caused her breasts, 
lips, tongue^ nose) and ears to be cut off, and 
Vol. VIII. I 
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thrown to the dogs before her &ce ; «Eid then 
sent her home in that deplorable conctition to her 
husband. 

Xerxes, in the mean time, sent for his brodier, 
snd told him that he must consent to part from 
his wife, ofPering to supply her place wi^ one of 
his own daughters. But finding thut no ofiefs 
whatever could prevail on Masistes to acconi 
with the proposed divorce, he told him, that since 
he refused his daughter, he should neither have 
her nor his own wife, and thus dismissed htin* 
Masistes, apprehending from this preamble that 
some great misfortune had happened during his 
absence, hastened to his own house^ where he 
found his beloved princess cruelly mangled, and 
weltering in her blood. Exasperated at thb un« 
paralled outrage, he instantly assemJ>led all 
his friends, servants, and dependents, and set 
out for the province of Bactria, of which he was 
governor, with an intention of exciting the Bac- 
trians to a revolt ; but Xerxes, hearing of his 
sudden departure, sent a body of cavalry after 
him, who, pursuant to the despotic onder, oit 
him In pieces, with his wife, bis children, and all 
his retinue. 

The Persians, being successively driven, by 
the victorious enemy, from Cyprus, Naxos, 
Caria, Lycia, and the Thracian Chersonesus, 
soon became totally discouraged ; and Xerxes 
himself, relinquishing all thoughts of future oon* 
quest, devoted the whole of liis time to the 
:gratification of his vicious inclinations. His diaso* 
lute iionduct, however, rendered him obnoxious to 
his subjects, and finally induced hk chief fiswour» 
ite, ArtabanuSj to conspire against his life. This 
nobleman, having, with the privily of Mithn- 



daiesi ooe of the eunucbsof the palace, murdered 
Xerxes ia his bed<hamber, went to Artaxerxes, 
the king's third son^ and charged Darius, the el- 
der brother, with the crime of parricide ; insin*> 
ating that he had been led to the perpetration of 
that horrid act by his insatiate ambition ; and' 
that he designed to sacrifice Artaxerxes. likewise 
to his aspiring projectSir The young prince, 
burning with revenge, and implicitly believing; 
these artful si^;gestions, immediately rushed to 
his brother's apartment, and put him to death. 
Artaba&us^then placed Artaxerxes on the throne; 
but with a design to let him enjoy the regal dig- 
nity osdy till such dme as he had formed a party 
strong enough to seize it for himsel£ Artaxerxes, 
however, on receiving intimation of the impend- 
ing danger, countermined his scheme, and killed 
lum before his treason was sufficiently ripe for 
execution. 
^ ^ The new. monarchy having thus re- 
^5^/ moved one formidable competitor, ex-^ 
erted himself to crush the traitor's parti- 
-sans^ and to secure his crown from the attempts 
jof his brodier Hystaspes, who held the govern- 
ment offiactria. Accordingly a bloody conflict 
ensued between the friends of Artaxerxes and 
the adherents of Artabanus, in which mssiy noble 
Persians fell on both sides ; but, at length, vic- 
tory crowned the arms of justice, and the rebels 
were punished according to their deserts* An 
army was then sent into Bactria, which bad der 
ckred in &v0iir of Hystaspes ; but, the forces 
provkig nearly equal, each party retired, without 
any considerable loss, to prepare for a second 
engagement. Next year, however, Artaxerxes 
sent so powerful a reinforcement to his troops., . 
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that the opponent wa» defeated, and hknfeetf 
firmly established in the empire. 

Having thus completed his great designs, and 
precluded the dread of &rther disturbance, bf 
fiUing all the posts of honour and emolument 
with such persons as were zealously attached to 
his interest, the king appointed public rejoicings 
to be made for the space of one hundred and 
eighty days in his capital ; and, at the eKjMra- 
tion of that time, gave a magnific^it entertain- 
-ment to all tlie grandees residing- In the city« 
Vashti, the 4)ueen, made a^similar festival, in her 
apartment, for the women ; and here the history 
of Esther, Ibr which the reader, is. referred to 
the volume of JDivine inspiration, takes place« 
jj p In the fifth year of this reign, the 

460. Egyptians made a violent struggle for 
their liberty, having bestowed their crown 
on Inanes, prince of the Lybians, and prevailed 
on ihe Athenians to assist them with a fleet of 
•two hundred ships ; but their exertions proved 
ijfnlortunate both to themselves and their allies^ 
as they were reduced to slavery, andtfa&'AdK&- 
tiians lost their fleet. Soon afterward, however, 
the citizens of Athens- equipped another, fotmid- 
able fleet, and gave the command of it.to Cimon^ 
who successively reduced Citium, Mahun, and 
tyther cities of Cyprus ; defeated the Persian fleet 
■Qnder Artabazus, and eventually compelled Aiv 
taxerxes to conclude a peace, by which it was 
-agreed, that no Persiaa ship, of war should be 
pennitttdto sail between the C^anean and Ghe» 
-lidonean islands, and that no Persian general 
should advance within three days'.march of the 
Grecian seas« 
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^ p The rengeful and inhuman Hamestris, 
^'^3 * having prevailed on her son to deliver to 
her Inanesy and the Athenians ivho had 
been taken with him in Egypt, caused the unfor- 
tunate pnnee to be crucified, and passed the in- 
human sentente cf decapitation on his adherents, 
regardless of the conditions of surrender, which 
had been ratified with the greatest solemnity* 
This cruelty, which was sanctioned by the name 
of a sacrifice to the manes of prince Achxmenes, 
gave such disgust to Megabyzus, who had 
hedged his word for the safety of the prisoners, 
that he immediately retired to his government 
in Syria, and iexcit^ an open revolt. Upon the 
first inteiiigenee of his design, Osiris, a Persian 
nobleman, was sent from Susa, wkh an army of 
two hundred thousand men, to suitress the re- 
bellion ; but Magabyzus took him prisoner in a 
general engagement aiid compelled his troops 
to seek their safety in a precipitate retreat. The 
king, hearing of this accident, sent a herald to 
demand his general, and Megabyzus generously 
detiveredhim up, as soon as his wounds were 
healed. 

The following y-cor Artaxerxes «ent another 
army into Syria under the command of his ne- 
phew Menostanes ; but this general was attend- 
ed with no better success than Osiris, for he ex- 
perienced a similar defeat, and left the rebels in 
possession of the field and all the baggage. The 
king, being now convinced that he could not 
accomplish his purpose by force of aims, dis- 
patched seme-persons of eminent rank to Mega- 
byzus, and adjusted the difference to the satis- 
^tion of all parties. Some time after his re- 
turn to court, Megabyzus was condemned to die 
12 
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for shooting first at and kilting a lion while en- 
gaged in the chase mth his sovefeign. This 
sentence, however, was changed into that of 
i>erpetfial banishment; and^ at the expitationuof 
five years, the taliant general was .reinstated dn 
,his former dignities, which he enjoyed till his 
.death. 
3 Q ArtaxCTxes, after a reign of more than 

424. forty years, died in peace, and left the 

succession to Xerxes, the only son he had 

by his queen ; though by his concubines he liad 

serenteen, among whom were Sogdianus, Och^ss, 

.and Arsites. 

Xerxes the Second had only es^nned the dia- 
dem forty-five days, when his intemperance at a 
public entertainment induced Sogdianus toexe- 
eute a scheme which he had planned for his own 
aggrandizement* Accor^ngly, when the king 
had retired to rest in a state of inebriety, Sogdia- 
nus repaired to his bed-chamber, where he^osas- 
sinated him, and thus possessed himself of the 
empire. 

The re^cide was scarcely seated on the throne, 
when he caused Bagorazus, the most fiuthful of 
his fother*s eunuchs, to be sfoned to death, and 
committed some other cruelties, which rendered 
him extremely odious both to the nobility and 
the army. He then sent for his brother Ochus, 
who had been appointed governor of Hyrcania, 
intending to sacrifice his life also to the security 
of his ill-acquired dignity; but Ochus, having 
proclaimed his intention of revenging the murder 
of Xerxes, drew over to himself so formidable a 
party, that Sogdianus was soon deserted by all 
his subjects, and finally doomed to expiate his 
crimes by a cruel death. 



Odbpsy btmff nowi invested with the supremte 
xQtl«mtfy£i98iiiaQd^die namexif.Darias, whence 
^hefis €Onunoi|ly.at)oken'of by histontos under 
the 9i|i|>elUtiono£ Darius Netiuis, of Dtfvki$lhe 
^Bairtaid* > Tlie«6niineoBement«f hisitign'Waa 
adktorbed by theirtrii^ i^ his brotiier Amtes, 
who, with the assistance of Asty^hkis, the lOQ 
fof Megc^scus, einiea^cmred to to^pl^t^'iiim in 
-the. ean|4re:(as.' he'ifaad supplanted -SegdMinus. 
-Thiai stfa^tne^ howa^er^ was vendened ad)ordve, 
'£)rA8^phfa% B§b^ haacrdkk'g thtese battfesy sur- 
lendei^d hixtiaelf to the kkig ; and Andtes, hear- 
ing that Ms^colleagoe was treated with great 
ckmoicy, followed' his escanple; upon idiieh 
both ther'rebel» were caused to be thrown into 
. 4nin»Bg* ashes. ~ Pamacyasf who had been privy 
•to the assassination of Xeites, was, about the 
.isame time^ put to death ; and Mcxiasthenes, the 
&TOQrite eunuch of Sogdianus, was doomed tx> 
a cruel punishment^ which', he only eiudled by an 
act of suicide* 

These sev^itaes' did not procure Dfeuius the 
^tranquillity he expected, but, on the . contrary, 
a spirit of rebellion prevailed, which seemed to 
gather strength from opposition, and disturbed 
his wiiole reign with violent commotions* - 
B. C. ^^^^^ *^*^^ ^^® above-memioned' execu^ 
414. tions, Pisuthnes, governor of Lydia, re- 
volted from his allegiance, and raised to 
army of Greek mercenaries ; but Tissaphemes, 
whoni theiking sent against him, caused a gene- 
ral defection of the Greek 'foit:es, who imme- 
diately espoused the cause of the oppoi^he.partyt 
< vrtiile their employer surrendered to the royalists, 
and was sentenced to be sufibcated in hot ashes* 
The rebel's death, did^not, however, teniiinsftfi 
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the public troublte^ &r hts sod Atnorgto put 
himaelf at the head of the remaiBing troops^ and 
centintted, for the space 6f two years^ to infest 
the maritime parts of Asia minor, till he was 
.•t lei^^ taken priscHicr in Ionia, and sent to 
Tissaphemes, who immediately issued out orders 
.fiir his executitm.* 

Scwody had tMs tebdlbn subsided, when 
.Artaxares, the &TDurite eunuch of Darius, be- 
caine so intoxicated with ambition, that he at- 
tually formed the des^ of ascending the thnme 
-on the muitfer of his royal master. Having 
considered maturely every obstacle which might 
IHt)bably check or frustrate hb* intentions, he 
married a Persian lady, and wore an artificial 
beard, giving out that he was not what his coun- 
trymen had hitherto supposed. This vile arti^ 
fice, however, was exposed by his wife ; Darius 
<was made acquainted with every particular of 
the plot, and the traitor was sentenced to sm 
ignominious death. 

About this time the £g3rptians shook off the 
Perman yoke, and, with the assistance oC the 
Arabians, determined to carry the war into Ph<s- 
nice*. Darius, however, seems to have been vic- 
torious, fer Herodotus informs us, that, on the 
•death of Amyrtxus, his son Pausiris succeeded 
him, with the consent of the Persians. The Medes 
also revolted during this war, but they were 
soon compelled to return to their allegiance, and 
were reduced to harder subjection than before. 
• ^ ^ Darius, having settled the affairs of 

^Qj' the revolted provinces, bestowed the su- 
preme command of Asia minor on his 
youngest son, Cyrus, and ordered him to assist 
the LAcedxmonisms against the Athenians, con- 



^tnCry to the |»rud«]lfiB«nQ^mc»lt<^^ 

/who, by scrni^times^assisftiti^ oQepart9ir,and aome- 

Uimesthei^er, had balatided maUJors between 

them so jndicioost))^^ thaitahef oontimied to «x- 
Jiaust their rage en each cvther^ withoiit hmag 
jetsnre to disturb the Pertians^ .theic eomiaon 
eaemy. Tbn oiidersoottnexposed the wvokncss 
xtfthe Mngfs pblitks; for th& i^aiCwdseiDtoiiistis^ 
•having overpowered' their Alhei»an opponents^ 
with the a&sisttaiceof C3trus^ dent ta iiivade the 
^rsampv&^fffuicfi in Asia, said astuallyr moAt 
«8Qck isD^xM'tant cbnquests, that Darius &uBd it 
i^s^edient to diAtnlAite^ lat^'^soms of^nk>Dey 
^onisigthe gdremors (tf the Greek «itie% in ohier 
ito*i«kindle the war in Gi^eece^ -and to-compd ^the 
Lacedxmonians to recal their forces. 

.: Danus, h^ringthat Cyxxn bad/sentettced two 
4ioUftPes^ijus to death, meself because ttmy had 
mot, inf meed&g hitn, wcapp^ up^tiwitrliandsin 
:their Bleev^as WascUBtDBiary^ in thte^preseiiceof 
a Befsian incmarch, recalled him'' to: ^tmet^ on 
pf^tSDoe that he -was iiktisposed^ and^desinyus of 
"seeing faim.v Cyttis immediatefy^prfepared ibrjyB 
jonmef^ ^a^r sending sadtsiibsuliesrto th^'La^ 
JcedaHhonian federal as enabled! him to. gain that 
^membmble victory at the Goat'a JRiver^v od^ ^e 
iHelleaspont, whicl^ crashed the. Allieflian powet) 
and terminated the Peloponnesian war, *aftei!/it 
•had contimikd twenty -seven ybanu : Baiius was 
-hightyrpnwrbked at his son's conduct wkhregwd 
•to 'the Persian nobles ^ but the qu^n^ who itai 
exceedingly paHaal to iCyi<u%' and bail an absc»- 
hite sway oYer^herroytd consort, effocled a coni>- 
|dete^peaondli«tipn, and' prevailed en-^ie king^ 
<ifefueo£k th»8e pm^AaoiS' to her favoimte soil 
'Whicit*he4)ad(rebently iqipqirited hiini to igdvmsu 
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^ ^ Soon afiter this tiwiiBacUociy Darius Nc^ 

^^' thus diedy in the nineteenth year of his 
reign, and left the imperial diadem to his 
scm Araaces, who^ on his ascending the throne, 
assumed the name of Artaxerxesy and received 
the appellation of Mnemon from the Greeks, on 
account of his extraordinary memory. It is re* 
.lated of this prince, that, while he was attending 
his dying fiither, he earnestly requested to be 
informed by what art the government had been 
so happily managed, that, by adopting the same 
rules, he might be blessed with similsu' success* 
Tp this interesting question Darius replied, dmt 
he had constantly acted, to the best of his know- 
]edg6y in obedience to die dictates of justice and 
religion* 

On the arrival of Artaxerxes at Pasargada, 
<whither he went to be solemnly inaugurated, af- 
ter the Persian custom, he was informed by one 
4if the priests, that his brother Cyrus had formed 
the treasonable design of assassinating him in 
thetemfde* Upon thb intelligence Cynn was 
^MCUfed, and doomed to expiate his. offence by 
^eath ; but his mother, Parysatis, solicited the 
king so powerfolly on his behalf, that he not 
vtAy revoked the sentence, but permitted him to 
return unmolested to the government of Asia 
ininor. 

Cyrus retumed to his government with senti- 
ments of revenge agidast his brother) and re- 
solved to exert all his abilities to drive hhn from 
the throne* Accordingly, he employed Clearches, 
a Lacedemonian general, to raise a body of 
^reek troops for his service ; prevailed on the 
cities under the government of Tissaphemes to 
isToltfrwn their allegiancei and, on various spe- 
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€2005 pretenoess assembled forces opei^y and 
hiunb^ demanded the royal protection against 
Tissapheiiies* 

Finding that Artazerxes was effectually de- 
ceived by these appearances, he hastened to the 
accomplishment of his grand design, and took 
such measures as seem^ td promise the most 
ample snccess to so daring an enterprize. The 
aimy which he had raised consisted of thirteen 
thousand Greeks, and one hundred thousand 
regular troops of other nations ; and the fleet 
conmsted «)f thirty-five ships, under the com- 
mand of Pythagoras, a Lacedaemonian, and 
twenty-iive under Tamas, an Egyptian admiral. 
Having, at length, got all things in readiness, 
the young prince commenced his march from 
Sardis toward the upper parts of Asia, pretend- 
ing that he was advancmg against the Pistdians, 
who had frequently harassed his province with 
predatory incursions* However, as these prepa-* 
rations were evidently too great for so trifling an 
enterprise, Tissaphemes hastened to court, said 
convinced the king so effectually of his brother's 
designs, that he assembled a numerous army to 
meet hinw 

Meanwhile, the rebel prince, advancing by 
long Hfiarches, -arrived at the straits of Cilicia, ' 
and found Syennesis, king of that country, pre- 
pared to dispute his passage ; bat the appearance 
of Tamas and the Lacedaemonian fleet upon the 
coast con^pelled Sy^me^s to abandon his design, 
and provide for the safety of his own territories. 

Cyrus, having surmounted this difficirity, and 
apprised a- mutiny f)£ the Greek scMers by some 
magnificent . promises, arrived at the plains of 
Cunaxa, in the provippe of Bab^c^, wliere. he^ - 



§umd hi^vbfotlwi^tat thfe ,fae<<L qE .iwnn lugidBBi ^ 
thousand meiH . ready ibr. battiOi.. He iamw*", 
diately leaped from his chariot, andonlered hia' 
troops to stand to their arms^with^aitaUowifig 
them any time for refreshment* The first shock: 
of the Greek mercenaries wa&so dread£uly tha^: 
one wing ofthe rcryai army was. instantly put to 
f^ht, and Cyrus was pnKiaimed king with re- - 
peated acdamatbns v wlulst headvano^ against.- 
Artaxerxes with six hundred chosicn faorse9<xiBi^ 
peUed a detachment of the body guards to re*i 
treat, and killed Artagerses> their captain, with .' 
his own hand. During this encounter he disei^ 
vered his brother) upon which he -exclaimed, ^ I 
see him 1" and, spurring on his horse, engaged 
him with such fury as seined to change the bat- 
tle into a single combat, each of the brothers en* 
deavouring to assure himself of the empire by 
the destruction of his competitor* Cyrus killed 
his brother's horse, and wounded him on the 
ground, andf when he had mounted another, the 
furious prince attacked him again with such im- 
petuosity, that he must inevitably have been 'kil- 
led, had not the guards immediately discharged • 
a volley of arrows against his assailant ; who» 
throwing himself headlong upon the king* was 
pierced through with his javelin, and iidl liJfelesa : 
at his £bet« Artaxerxes then caused the head 
and right hand of the rebel to be cut off, and pe» 
netrat^ into the encsny'a camp, where he pos- 
sessed himself of the greatest part of their bs^. 
gage and provisions* 

The Greeks having defeated the king's, left 
wing, commanded by Tissaphernes, and the rig^t' 
wing of. Artaxerxes having routed the left- of the . 
enemy, bodi parties were.ignocant of what hap-. 
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pcned in oAer parts of the army, and both con- 
gratulllted theihsclTes on their great achieve- 
ijients; but when the king received intelligence 
that his men had been put to flight by the Greeks, 
lie immediately rallied his troops, in order to 
ifevenge' his disgrace. However, the Greeks, 
under the command of Clearchus, repulsed and 
chased them to the neighbouring hills. At the 
abroach of night the Greeks returned to their 
camp, which they found had been recently plun- 
dercxl ; and next morning they received intelli- 
gence of Cyrus's death, and the utter defeat of 
that part of the army. Upon this news they ten- 
dered their services to Ariacus, offering, as con- 
querors, to bestow the Persian diadem on him 
instead of Cyrus ; but, on his rejecting their 
ofifer, and advising them to follow him to Ionia, 
they quitted their camp about midnight, and 
resolutely pursued their march through the heart 
of tile Persian empire and the royal detachments, 
which perpetually harassed them, till, after a 
journey of two thousand three hundred and 
twenty-five miles, they arrived safely at the 
Greek cities on the Euxine Sea. This memo- 
rable retreat was at first conducted by Clearchus, 
but he being cut off by Tissaphemes, Xenophon 
was chosen in his room ; and, by his extraordi- 
nary prudence and valour, the Greeks effected 
their noble design. 

Artaxerxes, believing that he had killed his 
rebellious brother with his own hand, and re- 
garding it as the most glorious action of his life, 
was highly incensed against Mithridates, a young 
nobleman, who boasted that he had given the 
mortal blow with his javelin. He accordingly 
delivered this unfortunate person to Parysatis, 

Vol. Vm. K 
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Mrho caused him to be boated ; a punishment 
siresdy * described among the customs of the 
Persians* A Carian soldier also, who claimed 
the honour of killing Cynis, was tortured in the 
most dreadful manner for ten days, and then put 
to an agonizing death ; and the eunuch, Who, in 
obedience to Uie royal command, had cut off the 
Kead and hand of the revolted prince, was flayed 
ajive, and his skin stretched out upon two stakes 
before his eyes. Nor did the savage resentment 
of Parysatis stop here, for, having conceived an 
implacable hatred against Statira, the consort of 
Artaxerxes, shejioisoned her in theJbUomng man- 
ner : Having invited the queen to supper, on 
pretence of a reconciliation after a disagreement 
concerning the late revolt, Parysatis ordered a 
certain bird to be served up which was a great 
rarity among the Persians, and divided it be- 
tween Statira and herself, with a knife that was 
poisoned on one side. Statira, being encouraged 
by the example of her enemy, cheerfully partook 
of the repast ; but she was soon seized with 
convulsions, and, after a few hours, expired. 
The king, suspecting his mother as tlie cause of 
fhis accident, caused all h^r domestics to be put 
to the torture, and by that method discovered 
the whole scene* Gygys, one of her confidents, 
was then sentenced to a cruel death, and Pary- 
satis herself was confined to Babylon ; but, at 
length, Artaxerxes permitted her to return to 
court, and received her again into favour. 
B. C. Tissaphemes was no sooner sent back 
4cp. to his government, after the death of 
Cynis, than he began to oppress the 

* Sec page 32. 
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Greek cities that were situated within the verge 
of his authority, and had espoused the cause of 
the deceased prince. Upon this occasion, they 
sent an embassy to implore the protection of the 
Lacedaemonians, and obtained an answer suitable 
to their desire ; for that people, having ended 
their contest with Athens, and being desirous of 
revenging their ancient injuries upon the Persi- 
ans, sent a powerful army, under Thimbro, td 
take the field against Tissaphemes ; but Thim- 
bro being soon recalled, and sent into exile, Des- 
cyllidas was nominated to succeed him in the 
command. This general, receiving intelligence 
that Tissapherhes and Phamabazus, governors 
of -the neighbouring pro^dnces^ were at variance, 
prudently made a truce with the former, and per- 
formed such prodigies of valour s^nst the lat- 
ter, as soon compelled him to crave a cessation of 
arms. Having effected this important design, he 
took up his winter quarters in Bithynia ; whilst 
Phamsiiazus hastened to the Persian court, with 
grievous complaints against Tissaphemes, and 
prevailed on the king to issue out orders for the 
equipment of a powerful fleet, which might ssdl 
under the conmiand of Conon, an Athenian ex* 
Ue, who then resided at Cyprus. 

Meanwhile Dereyllidas, having made himself 
master of Atama, received orders from the La- 
cedemonians to march into Caria, upon the sup- 
position that Tissaphemes would readily comply 
with any demands for the safety of that province. 
This opinion, however, proved ill-founded, for 
Tissaphemes and Phamabazus no sooner heard 
of the Greek's approach, than they united their 
forces, and came up with him in so disadvanta- 
geous a post, that an immediate attack woukl, in 
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all probability, have completed his ruin* Phama^ 
bazus insisted on the expediency of this measure) 
but Tissaphemes, recollecting his danger at the 
battle of Cunaxa, sent heralds to inidte Dercylli- 
das to a parley, in which a truce was agreed on, 
till the answers of their respective masters should 
be known* Thus were the Grecian army rescu- 
ed from destruction by the pusillanimity of their 
enemy* 
g ^ The Lacedaemonians, hearing that Ar- 
396. taxerxes was equipping a formidable fleet 
on the coasts of Phoenice, Syria, and Cili- 
cia, sent Agesilaus, one of their kings, with a 
considerable body of troops, into Asia, in order 
to make a diversion* Tlus afpair was managed 
with such secrecy and expedition, that Agesilaus 
landed at Ephesus before any of the king's of- 
ticers naa ukj toom. »futti««tttm'w* '«mo^^»..«^j^ **»*»* 
began to conquer all before him at the head of 
ten thousand foot, and four thousand horse* 
Tissaphemes, being whelly unprepared for war» 
artfully concluded a truce, on pretence of re- 
presenting the demands of the LacedaBmonians 
to his master, but, in reality, to gain sufficient 
time for assembling a powerdil army* Accord- 
ingly, on his receiving a numerous body of forces 
from the lung, he peremptorily orde^d Agesi- 
laus to depart from Asia, threatening him with 
an immediate attack in case of refiuaL Thia 
message excited much uneasiness anumg the La- 
cedaemonian troops, who were conscious of their 
inability to withstand a force which had ^now 
been joined by auxiliaries from every part of the 
Persian empire; but Agesilaus, their valiant 
leader, fistened to the heralds with apparent sa- 
tisJactiop, imd gaily observed, that he was under 



great obligations to Tissaphernes, for having 
transferred the friendship of the gods, bj his 
perjury, from Persia to Greece. Having thus 
dismissed the Persian heralds, he made a feint^ 
as if meditating the invasion of Caria ; but 
ivhilst Tissaphemes marched to the reUef of 
that province, he turned suddenly upon Phry-* 
g^ where he reduced several towns, and led his 
troops back to Epbesus, loaded with an immense 
booty. 

In the beginning of the spring Agesilans took 
the field, and proclaimed his intention of invad- 
ing Lydia. Tissaphemes, suspecting that he 
ratiier designed to fall upon Caria, marched his 
troops to the defence of that province ; but Age< 
silaus actually entered Lydia, and. approached ra-* 
pidly towards Sardis. The Persian forces were 
now recalled from their former route, biit Caria 
being a mountainous country, and very unfit for 
the operation of the Asiatic cavalry, their efibtts 
were rendered abortive; and the Lacedaemoni* 
ans, having obtained a complete victory, overrun 
the whole province, and enriched themselves 
with the spoils of the enemy. 

Incensed by the ill success of this campaign, 
and irritated by the complaints of Conon and 
Paiysatis, the king resolved to put Tissaphemes 
to death ; but, as an open attack might have 
been attended with danger, on account of the 
great authority which he possessed in Asia, it 
was resolved to cut him off by artifice. Accord- 
ingly, Tithraustes, captain of the guards, was 
^mished with two letters, one directed to Tissa- 
phemes, empowering him to carry on the war 
according to his own jiidgment, and the other 
ad4re8sed to Ari»us, governor of Ljwssa, charge 
K3 
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ing him to ascist Tithraustes wi& his coiH&sd 
und forces agaiQst Tissaphenies. Ariacas, ob 
the receipt of his letter, invited the destined vie 
^m to Gome to him, that diey might coittult 
about the operations of the ensuing campaigB* 
Tissaphemes imme^tely went to LArissa, vrith 
a guard of only three hundred men, not suspect* 
ing any evil design ; t>ut whilst he was bathing, 
f according to the Persian custom, he was seized 
by order of Tithraustes, who caused his head to 
be struck off, and sent into Persia. 

Tithraustes, succeeding to the government of 
Tissaphemes, sent messengers to expostulate 
with ^esilaus on the impropriety of continuing 
the war after the author of tiieir diflferences was 
put to death. The Lacedaemonian prince repli- 
^, that he could not accede to any proposals 
without orders from Sparta, but that he was wil- 
ling to oblige Tithraustes by quitting his pro- 
vince* Accordingly, he led Ins troops into Phry- 
gia, Titiiraustes having sent him thirty tatots, 
to defray the expences attendant on his journey* 

During his march, Agesilaus received dis- 
patches from Sparta, in which he was aj^winted 
sole commander of all the forees in Ana, both 
by sea and land* He accordingly marched down 
t^ the searcoast, to settle the maritime affairs, 
Sknd then proceeded to Phrygia, where he reduced 
several considerable towns, and amassed an im- 
mense treasure, maintedning his army in affluence 
on the territories of Phamabazus* Thrice he 
marched into Paphlagonia, and concluded a 
league with Cotys, king of that country ; and, 
returning to Phrygia, took up his winter resi- 
dence in the strong city of Dascylium. How- 
ever, whilst he was thus prosecuting the war in 
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^ ^ CoMm,?<mht8retunifi»mcoi]rt, hawing 
^^/ brought a supply of onooey, amw, and 
j^nsioni, £>r the fleet, vent on board 
with Phamabasus, and inuned^tfely 6et tail m 
quest of the enemy. The adverse armamenti 
eame within view of each othcir near Cnidoa, a 
maritinie city of Asia minor, and each of the 
fommandera seemed determined on u«ng thdr 
utmoBt exertions. Piaander, whom Agesilaiis 
had appointed adnural of the Laced»moniaiiai 
behaved with extraordmary courage, and hadi 
at first, a considerable advantj^, b^t his vessel 
being boarded, and himself slain by Conon, his 
countrymoi betook themselves to Bight iii so 
disorderly a manner, that Conon captared fifty 
of thdr ships, and obtained a complete victory. 
The triumiJiant c(»nmanders then sailed round 
the Asiatic coasts and idands, till they had re- 
duced all the cides which, in those parts, were 
subject to the L^acedbmonians, piHaged the ma* 
ritime parts of Laconia, and loaded their fleet 
with immense treasures* After these exi^dts, 
Phamabaeus returned to his government of 
Phrygia, and Conon sailed to Athens, with 
dghty ships and fifty talents, for the purpose of 
Teboildiag* the wall of that city. 

* The rettoratioa of Athens gave such offence to the 
Lacedaunonlans, that they conceived the most implacable 
hatred against Conon, and, soon afterward, procured hit 
disgrace at court, by accusing him of having purloined tht 
king's money for the oecntion of that work. 
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Confounded by this disaster) and conscious of 
their inalnlity to nuuntain the war, the Lacedx- 
monians sent Antalcidas, one of their citizens» 
Co the goveroor of Sardis, enjoining him to con- 
dude a peace on the best terms he could obtain. 
Athens and the other cities of Greece also sent 
their deputies, and a treaty was soon concluded, 
by which Antalcidas basely surrendered to the 
Persians all those Greek cities in Asia, for liberty 
of which Agesilaus had so long and so bravely 
contended. 

Artaxerxes, being thus disengaged fiom the 
Grecian war, resolved to turn all his forces 
against Eui^ras, king of Cjrprus, whom he had 
long before deigned to expel from that island. 
Accordingly, he sent thither an army of three 
hundred Uiousand men, under the command of 
his own son-in-law, Orontes, and a fleet of three 
hundred ships, under Gaus, the son of Tamus, 
whilst Tiribaasus was appointed commander in 
chief both of the land and sea forces. In this 
extremity Euagoras applied to all the powers 
who were at enmity with the Persians, and re- 
ceived ample supplies from Egypt, Lybia, Ty- 
ria, Aralna, and other countries. The Athe- 
nians, also, notwithstanding the recent treaty 
with Artaxerxes, sent ten ships of war to the 
assistance of their old ally ; and, when these 
were defeated and captured by the Lacedemo- 
nians, they sent another fleet^ and a considerable 
number of land forces, under the command of 
Chabrias, who arrived safely, and soon reduced 
the whole island under Euagoras. However, 
Chabrias was soon recalled, in consequence of a 
new treaty with the king of Persia, and Cyprus 
was thus deprived of any fiuther succour from 
Greece. 
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EuagoTM, having at length collected a fleet 
of two hundred sail) advanced, with the aasiat- 
ance of his allies, to attack the V9ho\Q Persian ar- 
mament* His first shock was irreustible, and 
he captured and destroyed several of the enemy's 
vessels ; but Gaus, advancing vrith a fresh squad- 
Tony attacked him with such resolution, and ex- 
hiUted so glorious an example of undaunted bra- 
very, that tiiie rest of the Persians recovered thdr 
flfurits, returned to the charge, and, at length, 
^tuned a complete victory ; tiie confederates b»- 
ing chased to their respective harbours, and £tt- 
agoras himself compelled to retire to Salamine, 
where he was closely besieged iy)th by sea and 
land. 

Whilst the victorious Tiribazus, went in per- 
son to acquaint his sovereign with these transac- 
tions, and to request a new supply for the prose- 
cution <^^ the war, Euagoras penetrated through 
the Persian fleet, in the dead of the night, with 
ten ships, in hopes of persuading Achoris, king 
0f Egypt, to espouse his cause with a powerliil 
army. However, this expectation was frustrate 
ed, and Salamine was reduced to such extavmi- 
ties, that Euagoras, on his return, was obliged 
to capitulate. The proposals made by Tiribazus 
were, that aU the cides of Cyprus should be 
atmndoned, except Salamine, which Euagoras 
should hold of the king as a servant under his 
master* Euagoras readily consented to the first 
Gomfition, but positively refused to submit to the 
last ; and, upon finding the Persian t»mmander 
inflextUe, he broke off the canfiBTeQce, and ap» 
piled his thoughts entirely to the fiartificationiir 
the cily» 

Meanwhile Orontea who ciwnnandcdthe land 
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forcesj became jealous of his superior, Tiribazus, 
and sent such accusations against him to the 
court, that Artaxerxes immediately ordered the 
supposed trsdtor to be carried prisoner to Susa ; 
at the same time conferring the chief command 
upon the unprincipled accuser. Orontes being 
thus invested with ample authority, and dread^ 
ing a defection of his troops, who began to ex- 
hibit tokens of a mutinous dEisposition, hastened 
to conclude a peace with Euagoras, by which it 
was stipulated, that he should h(^d Salamine as 
a tributary monarch under the king of Persia. 
Thus tenmnated a war which had cost the Per- 
sians fifty thousand talents, or near ten millions 
sterling. 

This treaty was no sooner ratified, than Gaus, 
resenting the injuries of his kinsman Tiribazus, 
concluded an alliance with Achoris, king of 
Egypt, against Artaxerxes, and prevailed on the 
Lacedxmonians to join the confederacy ; but be- 
fore these great projects were sufficiently ripe for 
execution, Gaus was treacheroui^y assassinated 
by one of his officers, and the death of TacheS) 
who undertook to carry on the same design, ren- 
dered all the preparations .entirely useless. 
^ p Artaxerxes now resolved on an expedi* 

384. ^^^ against the Cadusians, a warlike 
race, who inhabited a mountainous tract 
between the Euxine and Caspian seas. He ac* 
cordingly marched in person against them, at 
the h^ of twenty thousand horse and three 
hundred thousand foot ; but the sterility of the 
country proving inimical to the subsistence of 
so numerous an army, they were soon com- 
pelled to feed upon the beasts of burden ; and 
even these became so scarce^ that an ass's 
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bead was valued at sixty dmcbmaa. In this 
dreadful emergency Tiribazus, who followed 
the court as a priscmer, contrived a stratagem, 
which rescued the Persians from impending 
ruin. Understanding that the Cadusians had 
two kingS} who were encamped apart, and had 
conceived a jealousy of each others power, he 
prevailed on Artaxerxes to enter into treaty 
with them, and to entrust him with the manage- 
ment* Accordingly, he went in person to one 
of the kings, and sent his son to the other, as- 
suring each that the other had sent a private 
embassy to the Persian camp, and advising him 
to make his peace as soon as possible, that the 
terms might be more advantageous. These 
artful negociations were crowned with success, 
and Tiribazus, on his return to Susa, was cleared 
from the charge of treason, and reinstated in his 
former honours. 

Artaxerxes, having drawn some powerful 
auxiliaries from Greece, and exerted himself to 
compose the dpmestic troubles oi that country, 
resolved to chastise the Egyptians, who had long 
before shaken off the Persian yoke. Accordingly, 
the forces were assembled at Ace, since called P to- 
lemais, where, upon a general review, the army 
was found to consist of two hundred thousand Per- 
sians, under Phamabazus, and twenty thousand 
Greeks, under the command of Iphicrates. The 
naval armament was also pn^rtionate, for it 
consisted of three hundred galleys, beside an 
incredible number of vessels laden with provi- 
sions. The war was intended to commence with 
the siege of Pelusimn ; and both the fleet and 
army began to move at the same time, that they 
might act in concert as occasion required. 
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Whakt mst PcFSians were emplo)ned in ma]i^ii|^ 
these MTangements, Nectanebis, king of Egfg^ 
received intdligence pf aU their designs^ aiid 
teok such measures for the defence of Pelusium, 
that the approach to it was soon reiidered im* 
practicable by sea and land* Instead, therefore, 
of making the descent which had first been 
projected^ the inyaders sailed to the Mendesian 
mouth of the Nile,^where they landed their 
tfoops with little difficulty, reduced the fortress 
that defended it, and put the Egyptian garrison 
to the sword. Iphicrates then proposed to re- 
embark without loss of time, and attack Mem- 
phis, the capital, before the Egyptians could 
recover from their consternation ; but the main 
body of the army not being come up, Pharna- 
bazus refused to undertake any thing before 
their arrival. The valiant Greek, exasperated 
at the thought of losing so favourable an oppor- 
tunity, earnestly requested permission to attempt 
the place with the mercenaries who were under 
his command ; but Phamabazus obstinately 
withheld his consent, and thus gave the Egyp- 
tians time to provide effectually for the preser- 
vation of their liberty. Phamabazus, perceiv- 
ing his error too late, endeavoured to excuse the 
ill success of the expedition by throwing the 
blame on Iphicrates, and he, with more justice, 
recriminated upon Phamabazus ; but, as the 
latter might be reasonably expected to obtain 
the greatest fevour at court, Iphicrates prudently 
hired a vessel, and. retired to Athens, 
g Q About twelve years after this unsuc- 
363. cessful invasion, Artaxerxes sent another 
army against the Egyptians; but this 
proved equaily unfortunate with the former, and 
Egypt still retained its independence. 
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Towards the close of this reign Artaxerxes 
deemed it advisable to silence the contentions of 
his children* resi)ecting the succession ; and ac- 
cordingly permitted Darius, his elder son, to as- 
sume the regal title and wear the tiara even in 
his lifetime : but these honours were so far from 
satisfying the young prince's ambition, that he 
floon entered into a conspiracy with Tiribazusf 
against his father's life, and fixed a day for the 
perpetration of his unnatural design. His in- 
gratitude, however, was timely discovered, and 
received its just reward. 

On the death of Darius and his associates, the 
Persian court was again rent into factions, three 
of the princes, viz. Ariaspes, Ochus, and Arsa- 
mes, becoming competitors for the crown. 
Ochus, prompted by a restless ambition, soon 
contrived the destruction of his two rivals, prac* 
tising so effectually on the credulity of Ariaspes, 
that he poisoned himself to elude the imaginary 
resentment of the king ; and causing Arsames to 
be assassinated by the son of Tiribazus. These 
acts of cruelty overwhelmed Artaxerxes with 
such insupportable grief, as terminated his mor- 
tal existence, in the ninety-fourth year of his age 
and the forty-sixth of his reign. 

Conscious of the veneration in which 

' ' his father's justice and clemency were 

held throughout the whole empire, and 

apprehensive of the ill consequences that might 

* Darius had a hundred and fifteen sons by his concu- 
bines, and three by his queen, viz. Darius, Ariaspes, and 
Ochus. 

f Tiribasus having been twice disappointed of a princes* 
whom Artaxerxes had promised him in marriage, entered 
into this confederacy to revenge the affiront. 

Vol. VIII. L 
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result from an avowal of his accession while the 
people's minds were enflamed by the recent mur- 
der of their princes, Ochus prevailed on the offi- 
cers of the household to conceal the king's death ; 
and craftily assumed the administration of go- 
vernment in the name of Artaxerxes. Having 
continued this practice near ten months, and 
caused himself, as by his father's order, to be 
proclaimed king in all parts of the empire, he at 
length published the death of Artaxerxes, and 
publicly ascended the throne. 

The proclamation of the old king's deatii was 
immediately followed by an insurrection in seve- 
ral of the provinces, which diverted more than 
half the imperial revenues into different channels, 
and threatened the existing government with an- 
nihilation ; but, the leaders of the confederacy 
disagreeing among themselves, the rebellion ter- 
minated wthout any effusion of blood, and Ochus - 
was firmly established on the throne. 

This monster of cruelty was no sooner pos- 
sessed of absolute authority, than he began to 
fill his capital and the whole empire with carnage 
and misery. He caused Ocha, his own sister 
and mother in law, to be buried alive ; shut up 
one of his uncles, with a hundred of his sons and 
grandsons, in a court of the palace, where they 
were massacred by a body of archers ; and put - 
nil the branches of the royal family to death, 
without any regard to age, sex, or proximity of 
blood. Similar barbarities were exercised on all 
who afforded him the slightest pretence of an- 
ger ; and the richest blood of Persia was fre- 
quently shed by the hands of the executioner. 

Whilst the nobles groaned beneath this insup- 
portable tyranny, and the commonalty shrunk 
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\nAi horror frmn the name of their sanguinary 
monarch, a laudable spirit of indignation began 
to appear in some of the provinces, and the smo- 
thered flames of discontent again broke out into 
open rebellion. Ochus, hearing that Artabazus, 
governor of one of the Asiatic provinces, had 
revolted, and engaged the assistance of Chares, 
an Athenian commander, sent an army of se- 
venty thousand men to quell the insurrection, 
but they were cut to pieces by the Athenian 
forces ; and the king found it expedient to send 
a threatening message to Athens, in order to de- 
liver himself from the opposition of the valiant 
Chares. Artabazus then procured a supply of 
five thousand men ftx)m the Thebans, and mth 
this rdnforcement gained two signal victories 
over the king's forces : but Ochus contrived to 
buy off the ne^ allies, andsArtabazus was com- 
pelled to seek an asylum in Macedonia* 

This revolt was scarcely quelled^ when the Si- 
donians and other natives of Phcenice resolutely 
armed themselves against their opjM^ssor, and, 
with tiie assistance oj^four thousand Greek mer- 
cenaries, chased the Persians out of their terri- 
tories : the Cypriots also joined with the Phoeni- 
cians and Egyptians in the same confederacy, 
and the rebellron began to wear a formidable ap- 
pearance. 

Ochus, alarmed at these proceedings, sent 
messengers to Idriens, king of Caria, enjoining 
him to invade the island of Cyprus without de- 
lay, and take the most ample vengeance upon 
the inhabitants. Idriens, accordingly, sent out 
eight thousand Greek mercenaries, under the 
command of Pbocion an Athenian, and Evago- 
ras son of Nicocles, who had been driven from 
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his territoiy of Salamine by his uncle Prota§;0' 
ras. The troops, having landed without any 
considerable opposition, and receiying some rein- 
forcements from Syria and Cicilia, prepai'ed to 
execute the orders of Ochus, and invested Sala- 
mine by sea and land. Meanwhile, the king hav« 
ing assembled a numerous army, marched in 
person against the Phoenicians, effected the re- 
duction of Sidon, and compelled all the other ci« 
ties to make submissions* He then marched into 
Judea, where he reduced the city of Jencho : and 
having made peace with the Cyprian kings, led 
his victorious troops into Egypt, as we have al« 
ready noticed in the history of that country.* 

Having induced all the revolted provinces, dis- 
missed the Greek mercenaries to their respective 
countries, and established peace throughout the 
empire, Ochus abandoned himself without re- 
serve to the gratification of his depraved appe- 
tites, and left the administration of afiairs en- 
tirely to his &vourite ministers, Bagoas an £gyp* 
tian eunuch, and Mentor a Rhodian, who had 
contributed in a great measure to the success of 
the late campaign. Accordingly^ these men 
agreed to divide the power between them, the 
former governing all die provinces of the upper 
Asia, and the latter ruling those of the lower. 

Whilst the affairs of Persia were in this 
'^'9; situation, and Ochus passed his time 
amidst every species of luxury and vo- 
luptuousness, Bagoas determined to revenge the 
insult offered to his religion at the subjugationf 

• Vide vol. i. page aa6. 

f At the reduction of Egypt, Bagoas exerted himself to 
influence the king in favour of the Egyptian ceremonies ; 
but he, in opposition to every remonstrance, pillaged |ill 
the temples, and slew the sacred bull Apis. 
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«f £gpy t, and accordingly prevailed on the king's 
physician to administer a strong poison inst^id 
of medicine to his royal bene&ctor. Having 
acoHnpfished this purpose, he caused another 
corpse to be buried instead of the king's ; and, 
because Ochus had compdled his attendants to 
eat the flesh of their god Apis, he cut his flesh 
in pieces, and threw it to the cats, making of his 
bones handles for swords* He then placed Arses, 
the youngest prince, on the throne, and con- 
demned all the others to death, that he might 
secure to himself the supreme authority, while 
Arses was permitted to bear the empty name of 
a monarch* 

Arses had not long assumed the insignia of 
royalty before he was well apprised of the eu- 
nuch's wicked practices ; but whilst he was con- 
certing measures to bring him to condign pu- 
nishment, Bagoas effected his destruction, with 
that of his whole femily, in the second year of 
his reign, 
g^ ^ Bagoas having thus preserved his own 

335/ life by the murder of the king, bestowed 
the imperial diadem on Darius Codoman- 
nus,* (a descendant of Darius Nothus,) who was 
at that time governor of Armenia* He had not, 
however, long enjoyed the sovereignty, when the 
ambitious eunuch determined to remove him, and 
with this design provided a deleterious potion ; 
but Darius, being apprised of his danger, turned 

* CodomanDus, the son of Arsaaes and Sisigambis, was, 
in the reign of Ochus, only an asf anda, or person employed 
in carrying dispatches to the governors of provinces, but 
having valiantly engaged and vanquished, in single combat, 
a champion of the Cadusians, he was rewarded with the 
l^rermnent of Armenia. 

L2 
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the mischief on the head of its author, and thtte 
established himself on the throne without further 
opposition. 

In the second year of this reign^ Alexander, 
king of Macedon, crossed the Hellespont at the 
head of a well disciplined army, to revenge the 
numerous injuries which Greece had received 
from the Pereians during the space of three htm* 
dred years. On his arrival at the Granicus, he 
found the Persian cavalry drawn up in order to 
oppose his passage, while the foot, consisting^ 
chiefly of Greek mercenaries, occupied an easy 
ascent behhid the cavalry. Parmenio, obsen^g 
this disposition of the enemy's troops, advised his 
master to halt till the ensuing morning, the river 
being deep, the banks extremely craggy, and the 
Macedonian soldiers fatigued with their march) 
while those of the Persians were refreshed by a 
peaceable encampment. But these reasons made 
no impression on the dauntless Alexander, who, 
regarding the Granicus with a look of contempt^ 
exclainled that it would fix an indelible disgrace 
on himself and his army, should he, after cross- 
ing the Hellespont, suffer his progress to be re^ 
tarded by a rivulet. 

The adverse armies being drawn up in order 
of battle on the opposite banks of the river, con- 
tinued to survey each other for some time, as if 
dubious of the event. But the Macedonians had 
no sooner found a convenient place to pass, than 
a strong detachment of horse plunged into the 
river, followed by Alexander at the head of the 
right wing, while the shrill trumpet sounded to 
arms, and the air resounded with acclamations* 
As they approached the banks amidst innume- 
rable showers of darts and arrows, a most dread- 
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fill en^jagemeiit ensued) the Macedonians at]iv« 
ing to effect a landings and the Persians forcing 
them baok into the river. The first ranks of the 
Maioedonian cavalry were cut to pieces by Mem* 
non and hia fnfms^ who commanded in this place ; 
and the rest were eompeUed to retire to the river ; 
but Alexander puitting lumself at their head) Boon 
dumged the fortune of the day, and landed in 
^e of all opposition* He then attacked the 
Peruan horse with irresistible fury, and compel- 
led themy after an obstinate conflict, to give way* 
However, Spitbrobat^, aon-in-law to Darius, 
and governor of Ionia» still maintained his 
ground with forty Persian grandees who attend- 
eid him, and used his utnKMt exertions to renew 
the courage of the fleeing troops* Alexander 
perceiving his gallant behaviour, advanced on 
full gaUop to engage him ; Spithrobates readily 
accepted the combat, and both were slightly 
wounded at the first encounter* The Persian 
having thrown his javetin without effect, drew 
his sword, and advanced against his antc^nist ; 
but whilst his arm was raised to discharge a fu- 
rious blow, Alexander ran him through the body 
with his pike* At this moment Rosaces, brother 
to the vanquished hero, gave Alexander so. fu- 
rious a bk>w with his battle-ax, that he beat oiF 
his plume, and slightly wounded his head through 
the helmet ; but while he was preparing to repeat 
the blow, Clitus struck off his head with a scy- 
mitar, and thus saved the life of his beloved so- 
vereign* 

Encouraged by this success, and elevated to a 
pitch of martial enthusiasm by the glorious ex* 
ample of their king, the Macedonians now rush- 
ed with redoubled violence on the Persian cavalry. 
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and «t len^ chased them from the field of bat- 
ik; while the enemy's in&ntry, seeing them- 
^Ives assaulted at once by the cavalry and the 
Macedonian phalanx which had crossed the riTer, 
made but tittle resistance. The Greek merce- 
naries effected an orderly retreat to an adjacent 
eminence, whence they sent deputies requesting 
permission to march off unmolested ; but Alex- 
ander immediately rushed into the midst of them, 
and put them to the sword after a dreadful ccm- 
flict, in which his own horse was killed and him- 
self exposed to the most imminent danger. In 
this engagement Alexander lost but eighty-five 
horse and thirty foot soldiers, while the loss of 
the Persians amounted to twenty thousand foot 
and two thousand five hundred horse* 

This decisive victory was followed by the im- 
mediate surrender of Sardis, which the cenque- 
ror declared a free city, permitting its inhabitants 
to live according to their own laws. He then 
proceeded to Ephesus, where he offered nume- 
rous sacrifices to Diana, and assigned to her tem- 
ple all the tributes that were usually paid to the 
Persians : here also he received embassies fi!om 
Trallis and Magnesia, with the keys of those ci- 
ties. From Ephesus he marched to Miletus, a 
place of considerable strength, where Memncm 
had shut himself up with a body of his troops 
who had escaped from the battle of the Granicus, 
and was determined to make a vigorous defence. 
The Persian fleet made a feint in order to succour 
this city, but after several fruitless attempts they 
sailed off, and Alexander, having invested the' 
town, caused scaling ladders to be planted on 
every side, l^inding this attempt defeated by 
the i^stinate resistance of the besieged, and un- 
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dentaocKngthat they were amply supplied with 
provisioQS) he ordered all his engines U> be raised^ 
and battered the walls without intenniasiony till 
at length Memnon demanded to capitulate, and 
surrenidered the city upon honourable terms.* 

Having thus effected the reduction of Miletus^ 
Alexander marched s^^ainst Halicamassus, the 
metropolis of Caria, into which Memnon had 
thrown himself with a chosen body of troops. 
The moat consummate knowledge in the art of 
war and the most intrepid bravery were exhibited 
by the besiegers and the besieged on this occa< 
sion ; but, the patience of the Macedonians suri- 
mounting every difficulty, Memnon was at length 
OMnpelled to evacuate Hie city. Acoudingly, 
he conveyed the inhabitants and their effects, in 
the Persian fleet, to the island of Cos, and placed 
a strong garrison in the citadel, which was amply 
furnished with all sorts of provisi<»). Alexandet 
finding the city deserted, caused it to be entirely 
demolished ; and hastened to the provinces of 
Phrygia, Lycia, Pisidia, Pamphylia, Pi^hlago** 
nia, Galatia, and Cappadocia, which he sucoes* 
sively reduced, and bestowed on his particular 
friends. 

Memnon, in the mean time, having received 
authority to carry the war into Greece, took the 
scattered remains of the Persian army on board 
his tfeet at the island of Cos, and reduced the 
islands of Chios and Lesbos, except the city of 
Mitylene. Thence he intended to pass over into 
Euboea, and make Greece and Macedon the 

" The Milesians were suffered to live accor^ne to their 
ewn laws, and Mentor with his Greeks were alK>wed to 
march out without molestation ; but the Persianswcrc cither 
put to death or sold for slares. 
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great scene of action ; but whilst he was em- 
ployedin the siege of Mitylene^ his death cut 
short these important designs, and induced Alex- 
ander to march without delay into upper Asia* 

The Macedonian prince having penetrated into 
Cilicia, received intelligence that a numerous 
body of troops was planted at an important pass 
called the Straits, with a design to arrest his 
progress. However, he advanced resolutely in 
person, and secured the pass, while the cowardly 
Persians betook themselves to flight. He then 
proceeded to Tarsus, a rich and flourishing city, 
which the Persians had just set on fire, but which 
he rescued from destruction by his timely arrival. 

Meanwhile Darius had begun his march at the 
head of a numerous army, with all the pomp of 
a triumphing conqueror. Before the army was 
borne, on silver altars, the sacred fire, attended 
by the magi and three hundred and sixty-five 
youths apparelled in scarlet robes. Next came 
a sumptuous chariot consecrated to Jupiter, 
drawn by white horses, and followed by a beau- 
tifisl animal, which they called the horse of the 
sun : the equerries were arrayed in white gar- 
ments, and had two golden rods in their hands. 
After these came ten magnificent chariots en- 
riched with curious sculptures in gold and silver, 
and followed by the vanguard of cavalry, im- 
posed of twelve nations all armed in a different 
manner. Next appeared the Immortal Band, 
consisting of ten thousand chosen Persians, 
clodied in robes of gold tissue, having large 
sleeves garnished with precious stones, and wear- 
ing collars of pure gold. About thirty paces 
distant were the king's relations, to the number 
of fifteen thousand, habited like women, and 
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surpassing even the Immortal Body in the rich- 
ness of their ornaments* These were followed 
by Darius himself, seated on a golden chariot, 
and attended by his guards ; his vest was purple 
elegantly striped with silver, and his upper robe 
embroidered with a profusion of the most costly 
jewels. Two hundred of his nearest kinsmen 
escorted him on either side ; ten thousand horse- 
men, whose lances were plated with silver and 
tipped with gold, marched behind ; and his house- 
hold and retinue, with four hundred led horses, 
six hundred mules and three hundred camels 
loaded with the royal treasures, brought up the 
rear. 
^ ^ Darius having sent his most valuable 
* , * moveables under a convoy to Damascus, 
led the main body of his army toward 
the straits of mount Amanus, through which he 
entered Cilicia and penetrated to the city of Is-) 
sus, under the mistaken idea that the Macedo- 
nians, alarmed at his approach, had retired to 
Syria. Alexander, apprised of this circumstance, 
advanced to meet him, and drew up his troops 
on an advantageous ground near the city of 
Issus. Here Darius, being unable to extend his 
front beyond that of the enemy, drew up his 
army iii several lines one behind the other. But 
the first line being iJroken by the irresistible 
shock of the Macedomans, a scene of confusion 
imme(Hately ensued, and increased to such a 
degree that the most intrepid Persians could nei- 
ther maintain their position nor manage their 
arms. Darius having disengaged himself with 
great difficulty, retreated precipitately to the ad- 
jacent mountains, where he quitted his chariot^ 
and continued his flight on horseback, leaving 
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^hindhknbisslueld, his bow, and royal man* 
tk ; while fais unfortunate troops sunk beneath 
the swords of their pursuers, or were trampled 
to death by tlieir Heeing countrymen. The Greek 
mercenaries, indeed, .performed prodigies of va- 
lour, and res(^utely withstood the ftirious attack 
of Alexander till twelve thousand of them were 
numbered with the dead, and Ptolemy the son 
of Seleucus, with one hundred and twenty Ma- 
cedonian ofikers of distinction were sacrificed to 
their insatiate fury. They then effected a retreat 
over the mountains, to Tripoli in Syria, and sailed 
thence to Cyprus in the transports that had con- 
veyed them from Lesbos. 

Alexander, being now entire master of the 
field, and of the enemy's camp, in which the mo- 
ther, wife, and son of Darius were taken prison- 
ers, dispatched Parmenio with the Thessalian 
horse to Damascus. On his arrival the governor 
caused a vast number of beasts to be laden with 
the king's treasures, pretending that he was un- 
able to defend the city against a victorious army, 
and would therefore retire for the benefit of his 
master : but the Persians took to flight on the 
approach of the Thessalian detachment, and left 
them to seize all the gold and silver which had 
been collected for the payment of Darius's nu- 
merous army. The place being thus taken by 
the treacliery of the governor, the Thessalian 
cavalry were permitted to enrich themselves with 
plunder, and Alexander pursued his march into 
Syria, where most of the cities surrendered with- 
out opposition. 

On his arrival at Marathon, Alexander re- 
ceived a haughty letter from Darius, in which 
the Persian styled himself king, without bestow- 
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ing that title eft his competitor, and rather com- 
manded than intreated him to demand a ransom 
for the illustrious personages who were taken 
captive after the battle of Issus : he advised him 
to content himself with the kingdom of his an- 
cestors ; upbndded him with injustice in invad- 
ing a fcn*eign empire ; and offered to obliterate all 
disputes and injuries by a treaty of amity* Alex- 
ander, highly incensed at the unseasonable spirit 
of pride which dictated this letter, returned an 
answer, in which he justified fiis cor^uct by ad- 
verting to the numerous injuries which Greece 
and Macedon had sustained from the Persians ; 
asserted that the gods had visibly espoused his 
cause in crowning his arms with abundant suc- 
cessl engaged to restore the royal captives on 
condition that Darius should repair to him as a 
suppliant for their liberty ; and concluded by de- 
siring him to remember when he next wrote, that 
he jiot only addressed a king, but the arbiter of 
his&te* 
g ^ Alexander, having sent this letter by 
'' Thesippus, marched from Marathon into 
Phcenice, where the inhabitants of Biblos 
and most of the cities voluntarily opened their 
gates ; the Siddmans received him with acclama- 
tions, as their deliverer from the Persian tyran* 
ny, and the whole provmces of Syria and Phoe- 
nice cheerfully submitted to his authority, except 
the city of Tyre, wluch held out with incredible 
bravery against all his forces during seven 
months. At the expiration of that time, how- 
ever, it was taken by assault, as is already related 
in the history of Greece.* ' 

* Vide Vol. iv. Vt9ge 34^* 

Vou VIU. M 
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Whilst Alcxaiuier was thus emi^oyedin-Phae- 
nice, some of the Persian generals assembled the 
poor remains of their scattered army, and, with 
the assistance of the Paphlagonians and Cappa- 
docians, attempted the recorery of LycUa : but 
they were routed in several engagements, and at 
length totally dispersed by Antigonus, on whom 
Alexander had bestowed the government of that 
province. About the same time the Persian 
fleet) which Darius had sent out to recover the 
cities on the Hellespont, fell in with a Macedo- 
nian squad/on, and was entirely destroyed* 

Having reduced the proud city of Tyre, and 
marched thence to Jerusalem, Alexander has- 
tened to attack Gaza9 which was the only inlet 
into Egypt, This place was so strongly forti- 
fied, and the governor, Betis, so firmly attached 
to his sovereign, that two entire months were ex- 
hausted during the siege, notwithstanding the 
exertions of the Macedonian officers, and the in- 
trepid gallantry of their troops. At length, 
however, it was taken, and Alexander forgot the 
magnanimity of a conqueror in the resentment 
of a foe ; for he caused ten thousand of the in- 
habitants to be cut in pieces, and sold the rest, 
with their wives and cWldren, into slavery : and 
when the valiant Betis was taken prisoner^, be 
ordered Ws heels to be bored, a cord to be drj^yTi 
through them, and the wretched .sufferer to be 
thua dragged round the city till he expired ; 
boasUng, that in this circumstance he imitated 
his progenitor Achilles, who caijspd the dead 
body of Hector tp bp dragg^ round the walls 
of Troy : as if so rxecrab}© *in example were, 
worthy of imitation* He then marched directly 
into Egypt, which he subdued without opposi- 
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tiotiy and built the ikinous dty of Alexandria, 
which soon became the metropolis of the king* 
dom* 

Next spring Darius, having assembled a more 
numerous army than that which fought at Issus, 
marched toward Nineveh, and sent out a detach- 
ment of cavalry to prevent the enemy from cros- 
sing the Tigris : but Alexander, having settled 
the affairs of Egypt and Phoenice, had advanced 
with such rapidity, that Darius's precaution was 
rendered abortive- Arlsto, commander of the 
Paconian horse, chased the Persian cavalry back 
to their main army with great slaughter ; and re- 
turning with the head of their general, threw it 
at Alexander's feet, and observed that such a pre- 
sent, in his country, was usually rewarded with 
a golden cup. Alexander replied smiling, << It 
would there be rewarded with an empty cup, but 
I will give you a golden cup full of wine." 
Shortly after this incident, the Macedcmisui con- 
queror commanded his troops to march forward, 
upon the i^ws of Darius's near approach ; but 
on hearing that Statira, the wife of Darius, was 
dead, he restrained his militaiy impatience ; has- 
tened to the pavilion where Sisigambis and the 
other royal prisoners were kept, in order to cheer 
them with the voice of consolation ; and ordered 
the funeral obsequies of the deceased queen to be 
performed with the utmost splendor and solem- 
nity* Darius, upon this occasion, is said to have 
expressed a fervent wish, that if the fates deter- 
mined to transfer the Persian empire into other 
hands, none might sit on the throne of Cyrus 
but so merciful, just, and generous a conqueror 
as Alexander* 
' Darius being overcome by the kind and tender 
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behaviour wUch Alexander had shown hi^ wife» 
his mother, and son, sent ten of his relations to 
express his gratitude, and to make some new pio- 
posais of peaire, offering to relinquish all the Asi- 
atic provinces as far as the Halys, and all the 
countries lying between the Hellespont and the 
Euphrates, and tendering thirty thousand talents 
lor the ransom of his &mily* But Alexander 
rejected all his proposals with scorn, telling the 
ambassadors that his clemency toward the wi& 
and relatives of Darius resulted entirely from hia 
own good-nature, without any respect for their 
master ; that he did not make war upon women 
and children, but only upon such as appeared in 
a^rms against him ; that, as to the provinces, they 
were already his own ; and that he had proposed 
to himself, as a reward for all his toils, those 
kingdoms which Darius still possessed ; wherein, 
whether he flattered himself with an ill-gxound« 
ed hope or not, the next day's engagement would 
determine. 

Upon the return of the ambassadors, Darius 
found it expedient to prepare for battle, and ac- 
cordingly encamped in a lai^e plain near the ^- 
lage of Gaugamela, having first caused the 
ground to be levelled, that his chariots and ca- 
valry imght aict with the greater fadlity. Alex- 
aiinder, having surrounded his camp in the mean 
time, with deep trenches and palisadoes, held 
himself in readiness to commence the attack at 
break of day, and both armies waited with im« 
p^ence f<M' an acticm on which depended the 
empire of Asia. 

^ ^ Theorientclouds were no sooner ting- 

'' ed with the brightness of the rising suo» 

than the adverse armies beheld each 
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i^her drawn up in the same order, the cavalry 
en the wings, and the infantry in the centre. 
The Persian fitmt was crtveTed with two hun- 
dred armed chariots, £aid twenty-five elephants ; 
the Grecian infantry, with the "body guards, 
were posted near the person of Darius ; and a 
disposition was made for charging the enemy at 
tfie same time, in front and flank. Alexander, 
on the other hand, marched forward at the head 
of bis right wing, Parmenio conducted the left, 
and the titles were extended as wide as possible 
without weakening the centre. When the armies 
approached each other the Persians commenced 
the attack with great ftiry and resolution ; but, 
after an obstinate conflict, they were totally 
pouted, with the loss of forty thousand men, and 
Darius was again compeiltd to seek his safety in 
a precipitate flight. After he had crossed the 
Lycus, some of his attendants advised him to 
break dovm the bridge, in order to stop the pro- 
gress of his pursuers; but, when he reflected 
that many of his unfortunate troops were hasten- 
ing to pass the same bridge, humanity prevailed 
over every other consideration, and he replied 
that he would rather leave an open way to a pur- 
suing enemy than shut it against a fleeing fri^Mi* 
Having reached the city of Arbela about mid- 
night, he imparted his private designs to his 
nobles and commanding ofiicerS) and then pass- 
ed the mountains of Armenia, with some of his 
relations and a small body of guards, while the 
conqueror, returning from a fruitless pursuit, 
plundered the Persian camp, and devoted some 
days to repose and refreshment. 

Alexander, having allov^red his men to recruit 
th^ strength and sprits after the fatigue of the 
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recent battle, marched toward Babykm, which 
was voluntarily surrendered to him by the pu- 
sillanimous governor, Mezsus ; and soon after 
proceeded to Susa, where AbuUtes presented 
him with several fine dromedaries and elephants, 
and delivered into his hands fifty thousand ta-i 
lentsin bullion, and forty thousand in current 
c<Hn, with all the royal robes and costly fumi* 
ture of Darius* 

Having thus obtained possession of these im- 
portant cities ; made a successfiil incursion inta 
the country of the Uxians, which extends froia- 
Susiana to the frontier of Persis ; and defeated 
the gallant Ariobatxanes at the straits of Persia, 
he proceeded, by rapid marches, toPersepolis, th» 
ancient residence cf the Persian monsochs, and 
the metropolis cS their empire. When he had 
approached within two fiirbMigs of this city, he 
assembled his commanding officers, and, by ad- 
verting to the numerous cidamities which the 
Greeks had sustained under the repeated iav»> 
sions and hostilities of the Pernans, enflamed 
their resentment against the fated oipital, and in- 
duced them to permit the most horrid outrages 
among the soldiery. Accordingly the most 
wanton cruelties were exercised on the unfi>rtu* 
nate inhabitants ; treasures of every descrip^ 
tioQ were accounted lawfid plunder; the streets 
were deli^;ed with human blood, and the royal 
palace was wantonly sett)n fife, at the instigation 
of an abandoned courtesan, whilst Alexatider 
was regaling his generals with sumptooiffi enter- 
taimnents. 
2 ^ Early inthe ensuing spring he resumed 
^^q' his pursuit of Darius, who had sought an 
asylum at Ecbatan, in Media. That ill* 
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&ted monarch had stiB an army of thirty thou- 
mnd foot, three thousand horse, and four thou- 
sand slingers, with whom he determined to make 
a third effort, on behalf of his empire : but whilst 
he was making suitable arrangements for this 
purpose, Bessus, govanor of Bactria and Na-- 
banesmes, a Persian nobleman, of great distinc- 
tion, entered into a cxmspiracy agunst him, that 
if Alexioider pursued them, they might ensure 
his &your by ddivering up the object of his re- 
sentment, or, if they escaped the Maced<mian, 
they might, by the murder of Darius, usurp the 
imperial diadem, and renew the war. The trea- 
cherous practices of these men, though carried 
<mwith all possible secrecy,. reached the soye- 
reign's ear ; and Patrcm, the commander of the 
Greek mercenaries, earnestly entreated him to 
avoid the impending danger, by encamping 
among a body of men, on whose fidelity he 
nught depend. Darius, however, refused this 
proposal, being unwilling to doubt the loyalty 
of his ofiicen, and observing, that, if his own 
Persians deemed him unworthy to live, he could 
not die too -soon. But he had occasion to re- 
p&at Itts conduct, for the conspirators actually 
seized his person, bound him with golden chains, 
and shutting him up in a covered cart, retreated 
precipitately toward Bactria. The major part 
of the troops had beoi corrupted by the plau- 
sible speeches of the traitors, and Bessus was 
aocHi proclaimed commander in chief by the 
Bactrian cavalry ; but Artabazus and his sons, 
with their respective forces, quitted the army in 
^sgust, and the Greeks under PatrcMi immedi- 
ately marched over the mountains towaid Par- 
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Meanwhile, Alexander, having halted five 
days at Rages to settle the affairs of Media, and 
to refresh his army, after a long and wearisome 
march, passed the Caspian straits-without oppo- 
sition, and entered Parthia, where he was in- 
formed of the base designs of Bessus and Na- 
barzanes. Upon this intelligence, he left the 
main body of his army under the care of Crate- 
rus, and advanced with a small body of light- 
armed cavalry, till he arrived at a village where 
Bessus and his followers had encamped the day 
before. Here he understood that the Persian 
king had been sent forward in a covered cart, 
and that the whole army acknowledged Bessus 
their general. Upon this Alexander resolved tc 
hasten his march, and, taking with bim a fresh 
troop of light-armed horse, proceeded till he 
came within sight of the enemy, who immedi- 
ately took to flight, having discharged their 
darts at the unfortunate Darius, and left him 
weltering in his blood. 

Alexander, perceiving the confusion into which 
the barbarians were thrown by his unexpected 
arrival, dispatched Nicanor with a body of light 
cavalry to stop their flight; and followed in 
person, at the head of three thousand valiant 
Macedonians. In the mean time, Polystratus, 
a Macedonian, filling his helmet with water at 
a fountain, heard the groans of a dying man, 
and perceived a cart with a team of wounded 
horses. As he approached the vehicle, he saw 
the unfortunate Darius transfixed with several 
darts, and apparently struggling with death : 
however, he had strength enough to beg a 
draught of water, which Polystratus readily sup- 
plied. Darius then observed^ in a feeble voice, 
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that, in the pitiable coiMUtioa to which he was 
now reduced, it was no small consdation that 
his last wor<k would not be lost. He ciiarged 
the Macedonian to express his grateful acknow- 
ledgments for the kindness which Alexander had 
shown to his &mily ; and to assure that prince 
that he earnestly besought the gods to prosper 
all his undertakings, and make him sole monarch 
of the world* He added that it did not so much 
concern him as Alexander to inflict a suitable 
punishment on the traitors who had so cruelly 
treated their lawful sovereign, that being the 
common caose of all crowned heads. Then 
taking his auditor's hand, '^ Give Alexander," 
said he, '< your hand, as I give you mine, ax^ 
carry Um, in my name, the only pledge I can 
now give of my affection and gratitude." With 
these words he expired in the armsof P<^ystratus« 
Alexander coming up, soon after, was affected 
even to tears at the sight of his body, and, after 
contemplating with unfeigned sorrow the hard 
fate of his &Ilen competitor, he covered the 
corpse with his own military cloak ; caused it to 
be embalmed ; and sent it, in a magnificent cofiin, 
to Sisigambis, that it might be buried with the 
other monarchs.of Persia. 

Thus died Darius, in the fiftieth year of his 
age, and in the sixth of his reign. His temper 
was mild and pacific ; his government peculiarly 
equitable ; and his character unsullied by any of 
those vices to which most of his predecessors had 
been addicted. With his life the Persian empire 
ended, after it had existed, from the first of Cy- 
rus, two hundred and six years. 

Upon the death of their unfortunate prince, 
the Persian commanders made voluntary sub- 
\ 
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missions to the conqueror, and were reinstated 
in their former dimities and employments ; the 
fidelity of Artabazus was munificently rewarded, 
and even the tredtor, Nabarzanes, procured a 
pardon. But the iniquitous Bessus, having as« 
sumed the regal tide, and retired to the province 
of Sogdiana, in order to raise a fresh army, was 
so closely pursued by Alexander, that he was 
soon taken prisoner, stripped of the diadem and 
royal robes, and led in the most disgraceful man- 
ner to the Macedonian camp, where bis nose and 
ears were publicly cut off, and himself delivered 
into the hands of Oxathres^ Darius's brother, to 
receive the punishment that was due to his enor* 
mous crime. Oxathres accordingly sacrificed 
his life to the manes of his murdei^ king ; and 
Alexander saw himself firmly established in pes- 
session of the Persian empire* 
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Frtm the Uecavery of the Enifdre from the Parthz-- 
am to its Subjt^ation by the jiin^s* 

AFTER the Persians had been subject to 
the Parthians for the space of four hundred 
and sevent)r-fire years, Artaxares, a Persian of 
mean descent and spurious birth, excited a re- 
volt among his countrymen, which terminated 
in the death of the reigning monarch, and the 
restoration of the Persian empire. Having ef- 
fected this great design, he immediately ascend- 
ed the throne, assumed the pompous title of king 
of kings, and asserted his right to all the pro- 
duces of the ancient empire, which were now 
under the authority of Roman governors. 
. -^ His ambitious pretensions soon became 
jj^q/ the subject of conversation at Rome ; but 
Alexander. Severus, being unwilling* to 
engage in an expensive war, wrote to Artaxares, 
^advising liim to keep within due bounds, and 
not, from a vsdn hope of conquest, undertake 
any thing against a people whose arms had fre- 
<)iaently vanquished the most warlike nations. 
Artaxares, however, treated the letter with con- 
tempt, and began to make such formidable pre- ^ 
parations for the reduction of the adjacent pro- 
vinces, that the emperor was at length compelled 
to raise an army, in order to check the aug- 
m^ting power of Persia. 

Alexander was at this time, a youth; tindwthc tut©. 

of his mrvl-hftT- , ... M 
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Artaxares, receiving intelligence of Alexan- 
der's af^roach, selected four hundred persons 
of extraordinary strength and stature^ and, hav- 
ing furnished them with sumptuous habits and 
fine horses, sent them to the emperor with this 
messs^ : " The great king, Artaxares, com- 
mands the Romans and their sovereign to de- 
part immediately from Syria and Asia IVfinor, 
and to restore to the Persians all the countries 
on this ^de the ^gean and Pontic seas, which 
they claim in right of lawfiil inheritance." This 
insolent demand having roused the indignation 
of Alexander, he causei the ambassadc»rs to be 
stripped of tlieir gaudy attire^ and sent them 
into Phry^a, where he as^;ned them certain 
lands for their subsistence* He then advanced 
against Artaxares, who had entered Mesopo- 
tamia, at the head of a numerous artny, and an 
engi^ment ensued, in which the Romans were 
Tictorious* 

Whilst the Persian retired to his own do- 
minions, for the purpose of recruiting his forces, 
Alexander divided his troops into three bodies, 
the first of which marched through Armenia, 
with orders to invade Media ; the second passed 
over the marshes, to enter the Parthian territo- 
ries on the other side ; and the third, command- 
ed by the emperor, deigned to have advanced 
into the centre of Artaxares's kingdom. This 
poUtic scheme, however, was frustrated, by the 
vigilance of the Persian monarch, and Alexan- 
der returned to Rome with the titles of a con- 
queror, whilst Artaxares improved his absence, 
by restoring the glory of the Persian name. 
At let^tb) having swayed the sceptre with 
great reputation, for the space of Iweke years, 
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^ died- in peace, and left the kiligdom to his 

^ jj Sapores, a prince equally famous for 
242/ pci'sonal strength, and mental abilities^ 
but of a lierce, cruel, and untractal^e 
disposition, had scarcely ascended the throne 
be£:>re he began to meditate a new war with the 
Romans, consistent with the advice of Cyriades, 
a profligate youth, who, after robbitig his own 
father of all his treasures, had retired into Per- 
sia, laid waste the adjoining provinces, in con* 
junction with Odomastes, a Persian general, 
reduced the cities of Antioch and Cassarea-Phi- 
lippi, and assumed the title of emperor, gradu- 
^ly acqu^g revenues, forces, and dominions, 
adequate to lus pretensions* 

The young emperor, Gordian, having settled 
tlie affairs of the western empire, resolved to res- 
cue the east also from the tyranny of pretended 
emperors, and the terror of the Persian arms. 
Accordingly he matched into Syria, at the head 
t>f a powerftil army, chased the Persian back to 
his own territories, and reduced Haran, in Me- 
sopotamia ; but, whilst he was preparing to ex- 
tend his conquests, he was assassinated by the 
treachery of Philip, captain of his guards, whose 
ambition tempted him to grasp at the sove- 
reignty. Sapores now obtained an advantage- 
ous peace, with the restoration of Mesopotamia 
and Armenia : but Philip, hearing that the se- 
nate disapproved his conduct, retook part of 
these provinces, without any regard to his ti-eaty, 
and, leaving a body of forces to defend the fron- 
tiers, marched into Italy. Upon the departure 
of the Roman army, Sapores and Cyriades re- 
newed their incursions; and the latter> by a 
Vol, VIIL N 
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tapid augmenfation of power, began to be treat- 
ed, in all respects, as an emperor. - 

Valerian, receiving intelligence, at his ac- 
cession, that Sapores had penetrated into the 
Roman territories, ravaged the country, and 
formed the siege of Edessa; resolved, notwith- 
standing his advanced age, to head his ti-oops 
on this occasion. Accordingly he advanced to- 
ward Edessa, and gave such encouragement, 
by his approach, to the inhabitants of the dis- 
puted provinces, that the soldiers of Cyriadcs 
mutinied against their leader, put him to death, 
and joined Valerian: but the emperor being soon 
after taken prisoner by the besiegers, the aspect 
of affairs underwent an entire change, and Sa- 
pores used his fortune with the most insufferable 
insolence. At length, however, the people rose 
in anns, under the command of Odenatus, 
prince of Palmyrene, defeated their proud op- 
pressor, and seized great part of his baggage, 
with all the royal concubines ;— -a circumstance 
which induced him to retire to his own domi- 
nions. On his return he was earnestly solicited, 
by the kings of several nations, to set his illustri- 
ous captive at liberty ; but, instead of comply- 
ing with this request, he treated him with un- 
paralleled indignity, and, after a tedious con- 
finement, sentenced him to a most cruel death. 

From this time the life of Sapores was marked 
with misfortune. Odenatus harassed his sub- 
jects, and frequently broke into his territories ; 
Zenobia, the wife of Odenatus, pursued a simi- 
lar practice after the decease of her husband ; 
and Aurelian, after taking ample vengeance for 
the ill treatment of Valerian in battle, carried 
many Persian prisoners and an immense spoil 
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to grace his triumph at Rome. Sapores, how- 
ever, contrived to augment his dominions at the 
expence of his barbarous neighbours, and be- 
queathed the kingdom to his son Hormisdas in 
the thirty-first year of his reign. 
. jy Hormisdas appears to have been a prince 

2^3. ' of a pacific disposition. It was during 
his reign that the Palmyrcnians incurred 
the displeasure of Aurelian, by asserting their 
right of creating emperors, and investing one 
Antiochus with the royal purple. But as Hor- 
misdas prudently refused to interfere, he escaped 
the Roman vengeance, and died in peace, after 
possessing the government one year and ten 
days. 

Of Varanes the first, who next ascended the 
throne, we have no satisfactory account, except 
that he enjoyed the regal dignity for the space 
of three years without receiving any distuiH^ances 
&om the Romans, or attempting to extend the 
limits of his empire. 

j^ Varanes the second meditated an in* 

^yy^' vasion of the Roman provinces on his 
first accession ; but the approach of the 
emperor Probus toward the east induced him to 
abandon his design, and sue for peace. Some 
time after he began to think of recovering some 
of the provinces, which had been wrested from 
his ancestors ; but this intention was also frus- 
trated, by domestic troubles, and the exertions 
of Carus, successor to Probus, who entered Me- 
sopotamia, and, surmounting all opposition, ad- 
vanced beyond Ctesiphon, as if he designed the 
entire reduction of that province. However, 
the Persians were soon delivered from their fears 
by the death of Carus; and the retreat of the 



Roman armyi Varanes now improved the ab^ 
sence of the enemy, by applying himself to the 
fortification of his frontiers ; but, on his again 
attempting an invttsion of the neighbouring pro- 
vinces, Dioclesian marched a numerous body of 
troops into Armenia, aud effectually terrified 
Eim frbm the execution of his project. Soon 
after this transaction the Persian monarch died, 
after an unfortunate reign of seventeen years. 

- jj Varanes the third is honoured, by 
■^ ^94. ^istbrians, with the epithet of Segansaa, 
or king of the Scgans ; but the occur- 
rences of his reign are passed over in silence, 
and, at the expiration of four mdnths, he >vas 
succeededby Narses, a pripice of great abilitiea 
and resoliitiott. 

Thd districted state of the Roman empire pre- 
settted a fair Opportunity foi* the recoveiy of ait 
^bse provinces which originally belonged to the 
Persians* Narsed accorditigly ted a numerous 
army into Mesopotamia, and reduced several 
places of importance ; but his progress was 80(Ki 
checked by Galerius, who advanced agmnst him 
with a considerable body of forces^ defeated him 
in two engagements, and followed him to the 
centre of his own kingdom* The Persian, how- 
ever, acted with such circumspection, and kept 
so strict an eye upon his pursuers, that he at 
length retrieved \A& eredit by a successful attack, 
and effectually revenged his recent losses. 

Galerius having, with much difficulty^ pre« 
vailed on Dioclesian to trust him with the com- 
mand of another army, hastened to expiate his 
disgrace, by the desthiction of Narses ; and the 
Persian king assembled a numerous body <rf 
chosen cavisdry to maintain his cooque^tSii Wb^ 
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the armies came wbhin sight of each other, Ga- 
lerius made a disposition for beating up his ene- 
my's quarters ; and this plan was executed so 
•uccessfully, that the Persians were entirely 
routed; the royal treasures, baggage, papersi 
&c. fell into the hands of Galerius ; the queen^ 
concubines, and other relatives of the king, were 
taken prisonei's ; and Narses himself was com- 
pelled to flee, with a small remnant df his troops, 
to the adjacent mountains* Overwhelmed with 
grief at this sad reverse of fortune, and consci- 
ous of his inability to raise a fresh army, the 
vanquished prince was compelled to purchase a 
dishonourable peace, whilst his concubines^ sis- 
ters, and other persons of quality, were doomed 
to g^ce a Roman triumph* These heavy ca- 
lamities occasioned the death of Narses, in the 
seventh year of his reign. 
. Misdates next succeeded to the government, 
which he enjoyed about seven years and five 
months ; but none of his actions were sufHciently 
interesting to claim the attention of posterity. 
. jy Sapores the second, a^^arsto have 
^/ been a zealous asserter of the dignity of 
the Persian crown ; and steadily pursued 
the design of uniting all the provinces of the an- 
cient empire under his authority* His conduct, 
however, was diamuetrically opposite to that of 
his predecessors ; for, instead of publicly asserts 
ing bis claims, and leading embattled hosts 
against a victorious enemy, he artfully harassed 
the Roman territories, by means of the neigh- 
bouring barbarians ; augmented his revenues by 
encojiiraging a spirit of industry among his sub- 
jects ; introduced an excellent discipline into his 
wmy ; and affected a peculiar veneration for the 
• N % 
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ci^ril and reHg^oite coniMitutbn of his coontiy* 
He is said txx have cotmnenced a tident perse* 
eution agtdnst the Chtisdans, at the instigation 
of the Magi ; but, on the receipt of an expostU'- 
latory letter from the emperor Constantine, he 
treated them with less severity* 

Sapores, having formed a scheme fi[>r the ele- 
vation of himself and his successors to the su^ 
preme dominion of the east, apprised the cmpe* 
ror of his^ intention e^f sending ambassadors with 
a manl&stO) in which he set forth his claim to 
all the dominions anciently possessed by the Per- 
sian emperors, and asserted diat the river Stry- 
mon was the proper boundary of his empirer 
Constantine, having duly cdnsidered the affair, 
returned an answer ftili of dignity atid resolution, 
and immediately assembled a humerous army^ 
with a design to march in person to the eastern 
provinces, but his design was cut short by death ; 
and the subsequent disorders which happened in 
the Roman empire gave Sapores an opportunity 
of te-annexing to his own dominions tiiose ppo* 
vinces which had been wrested from his prede- 
cessors. His exertions, however, were attended 
with much fatigue and bloodshed ; and, after 
reducing several pfeces of importance, he >vas 
at length coYnpelled to elude the vengeance of 
the Romans, by garrisoning his fiDntiers, and 
withdrawing the iremainder of his troops. 

Julian had no sooner obtained possession of 
the Roman empire than he determined to crush 
the power of Persia so efrcctually, tlrat it should 
no more disturb the peace of the adjacent pw>- 
vinces. Accordingly he took every precaution 
that might contribute to the success of his pro- 
ject, and marched into the dominionsiof Sapores^ 



who c^mtented himself with acting on the deien* 
sive against so formidable an enemy. The 
emfieror, having taken some fortresses by as- 
sault, and obtained admisson into others by the 
treachery of their governors^ came at length t^ 
Ctesiphon, which had been the bulwark of the 
Parthian empre. Here he met with a vigorous 
resistance fix>m the garrison, and was so re* 
peatedly harassed by skirmishes, that he at 
length resolved to raise the siege and remove to 
the Tigris, on which he had a fleet of transport* 
laden with provision. At this juncture a Persian 
2M)bleman i«epah^ to his camp, on pretence of ill 
treatment, and assured him that his present in- 
tention would prove highly prejudicial to his af- 
fairs and reputation ; whereas, if he would cod^ 
sent to quit the side of the river, bum his fieet> 
and march through an open road, into which he 
(the Persian) would conduct him, his difficulties 
would soon be terminated, and he might be 
justly styled the conqueror of the Persians. NoU 
withstatiding the glaring absurdity of this pro*' 
posal, and the repeated remonstrances of the 
Roman generals, Julian commanded his trooj^s 
to furnish themselves with twenty days provisicHi, 
and caused the fleet to be set on fire. When the 
evil was past remedy, he began to listen ^ to 
his friends, who loudly exclaimed that he was be- 
trayed, and ordered the Persian nobleman^ 
with his servants, to be put to the torture. 
This order was executed upon the servants, who 
boldly avowed the deceit, and exulted in the 
safety of their master, who had made his escape. 
Julian, however,*obstinately resolved -to take the 
load which had been pointed out by his enemies, 
«nd thtts led his forces into the most imnunensc 
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danger; for after they had proceeded about £ovr 
days, they found themselves skirted by tlie whole 
force of Persia ; and having struggled for some 
time with the united inconveniences of intense 
heat, want of provision, and scarcity of water, 
^they were suddenly attacked by the greater part 
of the Persian cavalry, who fot^ht with extraor- 
dinary resolution, and continued the combat till 
Julian was mortally wounded. This event threw 
the Romans into consternation ; and Sapores im- 
proving the opportunity, obtained an honourable 
and advantageous peace of the new emperor. 

Sapores having now obtained a respite from the 
(oils of war, applied his thoughts to the settling 
the bounds of his empire toward Tartary and 
India. This plan served to exerdse his soldiers 
£>r some time ; but on the death of the emperor 
Jovian, he made an irruption into Armenia, 
slew Arsaces, king of that country, and re- 
duced a considerable territory under his autho- 
rity ; yet on the approach of Arinthias, he was 
compelled to abandon his important conquests. 
However, being intently fixed on the aggran-- 
disement of the Persian dominions, he remained 
In arms, and transferred the imperial residence 
to Ctesiphon, that he might be at hand to im- 
prove every opportunity. But his inture actions' 
being passed over in silence, by historians, we 
can only observe, that he ended his days early 
in the reign oi Gratiaii, after having swayed the 
Persian sceptre seventy years, with great variety 
of fortune. 
. ^ This restless and ambitious monarch 
38a * ^'^'^ succeeded, by a prince called Artaxr 
erxes, of whom the European historianft 
merely observe, that he lived in amity with the 
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Romans, and enjoyed the regal dignity without 
disturbance for the space of four years. 

Varanes the fourth, succeeded his Either 
Sapores ; maintained the peace with the Romans; 
and govern^ his dominions quietly for eleven 
years. 

^ jj IsiMgertes, a prince deservedly cele- 
^'o^ * brated for his virtuous disposition, was 
contemporary \wth the emperor Arcadius, 
who, at his death, entinisted him with the care of. 
his son Theodosius the second, and- the Roman 
empire. The attention which Iscttgertes paid to 
his pufMl's improvement) and the zeal which he 
evinced on his behalf, laid the foundation of a 
friendship between the two empires ; and de- 
livered ^e Christian subjects of Persia from many 
inconveniences j for Marathas, a Mesopotamian 
bishop, being sent with other ambassadors from* 
Theodosius^- exeited himself so successfolly to 
remove the prejudices of Isdigertes^ that h^ waa 
fiilly convinced of the loyalty of a pec^e whom 
he had hitherto considered as heretical rebels* 
Some time after, the king was afflicted with a 
mental derangement, upon which MarathaS) 
with the bishop of Persia, joined in solemn 
piayer to God for his recovery. Their petitions 
were soon answered to the joy of the court ; and 
the professors of the ChristiaD fidth were after- 
ward treated with great indulgence. Iddigertes 
enjoyed the regal cSgnity twenty-ooe years, and 
was succeeded by his son. 

j^ jy Varanes the fifth, seems to have as- 
^^i/ cended the throne with ^vorable sen- 
timents of the Christians ; but an occur* 
rence soon look place which converted his fiiend- 
ibip into the most implacable enmity, and prcK 
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ducecl a long series of calamities to the churchr 
Abdas the Persian bishop having, in an unwar- 
rantable fit of zeal, burnt one of the fire temj^es 
to the ground, Varanes expostulated with hixa 
in private, and advised him to rebvuld it^ This,, 
however, he peremptorily refused; and the magi 
raised so dreadful a clamour among the populace, 
that the king was compelled to sacrifice the of- 
fender and all the Chiistian churches to their re* 
sentment. A cruel persecution ensued, upon the 
pretence that all who differed in religious prin- 
ciples from the -sovereign were disloyal to the 
government ; persons of distinction were de- 
prived of their dignities and estates; the 
meaner sort were delivered into the hands of 
the exasperated magi ; and many were doomed 
to die in the most exquisite torments ; but the 
barbarians were disappointed in the hope of 
making converts ; and the glorious doctrines of 
Christianity received new lustre from the ex- 
emplary conduct and unshaken fortitude of ex- 
piring martyrs. 

. Theodosius was no sooner apprised of .these 
proceedings than he. determined to avenge the 
cause of the persecuted Christians ; and Varanes, 
hearing of this intention, made suitable prepara- 
tions for the defence of his dominions. Having 
nominated Narsus general of his troops, the king^ 
of Persia sent him to the frontiers, where he ex- 
pected a numerous army ; but before they could 
arrive at the place of rendezvous, the Roman 
general Ardaburius had marched through Ar- 
menia, and began to waste th^ province of 
Azazenc with fire and sword. Narses immedi- 
ately hastened thither to repel the invaders ; but, 
finding his strength unequal to his design,, h^ 
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prudently retreated, and made an incursion into 
Mesopotamia, which compelled the Romans to 
abandon Azazene. Narses, however, was dis- 
appointed in his expectation ; for Ardaburius 
instead of offerings him battle; blocked up the 
Persian fortress of Nisibis. Resolved therefore 
to provoke him to an engagement, Narses sent a 
herald to avow his desire of taking the field ; but 
Ardaburius wisely replied, that the Romans 
foi/ght when they pleased, and not when an 
enemy requested it for his own advantage. 

Meanwhile the Saracens, having been pre- 
vailed on to espouse the cause of Persia, passed 
the Euphrates, and broke like a torrent into the 
Roman provinces ; but their rapacity rendered 
them so odious, that the inhabitants unanimously 
rose in arms, and, with the assistance of the 
Roman forces, cut to pieces a hundred thousand 
men — a disaster which compelled the remainder 
to flee precipitately to their own country. 
Varanes being apprised of this defeat, and hear- 
ing at the same time that the fortress of Nisibis 
was closely invested, resolved to take the field in 
person, and accordingly marched at the head of 
a prodigious anny toward the enemy, who im- 
mediately raised the siege and retired. How- 
ever, on his return to his capital, the Romans 
recovering their spirit, repulsed the Saracens a 
second time, and defeated the Persian troops 
with great slaughter. 

Notwithstanding his repeated losses, the Per- 
sian monarch continued the war, and found 
means, by his military skill, to make even victory 
disadvantageous to the enemy : for by granting 
his armies constant supplies, attending strictly 
to the preservation of his magazines, and keep- 
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ing a court on the frontiers ; he sustained the 
iipiiits of his troops ; while the Romans were 
, necessitated (» act upon their own defence, and 
found it difficult to obtain timely succours. In 
this situation of affairs, Theodosius condescended 
to enter into a treaty, and Varanes, being agsin 
tkfeated with considerable loss, agreed to con- 
clude a peace, and to put a x>®riod to the perse* 
cution of tine Christians. The re-establishment 
of Christianity in Persia, may, however, be more 
properly attributed to the following circum- 
stance ^— When the Romans penetrated into the 
province of Azazene^ at the commencement of 
the war, seven thousand Persians w€re brought 
prisoners to the city of Amida, where they 
were soon reduced to extreme indigence. Acases, 
the Christian bishop of Amida, having assembled 
his clergy, represented to them in the most pub- 
lic terms the deplorable conditimi of these pri- 
soners, and used such for<^e arguments on their 
behalf, that the clergy unanimously agreed to 
sell thdr consecrated vessels for the relief of the 
sufferers. Having reduced this plan to execu- 
tion, they maintained the seven thousand Per- 
sians till the termination of the war, and then 
sent them home with money in their pockets—^ 
an instance of unfeigned chaiity, which so asto- 
nished Varanes, that he immediately invited tlie 
benevolent prelate to court, and granted the 
Christians many important favours at his request* 
Afler this accommodation, the Persian monarch 
enjoyed an uninterrupted peace for the i^emainder 
of his life ; and died, in full possession of his 
people's love, after he had swayed the sceptre 
twenty years. 
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^ jj ' ^ Vaianes the sixth was next inrested 
^j ' with the diadem ; but the Greek histori- 
ans make no farther mention of him, 
than to observe that he was contemporary with 
Thedosius the second^ and his successor Marti- 
anus, and that he enjoyed the government seven- 
teen years and four months. , 

Peroses, his son and successor, a prince of a 
Testless and turbulent spirit, was highly incensed 
against the Euthalites, or White Hunns, who 
disturbed the commencement of his reign by se- 
veral predatory incursions. To rid himself of 
these troublesome neighbours, he assembled a 
powerful army, and marched in person toward 
Gonza,* hoping to put a speedy period to the 
war by a general engagement ; but the Eutha- 
Ktes, having drawn him so feir into their territo- 
ries as to cut off the possibility of a retreat, con- 
vinced him of his error, and obliged him to swear 
that he would never more invade them. The ill 
success of this expedition, however, did not 
crush the design of Peroses, but merely induced 
him to take more prudent measures, and supply 
• his troops with a greater stock of provision* 
When, therefore, he had settled his domestic con- 
cerns, appointed his son Cavades regent of the 
kingdom, and assembled his forces, he marched a 
second time toward the northern frontiers ; but 
the Euthalites, having concealed their warriors be- 
hind certain mountains, rushed unexpectedly on 
his army, slew or took captive most of the soldi- 
ers of whom it was composed, and put Peroses 
himself to death, after he had worn the Persian 
diadem about twenty years. 

* Gonza was the capital of the nation which Perosei 
undertook to reduce. 

Vol. VIII. O 
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When the news of this disaster was brought 
to Persia, the nobles, being unwilling to trast 
their sceptre in the hands of so young a man as 
Cavades, bestowed the supreme authority on his 
uncle Valens, a prince of a virtuous and compas- 
sionate disposition, who used his utmost exer- 
tions for the space of four years to redress the 
grievances of his country, and at the expiration 
of that time fell a victim to the oppressive cares 
of government. 

-^ Cavades had no sooner ascended the 

*g^ ' throne than he took such vigilant mea- 
sures against the Euthalites, who had 
overrun the greatest part of the kingdom, and 
exacted a tribute from the late sovereign, that 
their spirit was soon broken, and they were even- 
tually compelled to, do homage to him as their 
lawful king. Having effected this design, he un- 
dertook to alter the constitution of his kingdom, 
depriving the nobility of all their ancient privi- 
leges, and rejecting the advice of counsellors 
even in the most momentous transactions. As 
his enteiprising genius impelled him to break 
through every restraint, he soon became an ob- 
ject of terror to his subjects, and at length, the 
promulgation of an infamous edict, which seem- 
ed dictated by a spirit of insanity, determined 
the chief nobles of the realm to shake off their 
insufferable yoke. Accordingly they deposed 
Cavades, after he had reigned eleven years, and 
bestowed tlie crown on Zambades, a near relative 
of Peroses. 

The conduct and abilities of the new king re- 
flected the highest credit on the choice of his 
nobles, and promised the happiest effects to the 
empire at large, for he was equally just and com- 
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passionate, zealous for the rights of the cibwn, 
and solicitous for the welfare of the subject. 
But whikt he was sedulously employed in re- 
diressing those evils which had arisen from the 
ill conduct of his predecessor, and restoring the 
affairs of government to their ancient order* 
Cavades found means to escape from prison, 
and, with the asastance.of the king of the 
Euthalites, repossessed himself of the throne. 
The principal authors of the late revolution were 
then sentenced to death, and the unfortunate 
Zambades, after suffering the' loss of his eyeSf 
was thrown into close confinement. 

Cavades had no sooner recovered the Persian 
diadem, than he found himself pressed for the 
payment of a certain loan, which he had received 
from the Euthalites. In this exigence he ap- 
plied to the emperor, Anastasius, requesting 
him to advance the money upon interest, but 
his solicitation proving ineffectual, he made a 
sudden irruption into Armenia, laid the inhabi* 
tants under heavy contributions, and, after an 
obstinate resistance, reduced the important for- 
tress of Amida. Upon the first intelligence of 
this invasion, the emperor sent a numerous army 
to the frontiers, in oixier to repel' the Persians, 
but Cavades attacked them with such impetuo- 
sity, that Ariobindus, one of the Roman gene- 
rals, shamefully abandoned his camp, and fled 
to an adjacent city, and another powerful divi- 
sion, commanded by Harpatius, who had cut 
off eight hundred Euthalites, were surprised un- 
expectedly and slaughtered with scarcely any 
resistance. 

Whilst Cavades was thus employed against 
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the Romans, his attention was cBverted by • 
formidable invasion of the Hunns, which com* 
pelled him to march his forces immediately to^ 
ward the northern provinces. The enemy pm-. 
dently resolved to improve his absence, and ac- 
cordingly laid siege to Amida, which obstinately 
resisted all their attacks, but was at length com- 
pelled to capitulate. Soon after this event a 
truce for seven years was concluded, and hos- 
tages were given on both sides for its due ob-. 
servance. 

Justinian having succeeded to the empire of 
the east, caused all the frontiers toward Persia 
to be surveyed, and ordered his commanders on 
the border of Mesopotamia to fortify Mindoncy 
the nearest place in the Roman territories to 
Nisibis. The Persians, who regarded this work 
with an eye o£ jealousy, took an opportunity of 
attacking the labourers, with the troops who 
were appointed to protect them, and, having 
slaughtered the greatest part of them, demolish- 
ed the building. This occasioned a new war, 
which was carried on for some time with different 
success, but as neither party gained any con- 
siderable advantage, a second truce was pro- 
posed, and the hostile armies were mutiny 
withdrawn. 

Meanwhile the king of Per«a, ejchausted by 
the toils of war, and oppressed with many tx)dily 
infirmities, sent for Mebodes, his coniidemi^ 
minister, and expressed an earnest desire xX 
leaving the croWn to his youngest son Chosrbes^ 
whose warlike and ambitious <fispositi6n seem<fd 
better adapted to the affdrsof government thiol 
that of hib elder htetiyer. He then gave him his 



"m&Li with a solemn injunction to use his utmost 
eifi>rts for its execution ; and shortly after died) 
in the forty-fifth year of his reign. Upon the 
demise of Cavades, the elder prince Caoses as- 
sumed the regal title, but a solemn assembly be* 
ing convened, and the will of the late monarch 
produced, his claim was set aside, and Chosroea 
was immediately placed on the throne. 
. j^ This important business being adjust-^ 
-'21. * ed, the emperor sent an embassy, consist-* 
ing of Kufinus and several other persons 
«f distinction, to compliment Chosroes on his ac- 
cession, and to make proposals of peace. The 
Persian received the ambassadors with every 
mark of respect, and readily agreed to the offered 
pacification, on condition that he shoidd receive 
a certain sum of money ; that the pretensions of 
the Romans and Persians should be finally set- 
tled; all places taken on either side restored; 
and this peace declared to be perpetual. Rufinus 
now returned to Constantinople for instructions, 
but a report being circulated during his absence, 
that Justinian had put him to death for espousing 
the cause of the Persians, Chosroes assembled a 
powerful army, and instantly took the field ; 
however, before he proceeded to any acjLs of hos- 
tility, the mistake was obviated, and Rufinus ar- 
rived with the ratification of the peace. 
• The Persian nobility, perceiving that Chosroes 
possessed the same disposition which had dis- 
turbed the peace of the empire at the accession of 
Cavades, resolved to provide for their own safety 
by transferring the sceptre into the hands of a 
more tractable prince. Accordingly they pro- 
posed to place young Cavades, nephew of the 
reigning king, on the throne, and to vest the 
Q2 
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fegal Mithonty in Zaines* as his tutor afid pte» 
tector* But whilst they were makiiig suitablo 
preparations for the execution of their project^ 
Chosroes was apprized of his danger, and caused 
ail the conspirators to be put to deadi exo^st 
young Cayades, who had the good fortune to es* 
cape the present danger, and a^rwards founotai 
agreeable asylum at the court of Jusdnian. 

The late peace proving beneficial to Persiai 
Chosroes ^thfully observed it for some time : but 
on receiving a message from Vitiges, king of 
the Goths, relative to the dangerous augmenta* 
tion of Justinian's power, he began to meditate 
fresh hostilities ; and a sirt>sequent embassy firom 
the Arsacidsc or petty princes of Armenia, fixed 
his detenmnation* Accordingly, having assem* 
bled a formidable army, he marched, early in the 
spring, toward the provinces of Syria and Cili- 
cia; reduced Sura, a place of considerable 
strength on the banks of the Euphrates ; levied 
heavy contributions on the adjacent country ; and 
advanced by rapid marches to Antioch, which, 
after a bloody conflict, vras added to his other 
con<^ests« 

Whilst his army remained in the vicinage of 
this city, he received an embassy from Justinian, 
who expostulated with him on the injustice of 
his conduct in violating the late treaty, and at 
the same lime expressed a wish for an accommo* 
dati(Hi. Chosroes received the ambassadors with 
every mark of respect ; listened attentively to 
their remonstrances ; and answered them with 
language and gestures so well calculated to ex^ 

* Zames, the brother of Chosroes, having the misfor* 
tune to be blind of one eye, wa«, by the laws of Persia, in- 
capable of wearing the crown. 
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cd, and (^nly confessed that his eloqjuenoe was 
to be dreaded rather than his arms* Howeveri 
as tiiey hesitated to comj^y with hisunreaaonable 
demands, he reduced tbe city of Antioch to 
ashes, and took such measures for extorting new 
CCHitribiitions, that the Romans were actually 
alarmed at his progress, and the Persians became 
intoxicated wi^ 8ucces8« After reducing several 
^ces of importance, the Persian monarch in* 
vested Dara, a rich and populous city. Which he 
was very desirous of possessing ; but, finding 
that the garrison were resolved to defend them* 
selves to the last extremity, and perceiving the 
discontentwhich prevailed in his army, on account 
of &tigue andthe advanced state of the seasoU} 
he determined to abandon the siege, and return 
toliis own dominions* 

Soon after ohis return, Cfaosroes received an 
embassy from Gubazes, piince of the Lazi, com* 
plaining that Justinian had caused a new city Co 
be built on the coast of the Euxine sea, and for* 
tified by a Roman garrison, for the express pur* 
pose of enslaving a people who had hitherto eiw 
joyed the blesiungs of liberty without molesta- 
tion. The king immediately resolved to espouse 
the cause of the Lazi, and accordingly led his 
forces into Colchis, where Gubazes met him, 
and joining his army with a powerfol reinforce- 
ment accompamed him to Petra, which was im* 
mediately evacuated by the Romans. 

Whilst the sword of Chosroes was bathed in 
the blood of his enemies, and his coffers were 
abundantly replenished with the spoils of con- 
quered cities, the Roman general, Belisarius, led 
a numerous army against Nisibis, but was soon 
ccanpdled to raise the siege. To console him. 
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self for this misfortune he raT£^;ed a few iticoR« 
siderable places, and having carried off some 
spoil, sent a message to Constantinople, import* 
ing that he had triumphed over the Persians, 
though in reality his expedition was rather ho« 
nourable than advantageous. 

Early in the ensuing spring Chosroes marched 
his forces into Comagene, intending to advance 
into Palestine, and plunder the city of Jerusa- 
lem ; but finding himself opposed by Belisa- 
rius, and dreading the effects of a pestilence, 
which had recently passed fix)m Egypt into 
those parts of the Roman territories, he retired 
hastily toward the northern provinces, where he 
recruited lus army for the purpose of invading 
Armenia. Justinian, however, being apprised 
of his design, ordered his officers to assemble a 
numerous body of troops on that side, and 
Chosroes relinquished his projected, attempt. 

Next year the Persian monarob led his army 
s^nst the city of Edessa, which he h'ad already 
besieged without success, but which he now de- 
termined to destroy. However, the citizens 
made so vigorous a defence, that he found his 
design impracticable, and was soon compelled 
to retire into his own territories, where hie held 
a conference with the Roman ambassadors, and 
dt^w them into an insidious treaty, which was, 
in fact, more destructive to their master than 
open war. 

Shortly after this event, he formed the design 
of transporting his new subjects, the Lazi, who 
were zealous Christians, from their own country 
of Colchis into the centre of Persia, having been 
persuaded by the magi that their difference of 
religion woiild render them unruly and discon- 
tented beneath his government. To accom- 



pHsh this inten^on, he deemed it requisite to 
build a navy in the port of Petra, which might 
guard the coasts, and prevent any intercourse 
with the inhabitants of the Roman provinces $ 
but whilst he was making the needfi^ prepara* 
tions, Gubazes, king of the Lazi, besought the 
protection of Jusdnian, and, with the assistance 
of a Roman army; compelled the Persians td 
shut themselves up in Petra, which was imme- 
diately invested on one side by Gubazes, and oa 
the other by the Romans. 

Chosroes, receiving intelligence of this trans* 
action, commanded Mermeroes, one of his most 
experienced officers, to hasten with a suitabl6 
force to the relief of Petra. Mermeroes accord- 
ingly set out for Colchis, at the head of a nume- 
rous army, and, having carried the stndts of 
Chisurae, which the Romans had left too slender- 
ly guarded, advanced direcUy to the city, where 
he found the garrison reduced to the most pitia- 
ble condition, nine hundred men only remaining 
out of five thousand, and the dead bodies be- 
ing piled up against the walls of the citadel, 
that the etiemy might not be acqusdnted with 
so fetal a loss. The walls being now brc^en in 
many parts^ and tlie whole place in a manner di- 
lapdated, the Romans regarded the approach 
of Mermeroes as nothing more than a slight re- 
prieve ; however, he contrived to reinforce the 
garrison, and put the citadel in a better state of 
defence. 

Having ciBfected this purpose, the Persian ge- 
neral marched towards Iberia, in expectation of 
procuring an ample supply of provisions for his 
army. Here he encamped, with a rapid riter 
liehindhim> supposiiig the sitiiatioD extremelf 
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secure ; but Gubazes, having devised a method 
of crossing the stream, came upon him unex- 
pectedly, and, together with the Romans, made 
a dreadful slaughter. Mermeroes, however, re- 
paired the mistake by his Riture caution, and, 
during the remainder of his life, preserved the 
superiority of the Persian arms ; but his suc- 
cessor, Nachoraganus, acted with so little pru- 
dence, that, after a long and expensive war^ 
Qhosroes was compelled to conclude a peace with 
the emperor. Gubazes having been treacherous- 
ly assassinated during the hostilities, his subjects 
were deprived of their liberties, and Nachoraga- 
nus was condemned to be flayed alive for his ill 
conduct. 

Toward the close of Justinian's reign, Chos- 
roes, being afflicted with a dangerous indisposi- 
tion, requested that some physicians might be 
sent from Constantinople ; a desire which was 
readily complied with. On the accession of 
the emperor Justin, however, new troubles were 
fomented bAetween the empires, and Chosroes 
revenged some improvoked outrages, by plun- 
dering all the great cities of Syria and Mesopo- 
tamia ; till, on the receipt of an expostulatory 
letter fix)m the empress Sophia, he consented to 
a truce for three years, excepting only the pro- 
vince of Armenia, which had first occasioned the 
war. . 

Early next spring the Persian monarch pre- 
pared to enter Armenia, designing to penetrate 
into Cappadocia, to reduce Cssarea, and such 
other cities as he deemed worthy of notice. Ti- 
berius, who had now succeeded to the empire, 
sent an embassy to dissuade him from this expe- 
dition, and to make proposals for a durable 
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peace ; but Chosroes refused to admit the am- 
bassadors to his presence, haughtily observing, 
they might follow him to Caesarea, where he 
should find leisure to attend to their proposals* 
This rough behaviour gave such umbrage to 
the Romans, that they resolved to give him 
battle, having assembled a powerful army, in 
case they should be compelled to enter upon 
hostilities. Chosroes, hearing of their determi- 
nation, regarded it as a proof of their rashness, 
and quickened his march, as if desirous of the 
engagement ; but when he perceived the excel- 
lent discipline of his opponents, and the admi- 
rable disposition of their * cavalry, he heaved a 
deep sigh, and seemed much affected by his 
disappointment. Curtius, a Scythian, having 
commenced the attack on the left wing of the 
army, the adverse forces immediately joined in 
close engagement, and disputed the victory with 
intrepid gallantry, but at length the Romans 
were victorious ; and the Persians, having lost 
the sacred fire, and the royal treasures, retired, 
overwhelmed with shame and confusion. 

Next evening Chosroes received intelligence 
that his enemies were divided into separate en- 
campments ; upon which he sallied out against 
one of them at midnight, routed them with great 
slaughter, and, having set a village on fire behind 
their camp, marched with all possible expedition 
toward the Euphrates, that he might cross over 
into his own dominions. However, the Roman 
general pursued him with such celerity, that he 

* Tiberius, an active and vigilant prince, had applied 
himself closely to the improvement of the cavalry at his 
accession, as knowing that the eastern provinces were bet- 
ter defended by them than by infantry. 
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was reduced to the necessity of passing the rivet 
on an elephant^ and had the mortification to see 
many of his bravest soldiers perish in the gene^ 
ral confusion* After this occurrence^ the Ro- 
mans took up their winter quarters in the Per- 
sian provinces, and Chosrees was so deeply 
affected by his ill success, that, on his arrival at 
Seleucia, he sickened and died, after he had held 
the reins of government forty-eight years. 
j^ jy The cruel and obstinate disposition of 
^'yp/ Hormisdas, his son and successor, was 
but ill adapted to soothe the public trou* 
bles, or heal the wounds of his empire* A ridi- 
culous curiosity relative to future events, a 
haughty forbidding carriage, and an impolitic 
mode of conduct toward foreign princes, were 
prominent traits in his character, and conti-^ 
nually involved both himself and his subjects in 
the most serious embarrassments* His faith in 
the assertions of some old diviners caused him 
to regard the generality of his subjects as a 
discontented and rebellious race ; and his con- 
tumelious treatment of the ambassadors, whom 
Tiberius sent to compliment him on his acces- 
sion, occasioned a new war, which in the end 
proved very disadvantageous to both parties* 

The first military operations were not of great 
consequence, but when Philippicus arrived on the 
frontiers with a powerful army from Constanti- 
nople, the Persians were obliged to leave the open 
country to the invader's mercy, and consult 
iheirown safety by fleeing to the mountains* 
Philippicus accordingly gratified his troops with 
the plunder of all the places that fell into his 
hands, but his thirst of pillage having drawn 
him too &r into the country, he was reduced 
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to the utmost extremity for want of water ; a 
drcumstance which induced him to put all his 
prisoners to the sword, except the children who 
were designed for slaves, but they died in the 
march, and thus escaped the miseries which 
they must otherwise have endured. 

After the war had been carried on for some 
time with various success, Varamus, a Persian 
general, who had obtained a considerable share 
of credit by repelling tlie Turks, received orders 
to cross the river Araxesjandto attack the Roman 
territories on that side. This command was exe- 
cuted with all possible expedition, and Varamus 
had done incredible mischief to the enemy be- 
fore they could assemble an army sufiBcient to 
take the field. At length, however, Romanus 
offered battle, and the Persian, relying on his 
own v^our^ eagerly embraced the proposal, but 
his good fortune abandoning him at this junc- 
ture, his cavalry were totally defeated, and the 
utmost sIliII was required to elude a general 
slaughter by retreat. Hormisdas, being ap* 
pnsed of this misfortune, sent a woman's gar- 
ment to Varamus, and threatened the vanquish- 
ed troops with decimation ; an insult which 
roused tlie resentment of the army, and inspired 
their leader with the thought of effecting a gene-* 
ral revolution. Upon the first intimation of this 
design, Varamus received many assurances of 
assistance; the garrison of Nisibis openly de* 
dared for him ; even ^he king's army began to 
c^xhibit signs of disaffection ; the inhabitants of 
all the royal cities shook off their allegiance ; and 
the popular tumults continued to augment, till, 
at length, Hormisdas was dethroned by a person 
of the . royal blood, named Bindoes,. who had 

Vol. VIII. P 
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been Joaded with chains for a slight offence, bat 
was now set at liberty by the insurgents. 

The unfortunate monarch, hearing that his 
son Chosroes was nominated his successor, sent 
a raess^e from the prison, whither he had been 
conveyed, requesting the liberty of speaking 
befpre an assembly of the nobles. This petition 
being granted, he made a very long and pathe- 
tic speech, in which he deplored his own mis- 
fortunes, inveighed bitterly against the authors 
of the rebellion, and earnestly entreated that 
Chosroes might not b^ permitted to' ascend the 
vacant throne, as his vicious and turbulent na- 
ture would inevitably overwhelm the empire with 
misery and' confusion. He recommended his 
toqnger son to th^ notice of his auditors, as a 
virtuous and ingenuous prince, &nd concluded 
with recapitulating the services he had himself 
rendered the Persians, by reducing many pro- 
vinces, and compelling the neighbouring Bar- 
barians to pay them a regular tribute. At the 
lend of this address, Bindoes stood up, and, in 
a long insulting answer, wrought so powerfully 
on the passions of the assembly, that they una- 
nimously rejected the counsel of Hormisdas ; 
caused the prince, whom he had recommended 
to their favour, to be cut in jHec^s ; exercised a 
similar cruelty on his ill-fated mother ; and or- 
dered the eyes of the deposed monarch to be 
put out' with a hot iron, that no turn of fortune 
mighf ever restore him to his former dignity. 
Such was the tragical termination of this reign, 
after it had continued twenty-one years. * 
J. jj* These objects of popular resentment 
jQz.' being removed, Chosroes ascended the 
throne, amidst the acclamations of thcv 



peoplcj who celebrated his accetoion with every 
4emonstrati(Hi of joy, and made vows for his 
prosperity. For some time he treated his father 
with great lenity, sending him a daily allowance 
of food from his own taUe^ granting him many 
amusements, and ordering him proper attend- 
ance ; but, on the unhappy prince reproaching 
him with cruelty and unnatural baseness, he 
caused him to be beaten with cudgels till he ex- 
pired* Having, by this diabolical act, delivered 
himself from the voice of upbraiding, and sup- 
posing himself sufficiently established in the 
kingdom, he gave splendid entertainments to his 
nobility, distributed the royal treasures with un- 
exampled profuseness among the lower orders, 
and commanded all the prisons in his domtnions 
to be thrown open, that the feme of his libera*' 
Hty might ensure the affection of his subjects^ 
Bui whilst he was taking these measures for the 
aggrandizement of his power, Varamus advanc- 
led at the head of his troops, and effected a couni* 
4er-revolution,50 that Chosroes was compelled t9 
abandon his palace, and seek his safety in a pre- 
cipitate flight. Vai*amus then entered the city 
of Ctesiphon with all imaginable pomp, and, af- 
ter exercising the utmost severity on all persons 
who had evinced any affection for the royal fami- 
ly, invited the gi'andees of the kingdom to seve- 
ral sumptuous entertainments, and affected the 
greatest humanity, beneficence, and condescen- 
sion : but, on his assuming the royal ornaments 
at a solenm festival, the sparks of discontent 
were blown into an open flame, and the nobles^ 
pursuant to the advice of Bindoes, attacked the 
palace in the dead of. the night. This attempt, 
however, was frustrated by the gallant defence oi 
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Varamus and his attendants, who, after a sangiil- 
nary conflict, slew most of the assailants, except 
Bindoes, and a few of his friends, who fled to» 
ward Media for the purpose of raising forces fo^ 
Chosroes. 

Elated with this success, and impatient to as^ 
sume the regal title, Varamus now sent an em- 
bassy to Constantinople, soliciting the friendship 
of the emperor Mauritius ; but Chosroes having 
already conciliated the emperor's esteem by a let-* 
ter, in which he pathetically entreated his assis* 
tance against a revolted people, the ambassadors 
were dismissed without any answer, and such. for* 
midable preparations were made against Vara* 
mus, that the Persians, ever ready to change 
with the vane of fortune, gradually went to serve 
under the banners of their prince j and Chosroes, 
having defeated the army of Varamus, and taken 
six thousand prisoners, re-ascended the throne* 
In order to express his sense of the obligation 
confeiTed on him by the Romans, the reinstated 
inonarch sent a golden cr6ss, enriched with pre- 
cious stones, to the church of Sergius the mar- 
tyr ; married a Christian woman, on whom he 
bestowed the title of queen, in opposition to the 
laws of his country ; and professed such friend- 
ship toward tlie Christians, that many supposed 
he intended to change his religion, though, in 
the course of a few years, he gave the most con- 
vincing proofs of an irreconcUeable aversion to 
the true faith. 

"When he found himself firmly estabtished in 
the supreme dignity, he laid aside all the foreign 
customs, which he had adopted to ingratiate 
himself with the Romans, and assumed the 
state and behaviour of a Persian monarch, as if 
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he had iDeyei* tasted the cup of adyersity. He 
treated ail who > had any share in thefiLvour or 
administration of Varamus with unparalleled 
seventy,. axid, by restoring the ancient Persian 
constitution, rendered himself so terrible to hit 
iieighbours, that a barbarous prince, with whom 
ViEKramus had taken shelter, caused his guest to 
be poisoned^ that himself might elude the ven-^- 
;geance of Chosroes* 

_ The assassination of (be emperor Mau- 

^Q - ' ritius furnished Chosroes with a plausi- 
ble pretext ht taking up arms against 
ih€ Romans* Accordingly, he assembled a 
powerful army under colour of revenging the 
'death of his protector, and made all the neces* 
4ary preparations for entering the Roman fron- 
tiers, though Phocas used his utmost exertions 
to appease him by large presents, and more con* 
«derable promises* His Erst campaign was 
rather unsuccessful, the adverse troops making 
a gallant resistance ; but, on the death of their 
general, he obtained a decisive victory, and laid 
S^ the frontiers luider contribution* He then 
|>ursued his advantage with such unremitting 
assiduity, that, in the space of nine years, he 
plundered the provinces of Syria, Mesopotamia, 
Phicnicia, Armenia, Cappadocia, Galatia, Paph- 
lagcmia, and aU the country as ^ as Chalcedon ; 
ravaged Judea, pillaged the dty of Jerusalem, 
and sold ninety thousand Christians to the Jews 
in his dominions, who put them all to death* 

These extraoniinary conquests having jrica-eas- 
ed his ambition and pride, he made an expedi- 
tion into Egypt in the twenty-seventh year of 
his reign, and, having divided his army, reduced 
Alexandria, and all the country towai-d Liby% 
P2 
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with one division, wliifo the other penetrated t6 
IhefronliersofEthiotna, and added the empire 
of Africa to that of ^ia ; an achievement -wifaich 
ail his ancestors 'from Artaxares had thirsted 
for in vain. . 

The emperor Heractios, beings extremely af* 
flicted by the s%ht of those horrid cruelties 
which maiked the prepress of the Per»ans, and 
finding that Chosroes meditated an attack on liie 
ConstantinopoHtan empire^ sent ambassadors to 
represent the deplorable consequences of pro-^ 
longing the war, and to oier peace upon any 
terms that were not absolutely dishonourable $ 
but the haughty conqueror, elated with his ac-» 
quisitions, and aiming at the utter destructioti ot 
the Roman name, dismiteed them with this mes- 
sage : " Let y6ur master know that I will not 
accede to any terms of accommodation till he^ 
with ail his subjects, shall consent to renounce 
his crucified God, and wor^ip the sun, the great 
god of the Persians.v Heraclius, fired with a 
laudal^e indignation at this impbiis answer, im* 
mediately conchided a peace with the other bar- 
baiians, and marched in person, at the head of a 
formidable army, against the self-sufficient mo* 
narch, who was now defeated in several pitched 
battles, stripped of the recently conquered pro- 
vinces, and finally murdered in a dungeon by 
command of his* own son, whom he had unjustiy 
endeavoured to exclude' from the succession. 
. P Siroes, haviiig ascended the th^ne of 
6a6. Persia, concluded a treaty of perpetual 
peace with Heraclius; gave Zacharias, 
patriarch of Jerusalem, and all the Roman cap- 
tives, their liberty ; and sent back the wood which 
was supposed to have been part of the cnoss on 
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which the adorable Messiah suffered for the sin of 
the world, and which had been carried in tri« 
umph, by the iniquitous Chosroes, from Jerusa- 
lem into Persia ; but l^roes did not long enjoy 
the advantages resulting from the union between 
the two.empu^s, as he was murdered by one of 
-Ids generads, alter he had worn the crown about 
twel^ months* 

His son, Ardeser, ^waslfiekt invested inth the 
-^vemment, but fie was assassinated in the se- 
venth month of 'his ragn by Sarbas, commander 
in ehief of the Persian forces ; who, {^resuming 
on the affection of the soldiery, sebed the dia- 
dem for himself. A civil war, however, vras 
immediately kinged, which crushed the ambi- 
tious projects of the usurper, and elevated Isdi- 
gertes to the throne. 

The reign of this prince was short and unhap- 
py, being convulsed vdth domestic fouds, and 
shaken by formidal^ inva»6ns« He is said, 
however, to have defended his country with b^ 
cofBing resdutioD against the Saracens, who, un- 
der the successors of Mahomet, ravaged the foiiv- 
est parts of Asia, till the sprits of lus subjects 
were * entirely broken by - rq>eated defeats. At 
last, he was slain in the field of battle ; and in 
him the royal line of Artaxares became extinct. 
His death was immediately followed by the de- 
struction of the Persian em^re, which had main- 
tained a si^endid existence for upwards of four 
hundred years, under a succession of princes, in 
general magnificent, but of vaiious character and 
fortune. 
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t-HE ANCIENT HISTORY OF PERSIAr 

According ta th^ Onit,vtAL Idufhors* 

We shall consider the Aticient History of Iraa 
or Persia in the following Epitome, as com- 
prehending that space of time between the 
Creaticm, or earliest records, and the middle 
of the Seventh Century, when the Mussul- 
mans overthrew^ the Sassafliian Government : 
and we shall divide our work, Uke the Asiatic 
historians, into four parts. 

SECTION I. 

The Firstj or Peishdadian Dynasty. 

1. /^MUMERjiSy or Caiumrathj according t» 
some traditions, the first man or Acbm, 
(according to others, the descendant of Shem, 
4:he son of Noah, is considered t^ all as the most 
^mcient king: he undertook the arduous task of 
civilizing muikind; instructed them in useful 
arts, .and subdued the Beeves, who are described 
by poets ^ls hideous monsters, wiUi claws and 
tails ; but whom we may suppose the barbarous 
inhabitants of the northern re^ons* According 
-to the historian Tadariy this monarch was con- 
temporary with the prophet JEdria or Enoch; 
and some European writers have thought him 
the ChedorlaomcTy king of Elam, mentioned in 
the Bible.* " He lived in the mountains," says 
Tabari, "and was so pi-odigiously tall, that no 
<* one could look upon him without fear/' In 
* Genesis, ch. xiv. 



this respect he was not singular, if we tfanslate 
the Hebrew to^b-sa nefihUim^ as the septuagint 
and vuIgate by y'y«? and gtsa^t allow the word 
its common acceptation, and suppose Caiumeras 
an antediluvian, for " there were giants on the 
earth in those days," as we read in Genesis, ch* 
vi. 4. In longevity, also, he corresponds to thepa*- 
triarchal ages, for he is said to have lived fleven 
hundred or a thousand years, alth6ugh he reigned 
only thirty, according to some traditions. In the 
latter part of his life he descended fix)m the 
mountains, and laid the foundation of latakhar 
(or Persepolis) and Balkh* He is supposed to 
have flourished about nine hundred years before 
Christ. 

II. Huaheng^ sumamed Pthkdad^ or the just 
lawgiver^ was, according to Tabari, the son, but, 
if we may believe Ferdusi, the grandson of Caiur 
meras, by Siamek^ who died during the old mo- 
narch's reign. Husheng introduced the art oF 
working metals ; invented the saw a*id *axe ; 
struck sparks from the flint ; and thus gave 
origin to fire worship, according to the Magian 
traditions : " whilst the Jews affirm," says Ta- 
bari, " that he was of their religion." He 
founded a city in KJiuzist^, or Susiana, ahd 
reigned forty, or, as some say, four hundred 
years ; he was by many called Iran^ "whence 
Persia is said to have derived its nanoe. From 
his surname also the whole dynasty has been 
styled Peiahdadum. 

III. 5rbAiw«rd», the son, or grandson of Hus- 
heng, from his victories over the deihohs or 
ravages, was sumamed Dteut^entL He first 
made armour and caparison for horses. Som^ 
accuse him of idolatryi but Tabari vindicateshis 
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religioujB chamcter, and adds, that he first intro 
•duced the art of writing, and lived one hundred 
years ; but his reign is limited to thirty by many 
.writers. Some ancient ruins at Babylon and 
Mora are said to be the remains of his works* 
. IV. JemaJiid^ the . spn (or brother) of Tahmu- 
ras, is supposed to have flourished eight hundred 
years before Christ. He brought to perfcctioa 
the arts introduced by his predecessors ; taught 
the manufacture of cotton, silk, and linen ; ex- 
tended the city of Istakhar, or Persepolis, to the 
length of twelve parasangs, and the breadth of 
ten. He divided the people into four classes f 
priests and learned men, soldiers, husbandmea 
and artisans. Some say he woi-shipped the sun 
and moon : idolatry, according to others, pre- 
vailed in his time \ but Tabari affirms, that he 
.was of the religion of Enoch. The use of the 
splar year, and the feast called JS/uruzy held on 
the first day of it, and still celebrated among 
the Persians, were introduced by Jemshid, who 
reigned, as the romances tell us, seven hundred 
years. He was put to death by 
, V. 2k}/iak (or -Dhohak) perhaps the Dejokea of 
Herodotus,, who usuiped the tliixme about seven 
hundred and eighty years before Christ. This 
tyrant was son of an Arabian king, if we may 
credit Mirkhondj and others trace his pedigree 
to Siamek, the son of Caiumeras« His surname 
was Biour or Btuer-aap ; . the meaning of which, 
in old Persian, was ten thousand horses : and his 
name Dhohak is said to be compounded of two 
words (jdeh and ak,) signifying ten vices or 
crimes for which he was infamous. The pro- 
phet No^ was sent to him, as Tabari informs 
us ; but we find a prince of the s^me name gor 
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Tcming Persia many centuries after the deluge, 
and some writers allow him a reign of one thou- 
sand years. His cruelties at last occasioned a re^* 
volt, and one JCad or £iavehy a blacksmith of Is^ 
pahan, having hoisted his leathern apron as a 
standaid, was soon at the head of a powerful ar- 
ray, slew Zohak, and placed Seridoun on the 
throne. This standard, richly decorated with 
jewels by successive princes, was preserved until 
the year of our sera 636, when the Mussulmans 
took it in the battle of Cadesia, and the jewels 
which adorned it were dispersed amongst the 
victorious Arabs. 

VI. Ferideun or Aferidonm^ a descendant of 
Jemshid, and the son of Abteen or Athvian, ac- 
cording to some traditions, had been concealed 
during the reign of Zohak, and ascended the 
throne about seven hundred and fifty years before 
Christ. He divided his empire into three parts : 
to his eldest son, &/m, he gave the western coun- 
tries, limited by the river Euphrates ; the east- 
cm, of which the Jihoun or Oxus was the boun- 
dary, to his second son. Tour ; and the interme- 
diate region, the most fertile and temperate of 
all, to his youngest and favourite son Irc^e or 
Iretchy called also Iran, as some say, who from- 
him, rather than from Husheng, before mendon- 
ed, they would derive the name of Persia. This 
distribution not pleasing the elder brothers, they 
combined against Iraje, and slew him. He left, 
however, one daughter, whom according to many 
historians, Feridoun, her grandfather, espoused 
(for there is reason to believe that incest was not 
considered criminal by the Persians until the 
ehange of reli^n after Mohammed ;) and from 
this marriage proceeded Mtnochehevj a valiant 
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pnnce, who, ia reveiige for the murder of Irajej 
slew Saim and TbuTi and was rewarded with the 
imperial diadem by F^ridonn, who died, after a 
reign of five hundred years. He is said to have 
resided chiefly at ,4molj on the southern coast oi 
the CaspiaB sea, and to have first mounted an 
elephant; and his virtues^ his power, and his 
magni^ence, are celebrated in all the chronicles 
and rotnances of Iran. 

VII. Minocheher^ or Mamichehcr^ is described 
by Tabari as contemporary with Moses. In his 
time Afrasiahy king of Asiatic Taitsayi "who was 
descended from TVur, invaded Persia, and obyg- 
ed Minocheher to conclude «v tr^ty, whereby 
certain boundaries were prescribed to their re-* 
spective dominions. It is said tiiat the limits 
weve to be a^erts^ned by. a how shot, and that a 
certain archer of Minocheher*s army, having 
cKmbed to the summit of a hill in Tabaristan, dis- 
charged ao arrow with such force, that it reach- 
ed ^e banks of the river Jihoon or Oxus, a dis- 
tancQ^ of (at least) five hundred miles. In hia^ 
reign fiourished.Saum, a feudal prince of Zables- 
tan or SejestaQr^ the fiither of ZauLy and grand- 
father of BuBtamy the Persian Herculus, whose 
exploits are celebrated in the Shaknameh of Fer^ 
dusi, and a thousand other romances. 

YIU ^Mudahy the son of Minocheher, after a 
reign of seven years, was slain by Afra»ab, who 
had again invaded Persia about .the year 690 be- 
fore Christ. 

llL^.Afrasiab, As this Tartarian governed 
PciTsia twelve yeai^ he is by many historians 
miked among the Peishdadian monarchs« Hav- 
ing been, at last, driven within the limits of bis 
ownkingdpm, the throne of Iran was filled by 
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X. Zav or Zai^^ the son of Takmaafi^ and 
grandson of Minocheher, about six hundred and 
forty years before Christ. According to Tabari, 
he was the offspring of an incestuous marriage 
between Tahmasfi (who died before Minocheher) 
and his own daughter. Zav, after frequent bat- 
tles with Afrasiab, defeated him on the tenth 
day (named AbarC) of the month Aban (Octo- 
ber ; " which," says Tabari, " the Persians still 
celebrate." He was a just and amiable king, 
repaired all the injuries which his country had 
suffered from the oppression of Afrasiab, and 
for seven years exempted his subjects from taxes 
or tribute. Historians differ in their accounts of 
his reign, which some say was of three, whilst 
others extend it to five, eleven, and even thirty 
years. 

XI. GarsfiaBji^ or Gershasfi is by Tabari, styled 
the vizier of Zav, and by many writers is 
reckoned his son or nephew, and said to have 
participated with him in the administration of 
government. • According to some, he reigned 
Siirty years, others say but six ; and there are 
several who do not allow him a place among the 
Peishdadians, whose history, however, closes 
here, about six hundred years before the Chris- 
tian aera, by a moderate calculation, which as- 
signs to the ten or eleven kings of this first dy- 
nasty a space of nearly three hundred years. 

Before we proceed to the second race, we shall 
observe on fiie religion and language of the 
Peishdadian sovereigns ; that, according to the 
oldest Persian writers, they differed but little 
from tl\ose of their successors, although some 
may have occasionally paid homage to the sun 

Vol. Vni. Q 
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and moon, and others have been accused of ido- 
latry. We read, in Tabari's history of Mino- 
cheher, that Feridoun and his femily were fire- 
worshippers. And in several parts of the Shah- 
nameh, fire temples are described as having ex- 
isted longbefore the aigc of ZeratuahtoT Zoroaster. 
Indeed, from some manuscripts, it appears that 
Husheng introduced the adoration of fire, al- 
though in other works he seems confounded 
vnX^ Madf or Mth-<ibady who is described as the 
first prophet of the Persians, and whose religion 
seems to have been a compound of idolatry, 
sabsism, and fire-worship. As to the language 
of Ii'an in the time of those early kings, the 
Eastern writers suppose it to have been the 
PahUcvifx Pehtviy which very strongly resemble 
the Chaldaick. Ferdusi, the Persian Homer, 
always represents the heroes of his great lusto- 
rical romance, as conversing and writing in this 
ancient tongue, *< and he derives the surname of 
Zohak (Biver-asp) firom the Pahladn word Bivcry 
signifying a number, which in the modem Der% 
dialect is dch^hazcmr (or ten thousand.") 
" Kuja bivcr az Pahlavi der ShuTnaur 
" Boud be zedaun4 Deri deh^zaur" 



SECT. II. 
75iff SecoTtd or Caiaman Dynasty* 

I. QALKOBjiDy a lineal descendant of Mino- 

cheher, was contemporary with Soloroonj 

according to Tabari, and in Sir William Jones s 

^ Shorl History of Fereiay" is placed six hundred 
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ttid ten years before the commencement of our 
Qcra* The title Caij which distinguishes thi6 
kings of this dynasty, is said to signify mighty 
or powerful. Under Cai-Kobad 3\e illustrious 
Rustam began to display that intrepidity of mind 
and preternatural vigour of body, which con- 
founded all the enemies of Iran, and procured 
him the appellation of Jefiawv-Phlevan^ or " the 
norld'8 chief hero," To him Cai-Kobad and his 
successors were indebted for various triumphs 
over the Asiatic Tartars, who, under Afrasiab^ 
continued to annoy th^ Persians by frequent in* 
vasions. The seven- labours of Rustam, fully 
equivalent to the twelve of Hercules, are celebra*> 
ted by Ferdusi, and he is, perhaps, the only his* 
toric character of whom the Persian psdnters of 
different ages seem to have entertained but one 
idea'; for, in the illuminated manuscripts, as if 
copying from some ancient model, they general- 
ly represent him of the same complexion, in the 
slEime singular dress, with the same weapons, his 
mace, noose, and other attributes. Of this great 
warrior, whose ancestors were, according to Fer- 
dusi, the Shahs, or Sovereigns of JVimrouz (the 
province of Sejestau or Zeblestan) a monument 
called the mound or bank of Rustam, Cband-e* 
Ruatam) was visiUe near the river Hdrmend^ in 
that country, until the fourteenth century of our 
aera, when every vestige of it, as an authentic 
historian relates, was utterly effaced by the sa- 
vage troops of Timour. From this digression, 
which seemed due to a persons^e so celebrated 
in the eastern annals, we shall return to the his- 
tory of Cai-Kobad, who reigned, it is said, one 
liundred years. 
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II. Ccd'Kaua succeeded his father Cai-Kobad, 
about six hundred years before Christ ; by some 
of our historians he is supposed to have been 
Darius the Mede, and by many oriental writert 
he is confounded with Nimrod ; he attempted, 
borne on the wings of eagles, to soar above the 
clouds, and pry into the secrets of the stars ; he 
made war with the Deeves or savages of Mazan- 
deran, and was taken prisoner, but liberated by 
the famous Rustam ; he may, in fact, have in- 
vaded the northern provinces and been defeated ; 
and his attempt to explore the celestial spheres 
is, probably, nothing more than his fondness of 
astronomical studies, to indulge which he erectwi 
a lofty building or observatory at Babylon. His 
son Sicroeshf or Siavekhshy having resistejd the 
amorous allurements of his step-mother Sudabalh 
was accused by the offended queen of an attempt 
to violate her chastity, and we read in the Shah- 
nameh, that he proved his innocence by passing, 
unhurt, through a pile e>f blazing Wood— an ear- 
ly instance of the fiery ordeal. Siavesh, by a 
daughter of Afrasiab, had a son named Ccd^Khos' 
ruy who as his father was murdered in Tartary 
before the death of Kaus, succeeded to the Per- 
sian throne. 

III. Ccd'Khosruy seeking revenge for the death 
of his father Siavash, waged constant wars with 
Afrasiab, who at length was slain. Cai-Khosru, 
according to Sir William Jones, is the Cyrus ot 
obr historians, and is placed in the year 568, be- 
fore Christ. Tabari informs us, that having at- 
tained his chief object in avenging the murder of 
his father, this king resigned the crown to his 
subjects, who, at his recommendaticMi, bestowed 
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It on a prince of the royal blood named Loho- 
rasp ; and Tabari adds, that Cai-Khosni retired 
from the haunts of men, and that the place of 
his death has never been discovered. 

IV. Lohorasfi was in the city of Balkh when 
he assumed the diadem, and mounted the Persi* 
an throne, which was of gold, studded with jew- 
els, and its four feet of rubies. Having dispatch* 
cd one of his nobles, named Bakht-nasser, (op 
Nebuchadnezzar) with an army, to govern Me- 
sopotamia, Syria, and Susiana, he resolved to 
make the northern provinces his own residence, 
that he might the better repel the Tartar or Tou- 
ranian uwaders. The prophet Jeremiah, in his 
time, was sent to the children of Israel, and 
warned them of Bakht-nasser's approach, but 
they reviled and imprisoned him until Bakht- 
nasser restored him t» liberty, and destroyed Je- 
rusalem with the temple, and led back with him 
to Babylon a multitude of prisoners, among 
whom was Daniel, according to the historian Ta- 
bari. Having reigned an hundred and twenty 
years, Lohorasp resigned the crown to his eldest 
4son, 

V. Gushtasfi^ who began his reign at Balkh, 
about five hundred years before the commence- 
ment of our sera, and is known to our writers as 
Darius Hystaspis. We are informed by Tabari, 
that being displeased at the havoc which Bakht- 
nasser had made in Palestine, he sent another of 
his nobles (called Kurua) to govern at BabyIon5 
with orders to send back the Jewish captives to 
their own country. These, having chosen Dani- 
el for their chief, returned to Jerusalem, and soon 
restored the holy city to its former state. Here 
the Persian annals become very interesting, a» 

Q2 
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they connect sacred and profane history, but the 
limits of our present plan will not allow us to fol- 
low Tabari through his venerable and voluminous 
records. 

We hasten to another event for which the 
reign of Gushtasp is remarkable. Zeratusht or 
Zerdusht^ (whom the Greeks call Zoroaster) an- 
nounced himself as a prophet ; endeavoured to 
prove his divine mission by miracles ; and exhi- 
bited the work called Zendcrveafa^ wi'itten in let- 
ters of gold, on twelve thousa'hd skins of parch- 
ments, which, when the king embraced his doc- 
trines, was deposited in the castle of Istakhar or 
Persepolis. On the subject of his religion we 
shall offer a few remarks at the end of this sec- 
tion, and proceed to relate that Gushtasp, having 
caused the death of his gallant son I^fendyar^ 
whom he instigated to a combat with Rustam, 
resigned the crown to his grandson. 

VI. Bahman or jirdeakir^ the son of Isfendyar, 
succeeded his grandfather Gushtasp, about four 
hundred and sixty-four years before the com- 
mencement of our sera. And as the Persians 
call him Dirazdest or long handed^ we may sup- 
pose him the Artaxerxes f^uKfox^i^^ or Longimanus 
o£ the Greek and Latin historians. In his reign 
the celebrated Rustam was slain by a stratagem 
of his own brother. According to Tabari, this 
monarch, in consequence of an insult offered to 
his ambassador by the Israelites, reinstated 
Bakht-nasser in the government of Babylon, and 
sent him with an army to Jerusalem, which he 
again destroyed, killing many thousands, and 
leading away multitudes of captives. In the 
extent of his dominions Ardeshir seems to be the 
Ahasuenis of scripture, who " rtigmdfrom India 
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even unto EtMotm^' &c. and a circumstance re- 
corded by Tabari proves the identity. His chief 
queen, says the historian, having offended him^ 
was put to death, and he espoused a beautiful 
damsel named Eaict^ whom he discovered amcxQg 
the Jewish captives ; for her sake he restored 
them to. freedom, and after seventy years from 
4ie second destruction of Jerusalem, they were 
again permitted to rebuild that city, to which 
libe prophet Daniel retired* Ardeshir was a 
zealous fire-worshipper, erected many temples, 
and died after a reign of (^e hundred years (or 
one hundred and twelve) leaving the crown to 
his daughter Homai, (who was also his wife) as 
his son, named SoMmny had retired to a life of re- 
ligious privacy. 

VII. Horned^ the daughter and wife of Bahman 
Ardeshir, was pregnant at the time of his death. 
When dehvered of a male child, lest he should 
deprive her of the crown, she caused him to be 
placed in a box with money and jewels, and 
secretly cast into the river, on wluch he was 
found floating by a poor man, who called him 
Daradj and educated him as his own son. In 
the mean time, Homai erected a splendid palace 
at Istakhar, of which the ruins now called 
Chehelminar or the forty Pillarsy are said to be 
vestiges. Darab, having rendered himself emi- 
nent by some acts of valour, was introduced at 
Court, and the secret of his birth being discovered, 
Homai resigned her crown into his hands, and 
retired to a private life about the year 424, 
before Christ. 

VIII. Darab orDara the great, is supposed 
to be the Darius J\/bthu8 of our historians. • To 
him the neighbouring princes sent tribute, 
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among Others, Philip of Macedon, whose daugh- 
ter, according to some accounts, Darab mar- 
ried, but finding her breath offensive, sent her 
back, pregnant, to Greece, where she produced 
Sekander or Alexander the Great; but this is 
the romance of Ferdusi, and rejected by Tabari, 
Nizami, and other writers, who inform us that 
Darab reigned twelve years after Homai, and' 
was succeeded by his son. 

IX. Darab {or Dora) the lesser or the second, 
whom we call Darius, and whdm we may place 
three hundred and thirty-seven years before 
Christ ; having sent to Macedonia for the usual 
tribute, which Alexander refused to pay, Dara 
waged war with the Greeks, and lost, his crown 
and his life near ErbU or Arbela^ where he was 
assassinated by two of his own officers, but did 
not expire until after a personal interview with 
Alexander. In consequence of his dying request, 
the victorious prince espoused i?t«A<fnA: orRoxana 
the daughter of Darab, punished the assassins, 
and piXKeeded to Istakhar or Persepolis, where 
he ascended the Persian throne. 

X. Sekander or Jskender^ as the Asiatics call 
the Alexander of classic history, is generally 
reckoned among the sovereigns of Iran. Extra- 
ordinary as the actions of this hero may appear 
in the works of European authors, they are 
blazoned with innumerable exaggerations in the 
eastern romances ; but the graver historians of 
Persia agree in most points on the subject of his 
life with those of Greece and Rome. The cele- 
brated J\rizami has collected various ancient tra- 
ditions concerning this illustrrous conqueror ; in 
has poem, called Sekander JVamehy he informs us, 
that the books of the magi or iire-worshippets 
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were destroyed by his order, but tKat he preserv- 
ed, and caused to be translated into Greek, all 
the Persian treatises on philosophy, astronomy 
and other sciences ; that Aristotle was his vizier ; 
and that he visited the queen of the Amazons- 
He is said also to have erected a stupendous wall 
(of which the remains still exist near Derbend, 
on the Caspian Sea,) to exclude the northern sa- 
vages, the sons of Yajouje and Majouje, or Gog 
and Magog ; and that, having extended his vie* 
torious arms over the greater portion of the 
world, he died at Shahr-zour^ near Babylon, after 
a reign of fourteen years over the Persian empire. 

Of the Caianian monarchs before the age of 
Zeratusht or Zoroaster^ the; religion probably waa 
composed of sabaeism and fire-worship. Zera^ 
tmht appears to have only purified that which he 
found in Iran, abolished some superstitions, and 
introduced oUiers, with new ceremonies and 
fenvis of prayer. To him, perhaps, may be as. 
cribed the system oione Jirat principle with two 
eecondary, ormayd^ and aherimany good and evil ; 
the Ferouasy Izeds^ a multiplicity of inferior spi- 
rits ; but the worship of ok<? invisible and almigh- 
ty Creator under the visible symbol of fire, and 
the doctrine of rewards and punishments in a fu- 
ture state, the deformity of vice, and excellence 
of virtue, which he inculcates, were acknow- 
ledged in Iran, according to the most ancient 
writers, long before the age of his mission. From 
Gushtasp, to Alexander, there is rcajwMi to be- 
lieve that the religion of the Zend was universal- 
ly professed among the Persians, and the lan- 
guage, probably, suffered but little if any variar- 
tion from the time of the pwceding dynasty. 
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SECT. III. 

The Aahkanian Cor Arsacidtm) Dynasty <i divided by 
som§ Writers into the jiahkaman and Mhghaman* 

TN the annals of Persian history there are few 
•*- parts more obscured than this on which we 
now enter. Some have contented themselves 
with telling us, that on the death of Alexander 
several independent princes, whom they call 
Molouk al Tavayef^ established their authority in 
difiTerent provinces of Iran, and that their de- 
scendants governed it in this divided state until 
ArdeMr JBabekany in the beginning of the third 
century, reduced them to submission, and re- 
stored the empire to its original integrity and 
splendor. According to all historians, those 
petty princes, although each retained his own 
territory, acknowledged as their chief JsAck cr 
(Arsaces) a brother of Dara the second, and 
under him defeated Ataakhaah or (Antiochus) 
who had invaded Persia, and afterwards Con- 
fttantine. Some writers then proceed to the 
history of Zachariah the prophet, of the Virgin 
Mary, who conceived from the breath of an 
angel, of the miracles of Jesus, of the Roman 
emperors, Arabian princes, the prophet Jonas, 
and other personages, who floiuished during the 
time of those Molouk al Tavayef^ and without 
mentioning any regular succession, bring us to 
the close of their dynasty in the defeat of Arda-- 
ban by ArdeMr. But from the works of other 
historians we shall endeavour to fill this chaam» 
beginning with 
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!• jfshek {Araacea) son of Darab the first. 
He began to reign about two hundred and fortf- 
dght years before Christ, and was chief of the 
Persian kings or petty princes fifteen years* 

II. jlshek the second succeeded his father^ 
and reigned, according to various writers, six, 
seven, or twelve years. 

III. Skapour {Sapor) the son of Ashek, was 
sumamed the Great King, on account of his 
victories over the Greeks. In his time the loves 
of Veda and Ramein fiimished a subject for one 
of the oldest and most extraordinary romances 
of Iran. We are informed by Hafiz Abru that 
Shapner reigned forty-two years, but, according 
to Hamddiah Mustorfi^ he was king but six. 
Mirkhond says, tliat the birth of Christ is placed 
by some writers in this king's time, but by others 
much later. 

IV. Baharam (or Faranee) the son oi Shap* 
ner, was sumamed Gudarz. He erected an 
immense fire temple, and reigned eleven years. 

V. PahBh ( Vologeaca) son of Baharam, reign- 
ed eleven, or, as some say, fifteen years. 

yi. Hormuzdy or Hormuz^ the son of Palash, 
discovered the treasures of king Feridoun, and 
reigned fifteen or sixteen years. 

VII. JVarw, the son of Palaahj succeeded his 
brother Hormuzd. He is ssdd to have had forty 
wives, and reigned forty years ; but some tell us 
he was king only fourteen. 

VIII. Pirouz, the son of Hormuzdy succeeded 
bis uncle Narsi, and reigned seventeen years. 

IX. Palashy the son oi Firouzj reigned twelve 
years, according to the historian Mirkliond. 

X. Khoaruj the son oiPalaahy is said by some 
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to have rdgned twenty-four years ; by Miridiotid 
and others forty. 

XL Palash (or Pxdashan) the son of P(da»h^ 
son of Firouz, was killed by the fell of his tent- 
pole. He is confounded by some with his prede- 
cessor, and is said, in the Tarikh Jehan Jira^ to.- 
have reigned twelve years. 

XII. jirdavany or jirtabanusj the son of Pa- 
l^shan, reigned thirteen years. He was, accord- 
ing to several historians, last of the race pro- 
perly called Ashkanian. 

After Ardaban rdgned a prince of the same 
name, descended from the race of FariborZf the 
son of Cai-Kaus. This Ardaban was the son of. 
Ashegh, from whom this second branch of the 
J!i^>louk al Tavayef derived the name of Ashgha- 
nians. The eight kings of this family were, 

I. The above-mentioned Ardaban^ who snatch- 
ed the empire from the Ashkanians, and reigned 
twenty-three yesu^. 

. II. Khoaru^ the son of Aahegh^ reigned after 
his brother twelve or sixteen years* 

, III. Palash^ the son oi Ashegh^ or, as some say, 
o£Khosruy reigned twelve years. The Tarikh 
Gozideh places the birth of Christ in this king's 
reign. 

IV. Gudarz^ sumamed the Greats succeeded 
his fether. Paiashy and reigned thirty years, ac- 
cording to the historian Mirkhond. 

V. JS/araiy the son of GudarZj reigned .twenty 
years. Some writers make him the grandson of 
Gudarz, and say, that his father reigned ten 
years, and himself eleven. 

Vlf Gudarzy son of Ndr%i^ reigned ten years. 
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^ yil* Mxr&f son of Gudarz, was engaged in 
wars with the Greeks who invaded Persia ; and^ 
after a reign of eleven, or, according to Khonde'^ 
vdt, the son of Mirkhondj £i^en years, be was 
suceeded by his son 

. VHI. Ardaban (or Ardcrvan) the Artabanus of 
our historians* He was slain in battle with Ar» 
deshir Babekan^ about two hundred years after 
Christ. With Ards^an terminated this dynasty, 
which we call that of the Parthian^ or Artacid^t* 

Of those kings who governed in Persia after 
Alexander, many are accused of idolatry and 
pidytheism. It is probable that swne of them 
adopted the religion of the Greeks, and we find 
Greek devices and inaedptionsvon the Arsacidaii 
boins ; but it would appear from some dectphes^ 
ed by Sir William Ouseley, that they used also 
the Pahiavi, which continiKd to be, without 
doubt, the general language of Iran; and we 
have sufficient documents to prove that fire*w(nr^ 
ship and the religion of Zeratusht, although neg<« 
lected, p^haps,. by some of those monarchal 
wet« predominant throughout their dominions* 



SECT. IV. 
T/te Saaaankm Dynasty. 

WE how enter on a portion of Asiatic histo- 
ry, in which we are accompanied by the 
Greek and Latin writers, whose accounts, in 
most respects, agree with the Persian records : 
of these, as we descend, the materials become 
Vol. VIIL v R 
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more copious, the traditions less tinctured with 
fable, and the proofs from inscriptions on mar- 
bles, gems, and medals lately deciphered, suf- 
ficiently convincing. All writers place at the 
head of this dynasty, 

I* ArdeMr Bobekan^ whom the Greeks call 
Artaxares, or Artaxerxes, and who having de- 
feated and slain Ardavan, or Artabanus, la^ 
of the Arsaddan race, becamcsovereign of Per- 
sia about the year of Christ, 203. His true 
name, as appears frcrni various Pahlan inscrip- 
tions, was Artahshctr^ which has been softened 
into ArdeMr ; and his surname of Babekan is 
derived from his ancestor, Bg,bek^ (or, more cc»^- 
rectly, Fdfieky) a descendant of SoBsa^ the son- 
of Bahman Arde^r, of the Caianian dynasty, 
whom we have already menticmed* In conse- 
quence of this illustrious origin (which, how- 
ever, some European writers are not willing to 
aUow) Ardeshir and his family have been styled 
Safisamana^ or Sasaanida^ It appears that he re<« 
sided principally at Istakhar, or Persepolis, that 
he repaired and erected fire temfdes, assembled 
th« most learned priests, and caused them to 
collect and revise the works of Zeratusht, or Xo- 
roaster, which his predecessors had neglected, 
reformed various abuses, built several towns, and, 
having acquired the reputation of an illustrious 
warrior and a good king, died after a reign of 
fourteen years, from the time of his triumph over 
Ardayan. 

11. Sha/tour^ (Sapor) the first, son of Ardeshir, 
began to reign in the year of Christ, 242. A 
statue of this king was cut in a rock, near the 
city of J^UhafiQur ; and Maid (Manes) Che foun- 
der of an heretical sect, is said to have ^t ap- 
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pettred in his reign, which lasted, according to 
Tabari and Mifkhond, thirty-one years. 

HI, Hormuzd (Hormisdas) succeeded his fa- 
ther Shapour in theyear 272. Tabari informs 
us that he governed, for sonde time, during his 
iltther's life, and reigned after him one year. 
. IV. Baharam the first, is called Vararaneshy the 
<yTeekS) which approaches to the true Pahlavi 
name, as we find it on -ancient medals, Varharatu 
His reign commenced about the year of Christ, 
'274 ; and the heresiarch, Mard^ was put to death 
4>y his command* He was sumamed Shdhindeft^ 
or ^n& Beneficent^ and reigned, according to the 
Lad-al-towaWkh, three years and three months. 
• V; Baharam the second succeeded his father, 
'the first of that name, about the year 277 of our 
«ra, and reigned, says Tabari, four years ; but, 
according to Mirkhond, seventeen. The manu- 
script chronicles appear to disagree on the sub- 
ject of this king's immediate successors. One 
gives the trown to Mtrei his brother ; but most 
•historian!^ to 

VI. Baharam the H^rd, called Siskm Shah^ or 
Segan Shah* He reigned, according to different 
traditions, four^ or fourteen months. 

VII. Mirsi^ the Narses of our historians, was 
son of the preceding monarch, as some inform 
US ; but, according to TabarL, was his brother, 
being the son of Baharam the second. He is 
said to have resigned the crown, before he died, 
to his son Hormuzd, and to have reigned nine 
years. 

• VIII. .Sormuztfthe second, the son of Narsi, 
began to reign with cruelty and of^ression ; but, 
'merwards, rendered himself dear to his subjects, 
by a just and generous conduct. When dying, 
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after a reign of seven years, one of his queens 
being pi^gnaot, he desired that, if she should 
^ppodoce a male child, he might be named ShUh 
pour^ or the King*^ Saru 

IX. Shapour (or Sapor) the second, son ci 
Hormuz, was declared king on the moment of 
his birth, in the year of Christ, 508, or 309. 
His long reign was remsurkable for his oMtiSOk 
with the Greeks, and his victories over the Arabsi 
great numbers of whom having been taken, be 
caused their shoulder blades to be broken, or 
piercied ; whence he derived . the Arabic sur- 
name DAuTeciaf, although some writers trace it 
to a different cause. Tabari records the battles 
and treaties of this king with Juliaai the apos- 
tate, and his successor, Jovian ; iffid illostrates, 
in many places, the Greek and Latin histories 
of Zozimus, Ammionus Marcdlinus, and others* 
Having lived and reigned sev«ity-two years, he 
was succeeded by 

X. i4desMr the second, who began to reign in 
the year 380* He was brother of Slutfiour Dhu** 
Vectaf^ and, according la Tabari, was driven 
from the throne, and obiiged to resign it to his 
nephew, after a reign of four years : but other 
historiems inform us that he reigned ten^ and 
some say twelve years. 

XI. Shapmr the third, the son of Shapour 
Dhu'l'ectaf, succeeded his^ncle, and was killed 
in his pavilion, either by the accidental &11 of the 
pillar which supported it, or by the contrivance 
of some discontented officers, after a reign of 
five years and a few months, according to Mo- 
iiamm^d Saduk of Ispahan. 

XII. Baharam the fourth was^ another son of 
Shapour Dhu'recUi& He is accused of tyranny 
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and iBJusdce by several historians; in coDse- 
^ence of which he was killed by an arrow, dis* 
charged from the bow of some person unknown, 
about the year of Christ, 400. Tabari informs 
us that he reigned dleven years. Having been, 
in his in&ncy, nominated governor of Kirman^ 
he was sumamed Khmum Shah, or simply Kir" 
many aecovding to Moses Chorenensis, the Arme^ 
nian writer ; ^md this title, in Pahlavi characters, 
with his^portrait, is found upon a beautiful gem, 
lately explained by Sir William Ouseley. To 
this Baharam the leariied MonHeur de Sacy attii- 
butts some of the ancient sculptures in the moun- 
tain of Bisutobn, near Kirmanskahy a city which 
he founded* 

XIIL Yezdtyerd (Izdegerdes) the first was 
the son, or, according to Ferdusi and some 
i^iers, the brother of Baharam. He is gene- 
rally represented as a cruel tyrant, whence he 
was styled, in Persian, bazekary and, in Arabic, 
al athhny or the vficked. Notwithstanding his 
crimes, he was allowed to reign one-and<-twenty^ 
yeans. 

XIV. Bekamm the fifth succeeded his fether 
Yezdejerd, and is the hero of various romances. 
He was the most dexterous archer of his time, 
and delighted in chasing the gour^ or wild ass ; 
on which account he was sumamed Baharam 
Gour* The original music of Iran having been 
much neglected, he caused to be brought from 
Hindustan several thousMid minstrels, whose de- 
scendants afe the present musicians of Persia, 
according to some writers. He is said to have 
visited the Indian emperor in disguise, and to 
have espoused his daughter. Nizami's celebra- 
tedpoem, the HtfiPeigur^\% founded on the adven* 
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tures of Boharam Gaury who, if wis may bdieve 
tradition, erected seven viUas q£ difierent cdioiin, 
fgr the residence of as many beautiful princesaesy 
each of whom he visited in turn* F<»tlusi de» 
scribes him as a aealous w<M*8hipper of fire^ ac» 
Qording to the laws of Zoroaster* 

^ FereHendeh ^esh^terchhcBht'^'' 
And Tabari assures us that he received tribute 
from the princes of the East. At lengthy when 
he had reigned twenty-three years, having fidten 
into a pit whilst engaged in the cfa^ce, he could 
not be found, although his mother spent several 
years in seeking for his body. This aceide&t 
happened in the thirtieth year of the Roman . 
emperor Theodosius the younger. 

XV. Yezdeferdtht second, the son of Baharam, 
was sumamed S^iah-do9tj or the Soldier*8 Friatd. 
He obliged the Greeks and other nations to pi^ 
tribute, and is much i^med for his bravery and 
wisdom. To his second son, Hormuzd, he be* 
queathed the crown, in preference to Firmtx the 
elder, and died, after reigning eighteen yean. 

XVI. Hormuzdy or Hormuz the third, sue* 
ceedfid his father ; and although some historians 
describe him as cruel and profligate, he is styled 
by others i^/rzowf A, or the Sc^. After a reigA 
of one fear, he was dethroned by his brother^ 

XVII. FirouZf the eldest son of Yezdcjerd* 
He is placed, by some, in the year 448 ; by 
others, in 459^. The true name of this monarch 
(for the Arabians change the Persian F into F) 
was Firouzj according to Tabari, the Fcrozet 
of Ag^thius, Procopius, and the other Gi^eek 
historians. During seven years of his reign, 
Per^ was afflicted . by a drought, and conse- 
quent famine \ but the wise measures and uo^ 
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bdbnded genero^ tif this king alleviated tbfe 
dt8ti«88es of his Mibjectsv aiid oat person only is 
iM to b»ire perished of hunger. Tabari and 
Ferdusi describe, at coosiderable' length, the 
wars of Firouz. ivith KhoMknuvaz^ king of the 
Hayateliana OT IndO'Scytbian9* This prince had 
assisted in dethoonhig Hocmuz, and placing Fi« 
nmz on the thix>ne ; yet die Persian mctoarch 
formed sonle pretext for invading his dominions; 
ted was at last slain by a stratagem, after reigiv- 
tiig t>Venjty-«]x or twenty-seven years* 

XVilL FtAuh^ whom ProcoiHUS calls BioMBy 
Ccdrenias jBa/^2£i, and Agathias Fo/irm, succeed- 
ed his father FirauE,. and reigned, according to 
Tabari, four years, or, according to the L(A-aU 
tovforikhy five. 

XIX. Xodad, whom the Gredu call Cavades 
and Cabades, had fled, during the reign of his 
brother Palash, into TmnsQxania. On his. way 
he became enamoured of a young dainsel at Ni- 
^apour, by whom he had a son, illustrious, af-- 
terwards, under the name of J^vMrvan* When 
Palash left the thn»e vacant, Kobad returned 
from exile, and was declared king. In the tenth 
year of his reign, a man of Istakhar, named 
Moadaki announced himself as a prophet, and 
introduced the doctrine of perfect equality among 
men, with the community of possessions, and 
even of wives ; a doctrine which so delighted the 
poor and the profligate, that the preacher was. 
soon followed by a multitude of disciples. The 
king himself is said to have favoured Mazdak ; 
but the nobles and learned men of his court, dis- 
gusted by the licentiousness and disorder which 
he had occasioned, drove Kobad from his capi* 
tal ; and it was in this flight, according to some, 
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ttisX he espoused the mother of Nushirvan. la 
the absence of Kobad, the reios of gOTemm^it 
were held by his brother Jama»th ^^ho resigned 
them to him after some time. This king waged 
war with the Roman emperor Justinian, and 
reigned forty^thiee years* 
• XX. Muhirvanj or jhniMhrePimnj the son of 
Kobadi begsui to rdgn about the y^ur of Christ 
530. His prc^r name is said to have been Kemti 
ixXeMrif from which our writers have formed 
Cotroet; and all the succeeding princes of this 
dynasty have been called KesrU : but some have 
ap{died this title to all the Saasanian kings* No* 
shirvan is celebrated, by the eastern historians, 
lor his bravery, his generosity, and, above all, 
for his inflexible justice, by which he acquired 
the glorious epithet of jidelj or, the Jmtj bestowed 
on him by Mohammed, who was bom during lus 
reign* But this. seems only an Arabic transla* 
tionofthat which, according to Tabari, he as- 
sumed on his own coins : " The King of Kings, 
the Just Ktngj jhmshrevatu" One of the first 
actions of this monarch was the extirpation of 
Mazdak's followers ; eighty thcMisand (or, as 
some ^y, an hundred thousand) of whom were 
slain in one day, by his command, whilst their 
leader was flayed alive* The king of Tartary, 
having invaded Persia, was defeated by Ihrmuzy 
the son of Nushirvan, who soon after waged a 
successful war with the Roman emperora, Jus- 
tinian and Tiberius, although Beiisarius some- 
times checked him in the career of victory. JVush* 
2ady another son of Nushirvan, by a Christian 
wife, who had educated hrni in her own religion, 
refused to worship fire, revolted fi^om his J^ther, 
and was kiUed in battle* During the i^eign of 
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Nnshirvan; the game of ehess, and the book (^ 
moral apologues, cdled KoSla Denma^ were first 
introduced sniong the Persians from Hindustan. 
He erected a magnificent palace, of which the 
ruins called ThnkU^Kwra still remain, near the 
cit3r of Madacin or Ctedphon, his capital ; and 
dM sfiter u ragn of fovty«eight years. 

XXI. Hormuzdy or Hbrtnuz the fourth, son of 
Nnshirvan, by the assistance of JSnhardm Chotin^ 
"Viiiom our historians call Fantnmsj obtained a vic- 
tor}' over the Tartars, but ongratefolly rewarded 
this gallant general, by sending him the dress 
and ornaments of a woman— ^wluch disgrace in* 
duced him to rebel and imprison his sovereign* 
Khmnru^ the son of Hormuz, having formed ft 
party against Baharam, who had usurped the 
royal dignity, drove him into Tartary, where 
he died by poison. Hommz was put to death, 
after a reign of twelve years, according to 
Ferdusi. 

XXII. iTitosru, sumamed Pnrwz^ or Jtmr&be^ 
(the victorious) ascended the throne of hii^ther 
Hommz about the year of Christ, 5939^ Hit 
rergn, like that of his ancestor Balmram Gour^ 
afibrded subject to various romances. He is 
said to have married a daughter of the Greek 
emperor Maurice, but his fevourite wife or mis- 
tress was SfdreeTiy of whom a statue is said to b» 
still visible in the mountain of Bistitoon, near 
which he had erected a villa for her summer re-^ 
sidence. The celebrated Nizami, who ff:>urished 
in the twelfth century of ooir sera, has made the 
loves of Kho9ru and Shireen the subject of a beatiih 
tiM poem, consisting of above seven thousand 
couplets. lUiosni vras mvlted by Mohammed 
to embrace the religion of Islam, and the letter 
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Vhich he addressed to the Persian monaTch'is 
preserved by Tabari in the original Arabic* 
The wcMtlsofitd superscription were ^^Frtan 
Mohammed^ the prophet of God^ to Khoaru^ the sen 
of Ihrmuz»" Ofieaded at seeing the name of an 
pbscure Arab placed before his own, he tore the 
letter -with indignation > and ^fohammed ut* 
tered a revengd^l prediction that the Persian 
empire should be rent in like manner* A few 
•years evinced that he was not, in this respect at 
least, a fidse {Ht>phet« His chief musician, 
jBardudf is said to have composed thirty-one 
most &scinadi^ airs, the names of which are re« 
corded in some manuscripts ; and when £&u 
Haukal visited Persia, in the tenth centuty, they 
had not been forgotten. Khosruwas engaged 
in war with the emperor Heraclius, and {Sunder- 
ed Jerusalem* The gravest historians describe 
his treasures as beyond the comprehension of a 
'modem European reader* The fifteen thoiutand 
females of exquisite beauty that graced the pri- 
vate apartraentsofhispalacesyhis nine hundred and 
«rty^lei^ants, his gohkn throne, and hundred 
vaults .filled mih money and jewels, almost 
realize the splemtid fictions of the jhrabUtn 
J^ights-'A^it all those treasures could not insure 
domestic happiness* He was dethroned and 
murdered by His son SMfxndeh in the year 626 or 
628, having ragned alter the death of Baharam 
Chopin thurty-eight years* 

XXIII. Shirouiehf whom our historians called 
Siroeay made peace with the emperor Heradius ; 
attempted the chastity of Shireen, the beautiful 
widow of his &ther, at whose tomb she killed 
herself; and reigned «evc& months, according to 
Tabanand FerdusL 
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XXrV. Ardeehir was an in&nt when his &ther 
Sbirouieh died^ and is said by some to have 
ragned five months ©nly, by others eighteen 
mosidis. 

XXV. &iaMar^ whom some call SfkxMran or 
Sharyezadj usurped the throne. He was not, ac- 
cording to Tabari, of the royal blood, and after 
a reign of a few weeks, or, as some writers in- 
form us, of two years, was assassinated, and 
succeeded by one Kesra or Ke^rh a descendant of 
Nushirvan : but we shall follow the usual ar- 
rangement, and place next, 

XXVI. Pouran Dokfu^ the sister of Shirouieh, 
anddaughter of Khosru Paurviz. She is called 
by the Arabian historians Touran Dokhty and 
celebrated as an ^uniable princess ; but her reign 
of a few months was disturbed by domestic trou- 
bles and wars with the Mussulmans, who under 
the kfaalif Omar had invaded Persia. > 

XXVII. Azertni Dokht^ anoliier daughter of 
Khosru Parviz was placed on the throne, as one 
Chaskendeh^ a prince of tht royal blood, was 
found incapable of governing. The beauty of 
this queen so infatuated one of her chief nobles; 
that he presumed to address her in amorous Ian* 
guage, for which she caused him to be assassi- 
nated ; and his son, in revenge, put her to a 
cruel death, after reigning six months. » 

XXVIII. Ferokhzad was declared kingj as a 
descendant of Khoaru Parviz* We read that 
the Persians sought every where for princes of 
the royal blood, and two or three are said to 
have filled the throne for a few days or hours : 
but ail agree that 

XXIX. Yezdejerdy the son of Shahriary a son 
of Kfiosru £arviz^ was the last monarch of this 
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dynaftty* He bef^' to reigti in the year oT 
Christ 633 y at which tsnie coiDm«iced the 
Yezdejerdean tfna, fetill di>sen!ed by those wJbo 
profess the religion of Zeratusht or Zofoaster» 
The rdg^ of Yezdejerd, ai^ioligh it lasted 
twenty years, is little more than a detail of bat- 
tlea between the Per^a^s and Arabs* These 
under Setadmikt^. having defeated the army of 
Yesdejord at Cade^a, the unfoctunale monarch 
retreated from one dty to anodier, and^ at 
lengthy was. niurdeKd ne^ Merv^ at the house 
of a miller, from whom he had ' sought shelter 
in the year 65^. He left, according to some 
writers, one child ; &om whom, in the fenkale 
Hne, desdbnded the khalif Yezid. Although a 
fcw petty, chiefs maintained their religion and 
authority for many years after the .death of 
Yezdgerdf the empire of Persia, which the sons 
of Sassan had held four hundred and thirty 
^ears, was transferred, by this catastrophe, to 
^e victorious Mustsulmans. 

The religion of Persia, whilst governed by 
the Sassanians, was that xAZeratuaht or Zoroas- 
ter ; for, although it is said that Alexander per- 
secuted the magi, destroyed their temples, and 
burned their books, yet we cannot suppose that 
every copy of the Zend was delivered up at his 
command, or every spark of the sacred fire ex-» 
tinguished. Abigottedand superstitious people 
would find means of preserving considerable 
vestiges of their written law, and of their altars, 
among the recesses of mountains, and in obscure 
caverns, which Uieir foreign conquerors, unac- 
quainted with the country, could not easily dis- 
cover. The original volumes of Zeratusht, 
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which had been deported at Istakhar, during 
the reign of Gushtasp^ were found, according to 
aome historians, in the time of Nuahirvan ; but 
it is more proboJ^k that ArdeMr Babekan^ in re- 
forming the abuses whieb religion had suffered^ 
under die Ashkanians, established from ancient 
manuscripts and traditions, the texts of sevem} 
works ascribed to 2^ratosht ; and of tbese^ the 
Zendarue9ta^ now known to Europeans by the 
tranalatioQ of M. Ar^puetU du Perron^ exhibits, 
probabljr, the most auth^tic remains* The 
Komn of Mohammed does not appear to haw 
speedily superseded the Zendavesta ; for we find 
thatyin three or four centuries after the Mussul* 
man. amquest^ multitudes of Persians worship- 
ped in their fire temples unmolested ; and sdU 
though many thousands periadied by various per* 
aecutions, their deficendtoits are still nimierous, 
and zealously attached to the religion of their 
anceatms* 

According to some accounts, the Pahlavi was. 
spoken at t^ court of Nushirvan ; and there is^ 
reason to believe that it was popular in some of 
the northern provinces of Persia for many centu- 
ries after Yessdejerd; but, according to c^er tra* 
ditions, the PafUxm yielded at the court of Bttha- 
ram Gour to the polished JOeri^ that soft and easy 
dialect, in which - the translated Chronicle of 
TaSari and the Shaknameh oiFerdtm were' written, 
in the nindi and tendi centuries of our xra; 
and.whichy altiiough vitiated by the affectation of, 
successive vrriters, and the introduction of Arabic 
and Tiui^iah terms, omtinues to be at this day 
the proper lan^u^e of Iran* 

Vol. VIJU. S 
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THE Phoenkwiis, who are aniTeisalisr al-- 
lowod to have descended bwA Canaan, the 
grandson of Noah, occupied diat tract of couiif 
try which is situated between the ^thirty^fourth 
^md thirty-uxth degrees of north latitude ; bein^' 
bounded on the north and east by Syria, oHv the 
south by Judea, and on the west by the Mediterw 
ranean* Sidon, the cajHtal, was a maritime towa 
of conaderable extent, and provided with an 
^ccellent harbour ; Tyre, commonly called the 
daughter of Sidon, stood also upcm the sea, two 
hundred furlongs distant from the former, and 
was oroamented with many magnificent tmild- 
ings ; of which the temples consecrated to Jupi-. 
ter, Hercules, and Astarte, were most worthy of 
admiration. The other principal cities were Am*' 
dus, Tripoli, Byblus, Sarepta, and Berytus* 

Some vestiges of the splendour of this ancient 
land are still in existence. Modem tmvellers 
mention the ruins of Sidon as. exhibiting many 
beautiful columns, and other fragments of mar- 
ble ; a double column of granite, consisting of 
one entire block, eighty ^t long, has be^i tto« 
ticed near the ruins of the metropolitan church 
at Tyre ; and a little southw^ of the isle of 
Aradus are many antique curiosities. 

The Phcenicians, being the descendants of- 
Noah, must originally have been instructed in 
the worship of the true God, whom they proba- 
bly addressed under the appellation, of Baal, or 



Loid I batj having graduallf degenerated to 
tile deificatbn of deceased mortals, they became 
immersed in idcSatry and superstition* The 
pfindpal objects of their mistaken adoratioii yiftf^ 
Beelaamen, or the sun, whom they itsoally ad' 
dressed with outstretched arms; Baal, whose 
altai* waa usually covered wttii bumc saciificesV 
wlsUst the ptiests daneed airaund it inth the 
most viol^dt gesticulations, »id, cutting their 
fleah with knives and lance^ |M«tended to pro^ 
l^esy by int^ration ; Astarle, to wlK»n drink 
offerings were poured out as to the ^ queen of 
heaven^" and whose fefapk at Aphac exhiMted 
a ^cene of tbe^most abandoned lewdness; Her* 
coles, whoscr rists were performed with greitf 
solemnity, the priests offefi&g incense m loose 
flowing garments, and the assistaAGs being ap^ 
pardll^ in Egyptian linen ; Adonk, die &wmtf 
of Venus, who«e untimely death was annually 
lunenied by the Phcnncnn women witli many 
extravagant cefemomes $ and certain smaH sCa<» 
tues, called Bat^ci, which, bdng Tenevafed as 
the tutelar gods of sea-fiuing men, were alwayt 
tamed, about m the prowa of the PhoenidaU 
vessels. 

With liespect to arts, scknoea, and manu&c* 
tures, the Phcenkians seem to have possessed a 
very ha{4>y genhn. They were from the earliest 
periods adificted to philosophical exercises of the 
mind, Ibti Moschus^ a Sidontan, expldned the 
dodtrmeiof atoms before iJie Trojan war; and 
AbomemisofTyre issaid to have puzzled the 
great Scdomoai^ his subtle questionB. The ex- 
cellent sciences of arithmetic and astronomy 
wete either invented or materially improved in 
tUnaccmntof, .whence they flowed into Greece^ 



9mdih9lk:Tyre^ and SidQi)^ in: Mer age% 'tir» 
^iici^^mtny «Jiliiieiii'f>bU^fK>pli(9i«^ anlxMig whom 
9ii^tnia}!rienusnerat« Boethus, Atitipii^e^> Diodftt 
¥»f: aM^. Apolkmin^* Thi$i^glsl9Q, {mtple^ and 
Am lilien wer&t&evpfDdiK;ta>Df tbeiff own ctwa*- 
$ry#iid i»wen|Hm; :tlimr^wivaoniiBai*y $kiU-.hi 
^ici^ctKimciwlufBd. ^olwnfMi to request tfaek 

fie $ aad :thfrir &n^ iir 4ifitey4a9tg%«lKl'eswii« 
.tm, was: «udi, tiiait: wiMitcrfvr .i«8S< renterkafaty 
^k^ni in viesa^is, tfinkec% or ap^^arel^ Was «i»* 
tiogjLiifiii^d, by. adjacemt f aafimsy with the epitlvn 
i^Sidoftian* As vxvskaatth-^j nmy be 8»d 
i<Qi baye engrossed the eonuaoeice of jiliUic 
Ii((99terntend9|4me ; ^9>in»dg«teray thof ,mtim 
iU^^tti^eted' Ion QX|n«ltBGef alsUly ai^ mtn^ 
iHty > Tind <fi» .plantesi: oC ;iso]onw% they «uaed 
#ii^<a>Ma8ludci^«icertaoBs:as almosb surpass be» 
HiefyWKhenwe cjoaslder that :thear nathie •balnta*' 
^on w«8 littte move ftha&a afipof groimd i>t* 
iiwi^eii Mount lybaans and the aea.. To the 
«m!)3ther of dyers lesla Winhed in^the tdty: q£ Tyte 
c&fiifGiQit author attrtimtbft the ^isohiteiiesa of 
the pUce ; whence it may be perceived that tiiey 
were a rich and numerous body of people, ym 
and debaudied} proud and extraimgant. The 
>fish tb^re sought after, a&ided the Tyriaa pin^- 
pie, and. conaequei^y ttHded to ennch the* infaa- 
jbtetbits ; but this Bah is now either Ibst or on*- 
teoWn to the present natives* The Phxraioifli 
imigus^pe Mnaa (fialect of the Hebrew, iike - that 
•f the ^Uicient Ganaanites, and thdr . letters »r 
4^i»ctersiKire a strict reaemblaa<se4o: those of 
tiie Samaritans. 

Bhonice waa divided hKo sevend' smaH hmg^ 
doms, as appears both, from sacvad andprofioia 
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luiloryrlbr,be«id€ the kings of Sidon and Tjtm^ 
^o^Ki^ned In Holy Writ, the liing of Bybhuh 
^e king of Beiyus, taid other Phttmdan mo* 
fMH^chs, are noticed bf authon of established 
credit. The most emaickfable, hore^es^^^^ 
th^se 8ovemgQ8,^hMedomiiii0BB'wereG0iii^ied 
within the narrow timits of one dty and iu en- 
^nrona, were these of Sblon, Tyte, and Arad: 
the tmnsaetions of their reigna and their re^c^ 
tive suGcessioiw will tfaeremre mturallf oocupf 
the remainder of this htsbny. 
' Sidon, the eldest son <tf Canaan, is said, by 
Jos^ihusytohave founded the cky whkh bore 
Us tiame ; but the actions of his life, and tlie 
length of {^-reign, are alike unknown. Neither 
itt« there asy authentic reeerds concerning ht» 
successors, for, notwithstandbig theSidoniansaie 
cccaskmali^ mentieiied in the beoks of Moses, 
Jbahuo, attd the Jfidges, ne iiarticular notice is 
taken of their king!^ till the prophet Jeremiah 
3 Q adverts to an embassy sent from tlie king 
59& of ^don to ZedekkJi^ with proposidons 

of aaalHance«gaiBst Nebuchadneozan 

^ ^. The next Sidonia»<nona9ch mentioned 

4S1. * ^ history isTetramnefti]s,who sent three 

hundnMl galleys to the assistance tH 

Xenees in bis expedition against Greece ; and, 

accof&ig So HenKkitns, acted as a diief cofn- 

manderinthe Peruan anny.. 

In the reign of Tennes, the Phieniicians, being 
cxasperaited by the tyrannaeal cooduct of their 
Peruan governors, entered into a confederacy 
with Nectanebis, king of Egypt, and, by an 
univemd rising, attempted the recovery of their 
ancient liberties.. « NectaneUs, having received^ 
intelligeiKie, intbe mean time^ thatDanus Ochus 
S 2 
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999 prQMffUi^ to ifiimde hU donuniqafis ^ont n 
Kinforpefaeat of fear thooaaod Grefk smic^ 
UMieaiUiider Che f^Maaod of Mentor- the Rbc^ 
^fian tOiiaaist.the rebds ^ hojpiogi bf that m> 
lfcod»to secure £g9l^»'md iioe^ Ihe.war %t » 
dtstflOMe*' TliMe:«lKiilk«ie69 /together with the 
SkisoBim^tsoim twMA the go9H»tK»rs of ^m 
andCiUcia^whohadbe^ seat^lo cFuah tbe re- 
volt, and with Ettk diSl0llltf^ chased the Fety 
akois entifeiy out of Phesiiice^ S«t when Ai»r 
tor was apprised that the Penidn nfoiiai^ was 
advanoing^at the headof Ibiflty ihoumoid^sbittBef 
«(id three himbedthonifniid fcoftt fer the el^sM 
purpbeeoftakkig ^nigesiikoe on the Sidoiiiaii% 
he [^lamefiiliy trhnlfid the. daoger* by. offeffiag 
to put Ochuain poMeMion of Sido% aoA found 
sieans %o lead Temies kalo the aame tvea«xii» 
AccQidio^t whitetthe mmmpmmg SUmam 
weoe pisparAg lor a vi^oitMis defe&ce^ -tbek 
«i^ fafung 9am^ fumtahed vnthianiia and psro^ 
«ioii8, igarrisoned wildi a body of t weiMiacipUned 
mem and guarded by a fieetof^ hundred large 
galleys^Tennes naaichfid out with a body of 
fiTe hundred jaien,aad a handyed <^ the chief 
futizeos, to i the enem^r's camp^ and delivered 
tiiem up to Ochusy^ wto HnmediMdty a^tenced 
tiie citizens td dfialh, aaauthxHrs of the iteheUi^ii* 
Thejtneacfaeiy of their kiag, together wkfa the 
cruelty of ONchus, struck audi terror iailo the 
^doitiffiosy that ive hundred other eitiaea^ of 
c[istinctiony«Bnaingoit.t with sdive hcanchea in 
their hands^ threw themselves at . the Persian'l 
feet, flBidcamealiy implored his mertpy ; but^inf 
stead of hearkening to their p^it»on»he caiifetd 
^emto be imdssaesed ,nn the spot^ and* theia 
marehedi with. Tc^wrs^. toward the citj, which 



vwMwrenteed mihmt dd^9 by the fierfidioiis 
Mm^r and l]dB jmaoenmcs. . The Sadoaians, 
teviagpiiifiMdy deste^^ed their fleet, to pre- 
£lii^ tbe. deBerbioiif of thcir country men dxtrio^ 
ibe^^ege^ aad novr percetviog that the €oamf 
lip»s adsQitted mthm tkek wi^ abut theaotadves 
i^ with jtheiiM«r»eft and cUkkeo, and, seating fire 
leitheic h«Mae8^.peridhed>lQ the aumber ef fartf 
tibeosa«l,wkhaH.tbetrYttliiabdee£feGt8. Nekfaer 
ttd TfiAwea nwet vkh a better &te than tiuA of 
bis} unlv^iiy Bujbjactsf Jur Oohas, p^temlng he 
tettldLrdorhiini no ferttiar aerviqe, and eeoretj^ ^e*> 
Mtiagr.hbrtrtochen^i onBUnwoded his throat te 
te.cmey.thathe mig^t n^.auniye the vuinof hit 
«QUbti^« T'hethreateni&g^iaiediclaQtk&ofXsaiahi 
Jerenuifli, Ezefciei, aftd Zasiiamh, respecting 
the daBtniction of Sidon, bdng thus atr&dly 
ncecmpltahcad^ and aU.the;cither.Gitiiea.<of Bboenioc 
lezfified '^ato volaatatfy aduniasKMH Ocbii8irith»> 
4ssm.. h\&.mmy4 ni or^erlo expedite the pav- 
|^Qsed.reductio&of £g3ispt. 

Such of the Sidoiikais aa wene* a% ^is tioie 
abeent froiir thar CDimtry^sTebiriit the ruined 
eitPfT on their cettsro,, and elected xme Strato ta 
fift.^ iy»roiie 4 httt, efrer after, bore an imcon* 
qaetabie'&veffaioii. ta Ihe Persian name* Tbti 
iasphKabk. enadt^ anduced them, a few years 
after *thcir odttmity, to submit, without i^epug<» 
noQce, to Alexander the Gi«at, eagerly embrace 
log that cippofftiinityi^f shalasg <^ a heavy and 
dfSeatable fok^. . Sibrato seems, to have objected 
4o thia measUse, for Alexander is aidd to have 
deprived htm-of the crown, beoause his sobmis* 
abn was rather compulsory than of his own 
aea3Ed« .. TboojpiDQ^us,. i^)eidmg.of this princei 
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'^ ^:ideacrib68 l|tmas a IkeatioM ciiMMftei^ 
' 333. whoy in ocder to anemble' hie feoMk 
siib^ts^and haf« an oppovlui^ty ot se^ 
iectiDg tbeiniwt beafotUul- for -hia ovm -pleaaoi^i 
instknted public sports, coHUSdiig ebtedf <^ 
aiogiDg; and danoiofR^ ; whereth ««cn as exeelkd 
tiiftir compamons were munificentlf rew^irdciU 
He is said to hare dkd a violent d«»ti^ but tte 
partkulam of diat circumstance have not bean 
tuaasmitted to posterity* St* Jeswne relates rf 
one Stfatoy king^of ^idon, that, faa(iriiijp jmned 
the Jdog of £g7pt against ' the Fenuans, aiid 
being in iknmiacnt dagger of fidiing into tilitt 
enemy's power, he deterrained to elude the 
dreaded calamity by an act of suicide ; but^ 
fiduting in the execution of his design, his waft 
snatched the sword o«t of his hand, and stabbed 
him to the heart, and then annniered herself 
vdthool? eriaciOg the leaat dpe»d or imsdutioa. 
Tthis anecdote, however, cannov possibly s^f 
to a man who was stripped of the regal di^ntf 
far adheiii^ to the Peiaian interest* 
. Strato being deposed, by the Macedonkn con^ 
queror, Hephaestion was audtoriEed to bestow 
the Ionian crown upon^* any iodrridual whom 
he should deem worthy, of so impc»rtant a tmat^ 
Hereupon be nominated <Hie of the ehief ciiiaeiia 
(in whose hoose he was then entortatned) to the 
regal dignity ; but his proffered giit was modest 
ly refused, the cjtiaen affirming .that he had na 
title to it, as not being of the royal fiumly.^ 
Hephsstion was greatly surprised at the con-* 
duct of his host, but fincttng him res^ved to 
decline his ofifer, he requested that he would, at 
least, 0£une some XNiie of the royal line who m^ght 
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•cciepfc iL The disinterested dtism ini^diftt^Iy 
nittled"BaQHiyi»ii8^ a hmh «C uabtenMsh^d m^ 
pittatifiny iwt «o .indigoit, that he wns compdM 
to tnaiatain himself by Ms • own bihour. Upen 
lto##6t iiriiiBdli6ii of this- inan'« - condition and 
QeaeiiS)' HephtMtkm diiqNfctBhcd a messoBger to 
iiequalBl him with his ^etevation9' and tpjumf 
Miiftin.theio]ndxobes« The moiMtiget* found 
iiaxn clothed. wilbi tags, aindwiofldng in ^ a gitrden 
as^a 'oominon lobouiter ; tety^on his announeinf^ 
ihe^fineKpcctod change which had iakm 'pktt^ 
in the a£foirs of goveniQiei^ £aUon)EHHl£^ ao» 
«^ied^e new dignity, without hesitaticmi taai 
acted' so consistent with his. newchamofer) Ihat 
Hephsstton received hnn in the clty^ with every 
^Mfeen^ of Tespect) and the populace expreeaod 
jdieir approbation of his dbectien ^by lond »id 
!sepeated acdamationa* Of his s^ao^ient -ai>> 
tions nothing satiafactory is . rdated> •eafe^t thibt 
lie^Baijraced eivery opp(fftoaity of evinehiig 'his 
gratitude and afffictimtowaid theMaeedonianib 
Whondsed Mm to the throae* ... 

^ Oftheki^ of Tyre no ttmtion fa 
^'^^^^ made till the dme of Ab^Ml^ Mrho "was 
contemporary with DaVid) and is. sup* 
posed' to.haTe joined with. the neighbouring mf 
tions agttiiat him^ since the - J^ndidi mouMk 
snmbefs the inhabitants of Tyre with his es»- 
sdes; bat -with xo|peot to the actions of tMs 
prince, ocil|elcogtht)f his reign, nothing fatia- 
.fii^Dry can be .saadc. ' J ^ 
. iiifam, hia sonand sifcoessor^ maintained an 
amicaMe correspondence vnth king David ; and, 
atthe request: of Sermon, sent an abundance 
of mafcuiyJi to Jeruaalem kac the erection of 
^ tiempio, ttigethei? irilh «iaay of hisinost ski^ 



fill «rtificeFS« He also fbmisked him with buiMcif 
«idsfa]piwrighti,tofitoataiicwfleeC, and com^ 
Waaioned his moat expert pilota to conduct -the 
laraelitish Tessela to the land of C^ir. For 
theae^ and many other acts of koMkieas, Solomon 
«fent him annually a present of twenty thousand 
measures of wheat, and an equad quantity of 
line oiU Diva affirms, that a mutual love of 
wisdom occasioned that warmth of Mendsh^ 
which existed between Solomon and Hiram; 
that they interchanged certain enigmas to.be 
'€aiplained on condition that he whose alnlity 
|ifov0d inadequate to Mie solution should incut 
It forfeiture ; and- that the lattor, finding the 
question tooabatruse, pmd the penaky. But a 
Tyrian, caSed AbdemcAus, resolved .the nkkUc^ 
«ad piopo$jed new qtiestions to Solomon, upon 
the pesiity of paying so much to Hiram, if he 
idid not give a aatiafiiclory answer.^ 
• Daring this reign the kmgdom of Tyre waa 
In a wry Aourisfaing condxdoiu Several cidea 
in the eastern part were repaired «Bd inqin>ved ; 
tfae«capitel: was, by the help of a dam, joined 
^ith ah island that contained the temple of the 
Olyn^ian iufnter ; two nnqgnificenc structures 
were raised, one in honour of Herodes, and the 
other of Aatarte ; and the temples nf other godt 
w«fe endowed to a constderable amount. The 
paciik diepoaition of the prinoe produced Jim 
•haippi^iefiecta on: a coxnmerdal ptople^ and^ 
after a happy reign of thirty-four yeiirs, he aanfc 
to the tomb, in fttU pesaesaioii : of the/public 
eitekm* 

^ ^ Onthe^lemiaeof Hieam, the cmwa. 

2^12' devolved on his son Balettzar, nttdr was 
>aftecward.8UGcea8ivel|c wpa by Abdas^ 
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lartasi Astartus, Astarimus, PheHety Ithobal, B»- 
•^czorandMetdnus ; but as nothing worthy of 
notice occurred during these reigns, we shall 
hasten to that pf Pygmalion, whidi introduces 
the flight of Elisa or Dido, the celebrated ^ 
Carthage* 

Pygmalion, having conceived an unconquer- 
able desire of converting the immense riches of 
his uncle and brother4n-law Sichaeus to his own 
use, invited him one day to share the pleasures 
oilhe chace ; and, whilst their attendants were' 
engaged in the pursuit of a wild boar, ran him 
diroagh the body with a spear ; then, throwing 
him down a precifMce, affirmed that he had pe- 
rished by an unfortunate &11« The king's de- 
sign, however, was frustrated by the ^mirable 
prud^ice of hb sister, who, having formed the 
deugn of escaping from his tyranny, concealed 
her resentment under the most artful dissimula- 
tion, and requested him to fomish her with men 
smd ships to convey her effects to Charta, a small 
city between Tyre and Sidon, whither she pre- 
tended to retire, in order to live with her brother 
Barca. Pygmalion, looking upon this as a&ir op- ' 
portumty of seizing those treasures which Sichxus 
had formerly concealed under ground, readily 
granted her petition ; but Elisa had no sooner 
embarked all her pn^rty, than her brother, 
and several senators, who had engi^ed to assist 
her in her real design, set sail for Cyprus, 
iHience they carried off a great number of 
young women, and then steered their course to 
Africa, where they landed, and laid the founda- 
tion of Carthage, a dty which afterward became 
so powerful, both by sea and land, as to contend 
inth Borne f(M*4^eem{Hre of the worid* The 
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Tyrian monarch) se^g himself < timis deluded 
by a womai^ and the vast riches which he had 
deemed his own suddenly snatched from hki 
hands by such a cunning device, ordered a fleet 
tobefi^edout .with all possible expedition, in 
order to pursue the fugitives ; but the tears of 
his mother, and the threatemng pre^cUons of 
i|n oracle, prevented his intended revenge. The 
aame Pygmalion is said to have built the . city of 
Carpasia, on the isle of Cyprus ; and to have 
omam^ited the temple. of Hercules, in the 
island of Gades, with a golden, olive-tree of ex- 
quisite workmanship, ^e berries of which were 
ofemerald, and bore a striking resemblance to. 
the natural fruit. 

Q Q Elulsus, the next king of Tyre men- 

yjy' tioned in history, was engaged in a war 

with Shalmaneser, king of Aasyria, who 

ordered a fleet of sixty sail to be eqmpped against 

him ; but the Tynans, with only twelve vessds,. 

disponsed this armament, and took five hundred 

prisoners. Shalmaneser then caused his army 

to block up the city ; <Htlering Uiem to stop the 

aqueducts, and cut off all the omveyances of 

water. However the Tyrians, by. digging welis 

within their city, and encouraging each otiber in 

their gallant resolutions, held oat for the space 

of Eve years ; at the end of which the deathof 

Shalmaneser called the Assyrian army horn tibe; 

siege. : 

^ Q, Ithobal the second was contenopocary^ 

j'gj, with Nebuchadneazar, and is spoken o£ 

in Holy Writ as a proud, arrogant, and 

assuming prince, who affected a knowledge of 

all secrets, and even ranked himsdf among the 

gods. Such was the power of the Tyrians !& 



Hus^mgn, that Nebuchadnezzar was em^doyed 
liiirteen years in besieging their capita!. At 
length, however, he made himself master of the 
place, and finding it fdmoat evacuated, caused all 
the buildings to be rased to the ground. 

As it is sufficiently plain from Scripture that 
the city of Tyre was thus completely destroyed, 
and as, on the otiier hand, the Phoenician histo- 
rians assert that Ithobal was succeeded by Baal, 
and Baal by sere^l temporary magistrates, it is 
supposed that the Tyrians retreated to an Island 
about half a mile distant from the shore, where 
they built a new city, whilst Nebuchadnezzar 
was making preparations for his final assault ; 
and that, after the destruction of the old town, 
thefy made voluntary submissions to the Babylo- 
nian, who appointed Baal to be his viceroy, and 
afterward changed the royal dignity into that of 
temporary magistrates, called sufTetes or judges* 

On the demise of Baal the city was succes- 
sively governed, in the new capacity, by Ecni- 
bal, Chelbes, Abbar, Mytgonus, and Gerastus ; 
but, at the expiration of sevejti years, the roy- 
al dignity was restored in the person of Balator*' 
His successors, however, were entirely depen- 
dent on the Assyrians, for the space of seventy 
years, which being expired, they recovered their 
Uberty, according to the prophecy of Issdah, and 
rendered the Persians some important services in 
their naval expeditions. 

The next remarkable occurrence in the his- 
tory of this country is the accession of Strato, 
thus related by Justin. The Tyrian slaves, 
having entered into a confederacy, massacred 
their masters at midnight, espoused their 'mis- 
tresses, and put all others to the sword who 

Vol. VlIL T 
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were not of their own race, determined Co elect 
a king out of their own body ; and unsoiimousl^r 
agreed that he should be raised to the supreme 
dignity who, the next morning, should first per- 
ceive the rising sun. In the mean time, Strato's 
slave, whose, fidelity hadisaved his master from 
the common slaughter, received instruction to 
turn himself, at the appointed time, to the w«/, 
and keep his eyes fixed on the top of the highest 
tower in the city. His observance of this in- 
junction excited the ridicule of his companions ; 
but whilst they were gazdng with anxious ex-, 
pectation toward the east, he showed them the 
lofty structures illumined with the solar rays. 
Their ridicule being now converted into admi- 
ration, they eagerly pressed him to name the 
person to whom he was indebted for so admira- 
ble a contrivance, which they could not possibly 
ascribe to any individual of his condition. - He at 
first refused to gratify their curiosity ; but, on re- 
ceiving a solemn promise of impunity for him- 
self and the person he should name, he confess- 
ed that the humane treatment he had received 
during his servitude, induced him to save both 
his master and his son from the general massa- 
cre ; and that his singular mode of watching for the 
sun resulted from Strato's direction. Upon this 
confession the slJve was freely pardoned ; and 
his master, being considered an object of divine 
favour, was immediately placed on the tlirone. 
' ^ In the reign of Azelmic happened the 
* ^* memorable siege of Tyre by Alexander 
''.', the Great, in which all the arts of war 
were practised on each side with various success 
for the space of seven months. At length, 
however, after sustaining the most dreadful ac- 
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cidents from the missile weapons, triple-forked 
hooks, massy tmlls of red-hot iron, and showers 
of burning sand thrown from the engines of the 
besieged ; after twice. erecting a mole to connect 
the continent with the island on which the city 
stood ; and twice battering down the lofty walls> 
the Macedonian conqueror effected his design, 
and fully executed the awful sentence which God 
had pronounced, by his prophets, against the in- 
habitants. Eight thousand citizens were put to 
the sword, two thousand were crucified, and 
near thirty thousand sold for slaves upon this 
occasion. Azelmic, with some of his relations^ 
returning home from a naval expedition, took 
sanctuary in the temple of Hercules, and ob« 
t^ed permission to reascend the throne ; when 
Alexander, having totally destroyed the place, 
planted a new colony , in its stead, and led his 
army to Egypt, in quest of ferther conquests. 
n ^ Aiud appears to have been governed 
333. ^y ^^8®> ^® ^^^^ ^ Sidon and Tyre, but 
only three of them are mentioned in his- 
tpry ; viz. Arbal, his successor Narbal, who 
served under Xerxes in the invasion of Greece, 
and Gerostratus, who assisted Darius Codoman- 
nus ; till, hearing that his son Strato had put a 
golden crown on the head of Alexander, and 
delivered up to him the cities of Aradus, Mara- 
thus,andMariamne, he deemed it advisable to 
provide for his own safety by a voluntary sub- 
mission to the power of the Macedonian herq. 
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nPHE ancient Syiians, who were partly dc- 
•*■ scended from Ham, and partly from Shem, 
the sons of Noah, occupied a fertile tract of coun- 
try, which lay between mount Tauras on the 
north, the Euphrates on the east, Arabia Dc- 
serta, Palestine, and I^hcenice on the south, and 
the Mediterranean on the west, extending from 
the thirty-fourth to the thirty-eighth degree off 
north latitude. It appears to have been anciently 
parcelled out into several petty kingdoms ; but, 
in later ages, it was divided into four principd 
states, viz. Zobah, Damascus, Hamath, and Ge- 
shur, each of which was governed by its respec- 
tive kings. 

Nothing satisfactory has been recorded of the 
xnvil concerns of this people ; but it is certain that 
they were respectable for their learning and arts; 
and that the spoils, tribute, and comnierce of 
8urroun(Hng nations enabled them to rise . to a 
great pitch of splendor and magnificence. Their 
^vernment was probably monarchical from 
the earliest periods ; and their religion soon de- 
generated from that of their progenitors into 
gross idolatry. Rinunon, an ancient idol of 
great repute, whose temple stood at Damascus, 
Adad, the representative of fienhadad* the se- 
cond, and several others of the same stamp are 
supposed to have~ flourished till the conquest of 

* This prince was deified, by the Syrians^ under the name 
of Adad. 
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Syria by Tigteith Pileser, when the religion of the 
country either undenvent a change, or received 
many additions from the new inhabitants. What 
other alterations it suffered under its successive 
possessors, the Babylonians, the Persians, the 
Seleucidx, and the Romans, is now impossible to 
determine ; but, in the second century of the 
Christian xra an accurate account of its rites 
and ceremonies was published by Lucian, to 
whom we are indebted for the following parti- 
culars* 

At Hierapolis, in the province of Cyrrhcstica, 
stood a magnificent temple, dedicated to the 
great Syrian goddess, containing many golden 
statues, a celebrated oracle, and a variety of 
sacred animals, such as oxen, horses, lions, 
bears, &c. The whole edifice, and particularly * 
the roof, glittered with gold ; the donations sent 
thither {it>tn the surrounding nations composed 
a treasure of inestimable value ; and the air was 
so strongly perfumed with aromatic odours, that 
the garments of the worshippers retjdned their 
fragrancy for a Considerable time- Upwards of 
three hundred priests, apparelled in white habits, 
attended the sacrifices ; consecrated orders of 
minstrels accompanied the solemnities with the 
sound of various instruments ; and galli or eu- 
nuch priests, and frantic women performed their 
allotted parts in the celebration of public worship. 
The high priest wore apurple garment and golden 
mitre, and was annually elected to the sacerdotal 
dignity. There were also other persons appointed 
to instruct pilgrims in the rules and customs of 
the city ; and these were called masters, or in- 
structors. 

Exdusive of the daily sacrifices, the Syrias» 
T3 
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made an esLtraoitliiiary offerii^ eyei;^ spring ; 6Xi 
cutting down some large trees in the court of th^ 
temple, they decorated them with goats, sheep» 
bM»9 rich vestments, and vessels of gold and 
ulver, which were all cons«imed by fire, whilst 
the priests walked round them with the sacred 
images. Thi^ sacrifice was always attended' by 
a great concourse of people, every one bringpuig 
images with him made in resemblance of those 
in the temple* Private sacrifices were appointed 
for the commencement of a pilgrimage ; and, at 
a festival called the <^ Great Burning," nume- 
rous offermgs were made tathe gods, while the 
priests stood round the temple, some manglii^ 
their bodies, some shouting, and some playing^ 
on musical instruments, whilst others saiig aloud 
and prophesied* 

Twice a year, certain in&tuated devotees 
climbed up to the top of high columns, and re- 
mained there seven days, being -supplied with 
provisions by means of a cliain, which they drew 
up at pleasure* During this space of time, they 
pretended to hold an immediate intercourse with 
the great goddess, and told the populace that 
these ceremonies were practised in memory of 
Deucalion's flood, when men fled §or refuge to 
the tops of trees and mountains. At another of 
their festivals their gods paid a visit to a certain 
lake near the temple, where sacred fishes were 
kept, and a stone altar, which stood in the centre, 
was continually smoking with incense. Upon 
this occasion, a most singular farce was acted, 
between the great goddess Juno and her consoct 
Jupiter, he offering to go down first, and she 
exerting herself to overrule his inclination, lest 
her favourile fishes should die beneath the effiil- 
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gence of his ffk>iy. < Twice a year, also, all the 
inhabitants of Syria went to the sea side, and 
practised certaiti extraordinary ceremonies, in 
obi^ence to appetended command of Deucalion ; 
then retu^ng with vessels ftill of water, they 
first presented themselves before a sacred person, 
called Alcctryo,whos^ province it ts^as to exj^ 
mine their burdens^ and afterward emptied thena 
out at a part of the temfde where the priests 
showed a cleft which, according to their futh, 
swallowed up the waters at the deluge. 

Plutarch observes, that the Syrians of his time 
were an effeminate race, and remarkable for 
luding themselves from the light of the sun in 
caves, or other subterraneous places, on the de- 
cease of their relatives* An effeminate dispor- 
sition is also said to be a characteristic of the 
Syrians at the present day* 

It appears extremely probable that the ancient 
Syrians had ships on the Mediterranean as soon 
4^ any of their neighbours, and traded with the 
eastern regions upon the Euphrates at a very 
early period, for their country abounded with 
valuable commodities, fit for exportation ; and 
they are commonly supposed to have first im- 
ported the products of Persia and India into the 
western psurts of Asia. 

Their language, which is pretended to have 
been the mother of a}l the oriental dialects, be- 
came a distinct tongue so early as the time of the 
patriarch Jacob. It was spoken not only in Sy- 
ria, but also in Mesopotamia, Chaldea, and As- 
syria; and, after the Babylonish captivity, it 
was introduced into Palestine* Modern authors 
observe, that the Syriac is an easy and elegant, 
tboMghnot a very co^ous tonguevand has « 
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great number of Greek words, which were incor- 
porated with it during the reigns of the Seleu- 
cidac. 
g ^ The only kings of Zobah noticed in 
1044. history, are Rehob, under whom the 
petty states are supposed to have coa- 
lesced in the time of Saul ; and Hadadezer, a 
^reat and ambitious prince, remarkable for his 
unsuccessful wars with king David. Having 
lost one thousand chariots, seven thousand horse, 
and twenty thousand foot, in his first battle with 
the royal Israelite, he applied for succours to 
Damascus, and obtained a powerful reinforce- 
ment ; but he was again defeated, with the loss 
of twenty-two thousand men ; his two cities, Be- 
tah and Berothai, were pillaged by the victorious 
'^nemy ; his golden shields were taken from the 
treasury ; and his territories greatly contracted. 
At the same time, Rezon, afterward king of 
'Damascus, abandoned him to his adverse for- 
tune, and employed the troops in pursuit of his 
own ambitious projects. Notwithstanding this 
situation of his affairs, Hadadezer furnished the 
king of Ammon vnth twenty thousand men 
against Israel ; but they, with other auxiliaries, 
were put to a shamefid flight by Joab, one of 
David's commanders. He then called in all the 
petty princes from beyond the Euphrates, and 
assembled a numerous army, in the hope of re- 
trieving his recent losses ; but alfhis preparations 
were attended with ill success, and the war ter- 
minated in the total defeat of his forces, and the 
destruction of his kingdom. 

The strength of Zobah being thus totally 
crushed, Rezon seized on Damascus, which he 
erected iBto a kingdom, and proved an invete- 
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rate enemf to Solomon*. Of bis immediale sue- 
ces8ors» Hezion «nd Tabrimon) notbing worthy 
o£ notice is recorded ;.but^ on the accession oif 
Benbadad, ambassadcMt» arrived in Syria, from 
Aaa, king of Judab, witb proposals of an all>* 
ance aiSgainst Baasba, king of Israel, and a waor 
ensued, in wbic^ tbe Israelites lost Ijon, Dan, 
Abel^eth-Maacbab, Cinnerotb, and the land of 
Napbtali. 
g ^ Benbadad the second bad scarcely as- 
(Joi. cended the throne before be resolved to 
prosecute the war against Israel, and, 
having assemUed thirty-two princes, with an in- 
credible number of in&txtry, cavalry, and chari- 
oteers, marched against Samaria* Here be sum- 
iBoned Abab, the king, to acknowledge hiiBH 
«elf bis vassal, .and deliver up to him all his tr»i- 
.sures,. together with bis wives ^and cbildrenk 
To tMs message the puiiillammous Israelite ref- 
turxied a veiy submissive answer ; bul^ on Be»- 
badad's s^Krming ttiat be six>uld soon send some 
of bis officers tp rifle the pabMco and city, Abab 
aiid.bts elders i:iefu$ed to acquiesce^ and the Sj^ 
rians^ prepared to carry the place by assaul)l)» 
However, whilst (be troops were busied in vaci^ 
ous eoaq^yments, and Benbadad was carousing 
m his^ent, Ahab, v^ih a select company of one 
hundred and tlurty^two young men, salikd out 
ai the^tes, and fell upon the besiegers witii 
such irre^tible fury, that tfaey immediately 
toek. to flight,., without iccmsidering either the 
strength or nuisyber of iheir enemies. Benbad^ 
himself mounted his horse, and i^treated with 
preclpitadcm, whilst mai^ of bis followers were 
overtaken and cut in pieces* 

The Syrians were overwhelmed witb coofusiott 
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iat this shameful disaster, and eagerly sought for 
a palliation of their disgrace, some of them pre- 
tending that their miscarriage resulted from the 
incapacity of the auxiliary kings, and others at- 
tributing it to the interference of the ^ gods of 
the hills," who always espoused the cause of 
Israel. Finally, they advised their monarch to 
levy another army, equal, in numbers, to the 
other, and to hazard a battle on even ground, 
where the gods of his own country would pre- 
vail. 

' ^ Q In compliance with tliis advice, Benha- 
ocx). ^^^- recruited his shattered forces, and 
marched to Aphek, where he encamped 
in a plain, that he might be under the pro* 
tection of his own gods. Seven days the adverse 
armies surveyed each other in silence ; but, at 
the expiration of that time, a battle was fought^ 
-in which a hiuidred thousand Syrians were put 
to the sword, twenty-seven thousand were cnuih- 
cd to death by the walls of Aphek, which fell on 
them as they were retreating ; and Benhadad 
was reduced to such extremities, that his chief 
officers deemed it expedient to soften the conque- 
ror's resentment, by appearing before him with 
aackctoth on their loins, and ropes about their 
necks. Ahab, however, was so transported with 

£y, on account of his victory, that he called 
enhadad his brother, took him into his chariot, 
and (on the Syrian's offering to restore all that 
his father had wrested from Israel) pennitted 
liim to return to his kingdom vrithout payuig any 
ransom. 

V Benhadad had no sooner regained his liberty 
than he refused to fulfil his promise relative to 
Ihe restoration of Ramoth-GUead $ upon which 
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Ahab foimed an alliance with Jehoshaphat, king^. 
of Judah, and prepared to terminate the dispute 
by his sword* On the arrival of the confederate 
kings at Ramoth-Gilead, Ahab took the precau« 
tion to disguise himself under the apprehension 
that his enemy would mark him out lor destruc* 
tion* Nor was his supposition ill founded, for 
Benhadad had strictly commanded his thirty-two 
captains, who had the command of the chariots, 
to direct their arms entirely against the king of 
Israel. This order had nearly proved fatal to 
Jehoshaphat, who, being apparalled in his royal 
robes, was closely pursued, and would certainly 
have perished, hsui not the enemy perceived their 
mistake* But Ahab*s disguise could not avert' 
the impending danger ; for, a Syrian archer hav- 
ing drawn his bow at a venture, smote him be- 
tween the joints of his armour ; upon which he 
ordered his charioteer to drive him from the fiek) 
of battle, and died the same evening* The conflict 
between the armies was sanguinary and obsti- 
nate ; and, when night compelled them to sound 
a retreat, each side drew off with equal loss and 
doubtful victory. 

Shortly after this eng^ement Benhadad be- 
gan to practise some private treachery against Je- 
horam, king of Israel ; but finding all his mea- 
sures disconcerted, and dreading the effects of 
Elisha's extraordinary foresight, he sent a strong 
party to Dathan, in order to seize that prophet* 
The messengers arrived at Dathan in the night, 
and next morning were smitten with blindness, 
and led by Elisha into the city of Samaria, where 
their eyes were opened, that they might perceive 
their situation. However, instead of being made 
prisoners, they received such generous treatment 
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tfiat Benhadady on their retimi) oonsented to put 
a stop to the ravages of war. 

The blessings of peace were however of no 
long duration, forBenhadad led his tixx^s the 
third time against Samaria, and reduced the in- 
habitants to the most pitiable extremities. But 
when he was on the ^int of taking it, his army 
were so terribly alarmed in the night by a noise 
like that of a numerous host rushing upon them, 
that they hastily raised the siege, and left their 
camp for a spoil to the Israelites, as has been al- 
ready* noticed in narrating the history of that 
people* 

Benhadad, being now considerably advanced 
in years, and dispirited by frequent misfortunes, 
was confined, by in<Msposition, to his chamber. 
Being informed that Elisha intended to visit Da- 
mascus, he desired Hazael, one of his attendants, 
to load feiiy camels with the choicest productions 
of the country, and hasten to consult the prophet 
concerning the event of his illness. Accordingly 
Hasael set out on his journey, and acquitted him- 
self faithfully of his commission. The prophet 
readily answered respecting Benhadad that his 
mckness was not dangerous, but he should surely 
die. Having thus expressed himself, he fixed 
his eyes intently upon Hazael, and burst into a 
fiood of tears : the Syrian, astonished at this 
emotion, and requesting to know the cause of it, 
was told that he should hereafter be a merciless 
•persecutor of the Israelites ; that he should slay 
their young men with the sword, dash their help- 
less litde ones against the stones, rip up their 
pregnant women, and reduce their strong holds 
to ashes. Haeael professed to be ignorcmt of 
• Vide vol. ii, page 158. 
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the prophet's meaning, and urged the impossibi- 
lity of such outrages being committed by a per- 
son of his condition ; but, on Elisha's assuring 
him he should ascend the throne of Syria, he 
returned to his masteri and, after flattering him 
Vfitti hopes of recovery, stifled him with a thick 
cloth dipped in water* Thus terminated the 
reign of Benhadad, who, in his life time, embel- 
lished Damascus with many magnificent struc- 
tures, and, after his death, was honoured with 
divine worship* 

^ ^ Hazael, having obtained the crown by 
884. ^^ murder of his benefactor, applied 
himself sedulously to the cares of govern- 
ment, and seems to have reigned very peaceably 
till Joram, king of Israel, and Ahaziah, king of 
Judah, provoked his resentment by a mutual at- 
tack on Ramoth Gilead. In this attempt they 
were attended with success ; but Hazael made 
himself ample amends, by invading both their 
kingdoms, and overwhelming them with the 
most dreadful calamities, according to Elisha's 
prediction. 
^ ^ In the commencement of the reign of 
^.5 * his son, Benhadad the third, the Syrians 
suffered three successive defeats from Je- 
hoash the son of Jehoahaz, and lost all the ter- 
ritories which they had taken from Israel under 
Benhadad. 
^ ^ Re^, their last king, entered into a 
-' * confederacy with Pekah, king of Israel, 
with a design to dethrone Ahaz, king of 
Judah, and transfer his crown to a man called 
Tabeal. With this intent the royal allies besieg- 
ed Jerusalem, but were obliged to withdraw their 
forces. Rezin, however, marched into Edom, 
Vol. VIII. U 
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and, having reduced Elath on the Red Sea, plants 
ed a colony, which sid>sisted for a considerable 
time after the subversion of his'kingdom. 
„ -^ In the next year Rezin and Pekah re- 
J^j newed hostilities against Ahaz, and, hav- 
ing invaded his territories in three parts 
at once, enriched themselves with considerable 
plunder; but Ahaz, having purchased the as- 
astance of Tiglath Pileser, king of Assyria, was 
soon revenged on his Syrian enemy, for Tiglath- 
Pileser immediately entered Damascus at the 
head of a formidable army ; slew Rezin with the 
sword J and carried away all his subjects into 
capUvity : thus fulfilling the sacred prediction, 
** The kingdom shall cease from Damascus, and 
the remnant of Syria. I will send a fire into the 
house of Ha^el which shall devour the palaces 
of Benhadad I will cut off him that holdeth 
the sceptre from the house of Eden ; and the 
people of Syria shall go into captivity, saith the 
Lord/' 

Of the kings of Hamath but little can be said 
cither with respect to their establishment or con- 
tinuance. Toi, their first king, noticed by his- 
toiians, was engaged in an unequal war with Ha- 
dadezer of Zobah, the foundation of which seems 
to have been his refusal to submit to the power of 
that ambitious prince. On the defeat of Hada- 
dezer by king David, Toi sent a costly present, 
consisting of golden, silver, and brazen vessels, 
to the conqueror, to congratulate him on his suc- 
cesses, and tender his voluntary allegiance. His 
successor seems to have lived on terms of amity 
with the Israelites till the foundation of the king- 
dom of Damascus. From that time Hamath 
was subject to the kings of Damascus ; and» 
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though it probably revived a little when the Da- 
mascenes were carried into capdvity^ it was even- 
tually involved in a similar ikte : the Hamathites 
being afterward conquered and transplanted by 
Sennacherib and Esar Haddon, kings of Assyria. 
The kings of Gcshur were but petty princes, 
more considerable for the alliance which David 
made with their family than for their extent of 
territory. They are supposed to have been on« 
of the royal &milies which, at a very eariy peri- 
od, divided the whole country of Syria amox^ 
&em, but none of their names are recorded ex- 
cept Ammihud and his son Talmai, the latter of 
whom gave his daughter Maacha in marriage to 
king David, and sheltered her son Absalom three 
years when he fled his country for the murder of 
his brother Ammon. It appears that the inhabi* 
tants of Geshur bore the Damascene yoke till the 
invasion of the Assyrians, and that they were af- 
terwards transplanted, by the conquerors^ into 
other nations* 
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SELEUCUS, the founder of the Syro-Mat^ 
donkn empire,* appears to 'have been em- 
ployed from his earliest youth in the service of 
Alexander the Great. He acquired such reputa- 
tion, by his prudence and bravery, ill the army, 
that, on the death of his bene&ctor^ be waft 
placed at the head of the cavalry of the allies ; 
and thence raised to the government of Babylob* 
The same spirit of ambition which caused the 
other captains of Alexander to grasp at/the ho- 
nbUrs of royalty in their respective allotments^ 
Aiditced SeleUcttS to betray his trust, and con* 
ceive the design of erecting a new monarchy. 
Accordingly, having abandoned his province on 
account of a misunderstanding with AntigonuSf 
he took refuge with Ptolemy, governor of Egypt, 
and engaged him, together with LySimachus and 
Cassander, in a league against tiie object x>f his 
resentment. Antigonus, being apprised of this 
treaty, made formidable preparations for war, 
and soon reduced the provinces of Syria and 
Phoenicia ; but the defeat of his son, Demetrius, 
at Gaza, brought them again into the hands of 
Ptolemy, and enabled him to assist Seleucus 
with an army which soon put him in possession 
of the city and fortress of Babylon.^ Upon the 
first intelligence of this event, Nicanor, gover- 
nor of Media, marched against Seleucus at the 
head of ten thousand foot and seven thousand 

* Under this empire Syixa was divided into three parti, 
tIz. Syria Proper, Code Syria, or the Hollow Syria, and 
Syxia Palertina. 
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borse ; but his aimy being surprised by nighty 
in a disadvantageous post, he was compelled to 
«eek his own safety in a precipitate flight, while 
such of his soldiers as escaped the slaughter vo- 
luntarily enlistedbeneath the banners of Seleucus^ 
and enabled him to pursue his conquests* 

Antigonus, alarmed at these proceedings^ sent 
Demetrius with a powerful army to expel his 
enemy firom Babylon, which he was accordingly 
compelled to abandon, but the acts of rapine and 
violence committed by the soldiery soon roused 
the resentment of the inhabitants, and induced 
them to assist Seleucus in the recovery of theircity* 

^ ^ Having driven out the adverse troops, 

^22/ recovered the castle, and flrmly esta- 
blished his authority among the Babylo- 
nians, Seleucus led his victorious adherents to 
Media, Persia, Bactria, and Hyrcania, subjecting 
to his new empire these and all the other pro- 
vinces, formerly conquered by Alexander, on 
this side the Indus* In the mean time Antigonus 
and Demetrius having assumed the regal title, 
he followed their example, and caused himself 
to be proclaimed ^< king of Babylon and Media**' 
Soon afterward he projected the invauon of India, 
and actually crossed the river Indus, but the 
necessity of forming a new alliance against An- 
tigonus induced him to renounce his pretensions^ 
and conclude a treaty of peace with Sandrocottus, 
the Indian prince* 

On his return from this expedition he 

'qq' made himself master of the Upper Syria, 

and founded the city of Antioch,. wluch 

soon became the metropolis of the East* He also 

built, in the same country, Seleucia, Apamea^ 

Laodicea, and some other cities of less note* 

.The battle of Ipsus having terminated the life 
U 2 
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of Aiitigonin, and almost annihilated the power 
6f his son, the confederate princes began to con* 
ceivc a jealousy of each otfier's authority ; and 
Lysimachus entered . into a sepahtte alliance 
irith Ptolemy ; espousing the 'princess Arsinoe, 
and marrying his son Agathodes to one of her 
sisters. Seleucus, being highly incensed at this 
conduct, immediatdy proposed to marry 6tra* 
tbnice the datight^ of Demetrius by Phila^ As 
^e afi^rs of Demetrius were then at a rery low 
ebb, he joyfillly embraced the proposal, and con*' 
teyed his dau^ter, with the few vesselshe hfftf 
remaining, into Syria* In his passage he made 
a descent on CiMcia) upon which Ristarchus, 
'who had received the government from the £bur 
kings at a general partition of territories, 
hastened to Seleucus with comphdnts of Deme- 
trius's conduct. The accused, however, con* 
trived to bias Seleucus in his fevour ; and, after 
^nding several ditys in nuptial rejoicings at 
the maritime town of Orassus, completed tiic 
reduction of Cilicia: to which he soon annexed 
4he whole island of Cyprus, and the important 
cities of Tyre and Sidon, in Phtsnice. He was 
soon afterward, however, deprived by the confi> 
deilkte princes of the best part of his dominions* 
About this time Seleucus undertook the build- 
ing of a new^dty, on the western bank of the 
Tigris, which he called after his own name 
Seleucia, and distinguished with many privileges 
uliiove all other cities of the east* This city soon 
became extremely populous and wealthy, for the 
^xmntrynear Babylon bemg inundated by the 
breaking down the banks of the Euphrates, most 
of the inhabitants removed to Seleucia. Many 
other cities were also founded by Seleucus, of 
which sixteen were called Antioch, from his 
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BroHer Ahtioclras; tnne Seleucia, from his own 
name; six Laodicea,^m his mother LaocHce : 
tfiree Apamea, from Apama his first wife ; and 
one Stratonicea, from his last wife Stratonicc. 

Whilst Seleuctrs was thus employed, Demie* 
trius collected a powetfb} fleet &nd army, for the 
purpose of recoverihg his fath(er's dominions in 
Asia ; btit Ptolemy, Seleucus^ and Lysimachns, 
having renewed their ancient alliance, and pre- 
vailed on Pyrrhus, king of Epims, to join the 
same confederacy, against him, thewar terminated 
in his trtter ruin and captivity, 
g ^ Shortly after the decease of Demetrius 

a84. and Ptolemy Soter, some unfortunate dis^ 
sentions arose between Arsinoe, the wife 
of Lysimachus, and her sister Lysandra, who 
had been united to Agathodes. Each of the 
sisters exerted themselves to form a powerful 
pearty against the death of Lysimachus, till at 
length Arsinoe prevailed on the old king to put 
Agathocles to death ; and Lysandra, togetiier 
with hfer children and her brother, Ptolemy 
Ceraunus, fled for refuge to the court of Seleucus.' 

As Seleucus and Lysimachus were each up- 
wards of seventy years old, and the only remain^ 
ing captains of Alexander, they were expected 
to have closed the scene of life in that strict 
friendship which had subsisted so iong between 
£hem« However the injuries of Lysandra, the 
complaints of Ceraunus, and the persuasions of 
many of Lysimachiii^'s chief cfficers, who had 
abandoned their posts in revenge for ibe murder 
of Agathocles, prevailed on Seleucus to take the 
field against his old ally : but before he embarked 
in so important an undertaking he made a sacri- 
fice to parental tenderness, which it woidd be un- 
pardonable to omit. 
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Antiochus, the son of Seleucus, fell violentlf 
in love with the beautiful Stratonice ; but, not 
daring to avow his passion, he silently languished 
under it for some time, and at lengUi he was re- 
duced to so weak a state that scarcely any hopes - 
were entertained of his life. An eminent Greek 
physician, named Erasistratus, soon surmised the 
nature of his distemper, and, with great dexte- 
rity, possessed himself of the fatal secret* Here- 
upon (perceiving that Antiochus could not pos- 
sibly live unless some method were devised for 
the gratification of his desires) he presented him- 
self before Seleucus, and told him that the prince 
was incurable, being unfortunately enamoured of 
a lady whom he could never obtain* The king, 
surprised at this declaration, demanded the reason 
why his son could not possess the object of his un- 
^ conquerable passion? ^'Because," replied the 
•physician, ^ she is my wife, and I cannot possibly 
yield her to the embracesof another*" — ^ How!" 
said the agitated monarch, "will Erasistratus 
refuse to part with his wife, to preserve the life 
of my beloved son ? Is this the friendship you 
profess toward me ?" Nay then," rejoined the 
Greek, "apply the case to yourself, whilst I 
propose this simple question, if Antiochus were 
thus desperately smitten with the charms of 
Stratonice, would you take the counsel which you 
give me, and deprive yourself of that amiable 
woman for the restoration of your son ? No^ 
certainly ; and if you, who are a parent, and 
possess all imaginable affection for your offspring, 
would refuse to make so great a sacrifice op such 
an occasion, how can you expect so uncommon 
an exertion from me ?" This appeal struck for- 
cibly on the heart of Seleucus, who, bursting into 
tears, and grasping the physician's hand, ex- 
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daimed) " Oh ! may the gods put my son's safe- 
ty on that issue, as I am not only willing to re- 
sign Stratonice, but my empire also, for his re- 
covery !" The physician's scheme being thus 
crowned with success, an explanation took plac^ ; 
the beautiful Stratonice was persuaded to bestow 
her hand on Antiochus ; and Seleucus generous- 
ly presented the enraptured bridegroom with the 
sovereignty of Upper Asia. 

Shortly after this transaction Seleucus march- 
ed, at the head of a numerous army, into Asia 
Minor, where he received the submissions of 
most of the governors belonging to Lysimachus, 
ahd made himself master of the important city 
of Sardis. 

Alarmed at the capture of a town where he 
had deposited his principal treaisures, and dreads 
ing the progress of so formidable an enemy, 
Lysimachus advanced, by rapid marohes, to the 
HeQespont, ahd, having^ crossed over into Asim' 
drew up hiis troops against Seleucus, at Cuiope- 
dHon, in Phrygia. The conflict proved extreme- 
ly obstinate, and the victory was a long "time 
doubtful, but, at length, the vaSant Lysimathuft 
was slain ; his afinghted sol^ens retreated h6^ 
fore the enemy ; and Seleucus was left in pos- 
fiicfssion of all their baggage. From this import 
tant victory Seleucus, who was now the onljr 
survivor of ail Alexander's caJrtaJns, received 
the appellation of iNicator, or conqueror, by 
which he is commonly cSstinguished from other 
princes of the same n^me, who were afterward 
invested with the Syrian diadem. Howev^, he 
did not long enjoy his triumph, for as he was 
marching into Macedon, with a design to spend 
lihe residue of his days in his native country, he 
was treacherously murdered by Ptolemy Ci^ 
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raunus> whose unparalleled wickedness, crueltf » 
and ingratitude, have been already noticed in 
the history* of Egypt. — Such was the catas- 
trophe of a potentate who distinguished himself 
above all his contemporaries by an extraordinary 
love of justice, a taste for polite literature, an 
enchanting suavity of manners, and a peculiar 
regard for i^eligion. ' 

Antiochus, having burnt his feither's body 
with extracMxlinary popip on the coast of 
Seleucia, kad erected a magnificent chapel to 
his memory, took possession of the empire. The 
commencementofhis reign was marked by his 
renunciation of the crown of Macedon in favour 
of Antigonus ; and a successful expedition 
against the Gauls, who had long harassed the 
Asiatic provinces with predatory incursions. 
The exertions of Antiochus upon this occasion 
procured him the surname of Soter or Saviour. 
„ p. Elated by his victory over the Gauls, 
. W6i. Antiochus projected the invasion of Per- 
gamus, and actually led his forces thither 
in full confidence of obtaining a throne which 
was left vacant by the death of Philetsrus. His 
expectations, however, proved to be ill founded, 
for Eumenes, the nephew of the deceased prince, 
met him, near Sardis, with a formidable army, 
and compelled him to retire with considerable loss. 
On his return to Antioch the king sentenced 
one of hb sons to death for having fomented a 
spirit of rebellion during his absence : and at the 
same time nominated his other son, Antiochus, 
to succeed him on the throne of Syria. Shortly 
afler this arrangement the king paid the debt of 
nature, in the nineteenth year of his reign. 
Antiochus Theos had no sooner tissumed the 
* See yqL I. page ftjj. 
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reins of government than he engaged in a war 
with Ptolemy Philadelphus, king of Egypt, OD 
account of a misunderstanding which had sub- 
sisted between the ^milies during the reign 
of Antiochus Soter* But, as historians are 
silent upon the subject, it is probable that the 
successes of this war cm either side were not very 
considerable* 
g ^ HostiHties of a much more alarming 
^^oJ nature broke out in the eastern provinces 
of the empire, and threatened Antiochus 
with the most serious misfortunes. Arsaces, a 
valiant Parthian, being roused to fury by the 
unmanly behaviour of Agathocles, governor of 
Parthia, and the adjacent countries, excited a 
revolt, £Cnd assembled a very powerfol body of 
partisans, which eventually enabled him to 
found a new and formidijle empire. About 
the same time Theodotus, governor of Bactria, 
threw off his allegiance, and assumed tiie ho- 
nours of royalty ; whilst Antiochus vainly at- 
tempted to crush these dangerous rebellions, 
«)d, after a hard struggle, was compelled to 
make peace with the king of Egypt upon very 
disadvantageous terms- 
Some time after the terminationof the Egyptian 
war Antiochus was ]X)isoned by his wife Laodice, 
whom he had divorced, but afterward received 
into favour. This woman, having administered 
the deleterious potion to her unsuspecting consort, 
caused him to be privately removed, and placed 
a person on the royal couch, who, by personating 
the dying monarch, prevailed pn the Syrian 
nobles to acknowledge Seleucus Callinicus, the 
son of Laodice, as their lawful sovereign, though 
the crown belonged to a male infant of queen 
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Bereoice* This infamous contrivance happen^ 
in^ to prov« successfiil> tlie death of Antiochus 
was made piihlic, and Callinicus ascended the 
throne without opposition. 

The treacherous Laodice not thinking herself 
secure while Berenice and her son were aliv€^ 
concerted measures with Seleucus for their de- 
struction ; but Berenice, discovering their inten- 
tJOO> eluded the danger for some time, by re- 
tiring, with her son, to a strong foirtress at 
Daphne* Exasperated at the discovery of his 
nefarious design, Callinicus resolved to use open 
force ; and accordingly ordered his forces to 
besiege her asylum* This measure roused the 
indignation of all the Asiatic cities, who imme- 
diately entered into a confederacy,* and raised a 
strong body of troops for the tmfortunate 
queen's relief. Ptolemy Euergetes also hastened 
to succour his persecuted sister at the head of $l 
numerous army. But both Berenice and her 
son, with all their Egyptian attendants, were in^ 
hunianly massacred before these friends could 
come to their rescue. Ptolemy, however, re- 
venged the inhuman murder, which he could 
not prevent : for he had the good fortune to 
seize Laodice, whom he condemned to death, 
and made himself master .of a considerable part 
of Syria and Ciliciai with the whole tract of 
country beyond the Euphrates as far as Babylon 
and the river Tigris. But the progress of his 
arms w^ at length arrested by a domestic re- 
bellion, which obliged him to hasten back into 
Egypt 

Upon Ihe first intelligence that Ptolemy had 
returned to his own kingdom, Seleucus Calli- 
nicas prepared a formidable fleet, and set sail^ 
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f:>r the puipose of reducing the revolted cities : 
but he had no sooner advanced into the open 
sea than a dreadful storm arose^ which utterly 
destroyed his armamentr-the king and a few at- 
tendants being the only persons who escaped the 
general wreck. By an extraordinary caprice of 
fortune^ however, this accident contributed to 
the re-«steblishment of his affairs, for the Asiatic 
cities, thinking that he had been sufficiently 
chastised for his cruelty toward the ill-&ted 
Berenice, changed their former hatred into com* 
pasuon, and voluntarily submitted to his au- 
thority. 

Thus, unexpectedly, restored to the greatest 
part of his dominions, Seleucus resolved to re- 
cover the rest, and accordingly raised a nume- 
rous army for that purpose ; but, after expe- 
riencing a disgracefo] overthrow, he was com- 
pelled to make a truce with the Egyptian for 
ten years. 

No sooner had Ptolemy withdrawn his victo- 
rious forces, than Seleucus found himself en- 
gaged in a war with his own brother, Antiochus 
Heirax, whom he had offended by refosing to 
remunerate his late services with the sovereignty 
of Asia Minor. After an unsuccessful attempt 
to crush the rebellion, the king led his forces 
against Antiochus, and an engagement ensued, 
in which the former was defeated with great 
slaughter, and narrowly escaped captivity. The 
victor was also exposed to imminent danger, for, 
im a £dse report that Seleucus was slain in die 
batde, the Gaulish troops plotted the death of 
Antiochus also, who was consequently obliged 
to redeem his life at the expence of all his 
treasures. . ... 1. 

Vol. VIII. X 
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The hope of profiting by these divniona in- 
duced Eumenes, king ofPergaxnus, to lead aU 
his forces against the Syrian empire in/ the west^ 
while Theodotus and Arsaces acted a similar 
part in the easU Meanwhile the war n^d with 
utiabatingfury between the two brothers, till, at 
length, after a dreadful efiUsionof bloody and 
many obstinate conflicts, Antiochus was totally 
defeated, and compelled to take refuge in an 
enemy's land, where he was murdered by a 
band of robbers* 

SeleocQs having thus terminated a sanguinary 
war, and applied himself for some time • to the 
re-establishment of his domestic concerns, de- 
termined on the reduction of the eastern pro- 
vinces which had lately revolted, but his at- 
tempt was frustrated, and his army compelled to 
retire with dishonour. However, he impru- 
dently undertook a second expe^tion, which 
proved still more unfortunate than the former, 
lor he was taken prisoner by Arsaces, and de- 
tained in captivity for the space of four years, 
at the expiration of which time his death was 
occasioned by a fell from his horse in the twenty- 
first year of his reign* 

P p Seleucus, theeldest son of the deceased 

226. pnnce, now succeeded to the vacant 
throne, and assumed the surname of Ce- 
raunus or the Thunderer— an appellation ill 
suited to his mental baseness and debility* After 
a contemptible reign of three years, he was 
poisoned by two of lus chief officers, and, at the 
instigation of his brother Acha&us, the crown 
was placed on the head of his son Antiochus^ 
who was afterward honoured with the surname 
of Great. 
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Antiochus was scarcely settled on the tbrone 
t)f his ancestors, before Alexander and Molo, 
two of his generals, whom he had entrusted 
with the governments of Persia and Media, re- 
volted from th6ir allegiance, and endeavoumi to 
establish themselves with milimited power, in 
their respective districts. Upon the first news 
of this defection 2^no and Theodotus were sent 
into the East, at the head of a nmnerous army ; 
biit the rebels overthrew them in a pitched 
battle, and compelled them to retreat, with con- 
siderable loss. A second detachment was then 
sent, under the command of Xensctas, but, as 
this man was totally unfit for so important a 
service, and had, in fact, nothing to recommend 
him but the fiiendship of a corrupt minister, he 
was cut off, together with all his men ; and the 
rebels immediately took possession of Babylonia, 
and Mesopotamia. 

Antiochus, having, in the mean time, been 
disappointed in an attempt upon Coelo Syria, re- 
solved to march in person against the revolted 
provinces. Accordingly suitable preparations 
.were made ; the royal army passed the Tigris; 
Molo was overtaken near the mountains of Apol- 
ionia; and an engagement ensued, which proved 
£ital to the. insUi^ents. Molo, having killed 
himself, to avoid captivity, was fixed on a cross, 
don one of the highest mountains in Media ; and 
Alexander, hearing of his brother's defeat, first 
murdered his mother, wife, and children, and 
•then dispatched himself, to elude the vengeance 
4)f the conqueror. 

g^ Q The affairs of the East being now hap* 

- aao. pity re-established, and Hermias, the 

late minister, having received the just jc^- 
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ward of his treachery and corruption, Andochus 
bestowed his provinces on persons of approved 
fidelity ; and began to prepare for two other 
dangerous enterprises, which still remained on 
his hands — one against Ptolemy, for the recovery 
of Coelo-Syria, and the other against his uncle 
Achaus, who had usurped the sovereignty of 
Asia Minor. 

After calling a council to deliberate on the 
most prudent measures at this important crisis^ 
the king resolved to lead his forces against 
Ptolemy before he engaged Acha&us. Ac- 
cordingly the campaign was opened with the 
siege of Selucia, which was carried by assault ; 
Ptolema^s and Tyre were taken by the treachery 
of Theodotus ; several small towns voluntarily 
opened their gates, and the garrison of Damas- 
-cus were overcome by stratagem. The maii- 
time city of Dura, in the vicinage of Mount 
Carmel, was next invested, but, the fortifications 
proving too strong for the assailants, Antiochus 
agreed to a truce -of four months, and put hit 
army into winter quarters. 

After some unsuccessful overtures for peace, 
the truce expired, and both parties prepared 
again to take the field. Nicolaus, the ^tolian, 
who was appointed commander in chief of the 
Egyptian forces, marched from Gaza, the place 
of rendezvous, to Libanus, and seized on all the • 
passes between that chain of mountains and the 
sea* Antiochus, on the other hand, made very 
formidable preparations for his projected inva* 
sion, and viras crowned with abundant success. 
Having received the submissions of several 
cities which he had occasion to pass, he advanc- 
nd by rapid marches toward Nicdaus, who, after 
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an obstinate resistance, was compelled to retire 
to Sidon, whither he was followed by the Egyp- 
tian fleet, whilst Antiochus reduced the chief 
cities of Galilee ; crossed the Jordan; and made 
himself master of many important places in 
Judea* 

^ Q Early in the following spring, the hos- 
^ij/ tile armies again took the field — that of 
the Syrians beneath the banner of Antio- 
chus, and that of the Egyptians under the com- 
mand of Ptolemy* When they came within 
^ght of each other, encamjHnents were formed 
near Raphia, a city lying between Gaza and 
Khinocorura ; and many skirmishes to(^ i^ace 
l)etween the foraging parties of both nations. 
Here also Theodotus, under cover of a dark 
^ight, boldly entered the Egyptian camp, and 
penetrated to the royal tent, in hopes of tcrmi- 
Jiating the war by Ptolemy's death ; but the 
king happening that night to sleep in another 
tent, the i&tolian killed his first phy^cian, mis- 
taking him for Ptolemy; wounded two other 
f)ersons : ,and, amidst the confiision which this 
attempt occasioned, retired safely to his own 
camp. 

At length both kings resolved to come to a 
decisive engagement, and a battle was fought, 
'with uncommon gallantry smd resolution ; but 
-after a vigorous resistance, the Syrian, aimy 
ivas broken, and put to flight : and Antiochus, 
having narrowly escaped with his own life, 
deemed it advisable to send an embassy to the 
king of Egypt with proposals of peace. Ptoleniy 
might, at this juncture, have vanq uished th^ 
whole of his opponent's territories ; but as he 
preferred the pleasures of voluptuousness to the 
X5 
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hard-earned laurels of martial reputation, he 
agreed to a truce for one year ; and> before the 
expiration of that time, concluded a peace. 

Antiochus being, at length, delivered from 
his Egyptian enemy, concluded a league with 
Attalus, kind of Pergamus, and marched against 
Achseus, who defended himself, in the city o^ 
Sardis, for upwards of a year, against two 
^powerful armies. However, he was at length 
delivered up by the treachery of some Cretans^ 
and expiated* his crime by death* 

The execution of Achseus having put an end 
to the war of Asia, Antiochus returned with his 
army to Antioch, and begaii to make prepara- 
tion for the reduction of the Eastern provinces 
which had shaken off the Syrian yoke. Ac- 
cOi-dingly he marched into Media and Parthia, 
where he obtained such important advantages, 
that Arsaces, th,e founder of the Parthian em- 
pire, consented to purchase peace on the terms c^ 
assisting him against the other provinces; an al» 
Jiance was formed between the royal families of 
^^yria »«od ^9actria ; a former league of amity 
was renewed with the king of India ; and An* 
tiochus, having settled the affsdrs of Arachosia^ 
Drangiana, and Carmania, returned, after an 
absence of seven years, to his caf^tal, with a re- 
putation that began to be formidable not only 
to the xx>wers of A^a, but alsd to those of 
Eurc^pe* 

* When Antiochns saw the great, but unfortunate man, 
to whom he owed his crown, loaded with chains as a coo»* 
mon malefactor, he was greatly agitated, and burst into a 
flood of tears ; but reasons of state prevailing over com- 
passion, he passed the sentence of decapitation on the ob- 
ject of his pity the same morning. 
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Shortlf after his retuni) Antiochus, hearing 
of Ptolemy Philopator's deaths entered into an 
alliatlee with Philip of Macedon, for the purpose 
of depriving the young king, Epiphanes, of his 
dominions* With this design Antiochus marched 
into Calo-Syria and Palestine, and, in less than 
two campaigns, reduced all those provinces with 
their cities and dependencies* In the mean 
time, the Roman senate, at the request of 
the Egyptians, took on them the tuition of Epi* 
phanes, and immediately enjoined Philip and 
Antiochus to withdraw their forces from the 
newly conquered provinces, under pain of the 
heaviest displeasure and hostilities. M. Emilius 
Lepidus, having delivered his embassy to the 
royal confederates, repaired to the court of 
£^pt, and left the management of the public 
affairs in the hands of Aristomenes, an old ex- 
perienced minister, who acquitted himself in 
this new charge with equal fidelity and prur 
dence. 

Aristomenes, finding it indispensably necessary 
to provide against the expected invasion, pru- 
dently recruited his army with the best troops 
he ccHdd raise ; and, taking advantage of Antio* 
chus's absence, sent Scopas, an ^tolian, with a 
numerous body of forces into Palestine and 
Coelo-Syria. This expedition proved so success- 
ful that all Judea was reduced with the utmost 
fecility ; several cities in Coelo-Syria were re* 
covered ;. and the victor returned to Alexandria 
loaded with plunder. But no sooner did Antio- 
chus appear at the head of his troops than the 
scene was entirely changed, for Scopas, who 
returned to oppose his progress, was defeated 
with dreadful slaughter 4 Betatiia, Samari% 
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Oadera, AUla, and other places of importance^ 
were successivdy reduced ; and the citizens of 
Jerusalem, delivering up their key^.w^l^Qmed 
the conqueror with loud and repeated acclama- 
tions. 

Having thus effected the oxiquest pf Coelo- 
Syria and Palestine, Antlochus sent ambassadors 
to Alexander with proposals of a marriage be- 
tween his daughter Cleopatra and Epiphane% 
to be consummated as soon as they were both of 
age. This proposal, jciined with the proniise of 
giving up the conquered provinqes by way of 
dowry with the young princess, was ratified 
widiout hesitation ; and ^e king of Syria was 
&OW left to pursue his designs upon Asia Minor 
without molestation. 

Early in the following spring the king sent 
his two sons, Mithridates and Arduas, with his 
land forces to Sardis, ordering them to wait at 
that city for his arrival, while himself s^t sail 
with a fleet sufficiently powerful to strike terror 
into all the coasts of the Mediterranean. As he 
coasted along Cilicia, Psunphylia, Caria, and 
Lycia, many of the maritime cities eluded his 
vengeance by voluntary submissions; Corace- 
sium, which alone refused to admit his troops, 
was taken by assault ; and the important city of 
Ephesus was soon annexed to his former 
conquests. 

Several of the Greek cities in Asia, which had 
hitherto enjoyed the incomparable blessings of 
liberty, were greatly alarmed at these pro- 
ceedings, and, rightly surmising .that Antiochus 
designed to reduce them all to the abject con- 
dition they were in under his ancestoi^ they ap- 
fdied to Rome for succour and protectioi) against 
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their powerful enemy. The senate readily ac- 
ceded to their request of checking hiB rapid pro- 
gress, and immediately dispatched ambassadors 
to him ; but, previously to theirarrival, Antiochus 
had quitted Athens, and seized on the Thracian 
Chersonesus, whilst two detachments were em- 
ployed at the sieges of Smymaand Lampsachus* 
Whilst Antiochus was busied in rebuilding the 
city of Lysimachia, which had been founded by 
Lysimachus on the isthmus leading to the Thra- 
cian Chersonesus, but which had been lately de- 
stroyed by the Thracians, the Roman ambassa- 
dors arrived in Thrace, with deputies from the 
Greek cities in Asia, and exerted all their elo- 
quence to dissuade the king from settling* in 
Europe* Antiochus received them with every 
mark of respect, arid entertained them with 
princely hospitality : but at the first conference 
they were mutually disgusted with each other. 
The Romans, assuming those imperious airs 
which strongly marked their character, asserted 
that their republic was dissatisfied with the 
king's conduct ever since he had crossed the 
Hellespont ; they peremptorily demanded the 
restitution of all the provinces recently wrested 
from the Egyptian prince ; and insisted upon 
the evacuation of those places which had been 
usurped from Philip, since the Romans claimed 
the disposal of them by right of conquest. 
« What!" said L. Cornelius, « shall Rome 
have sustained an expensive war with Philip, 
and Antiochus reap the profits of it ? We 
might posably have connived at your conquests 
in Asia ; but those you are come to make in 

* Seleucus designed to make Lynmadua die capital, of 
a new kiogdoia. 
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Eurc^ we will never suffer ; nor can we sui^k)9e 
them less than a declaration of war against th« 
Roman people and senate." 

Antiochus, exasperated at this freedom, re- 
plied> in a haughty tone, " I have Ipng ob>served 
that Rome is very watchful of my steps, but en- 
tirely regardless of her own. Know then, proud 
Romans, that you have no more - right to ex- 
amine, or to judge of my conduct in Asia, than 
I to controul you in your undertakings in Italy. 
As to the king of Egypt, he is my friend, and 
will soon become my son-in-law ; we c?Ji there- 
fore settle ourdifFerences between Ourselves; and, 
with respect to the Thracian cities which I have 
recently taken from king PWlip, I must inform 
you that the Chersonesus Vi as never a part of his 
dominions : Nicator, my great grand-father, 
took it from Lysimachus, whom he vanquished 
in Phrygia: and, though Ptolemy and Philip 
divided Thrace between them, while my prede- 
cessor was busy elsewhere, I have an indisputable 
right to recover what they unjustly invaded." 
To this speech the Romans made no reply, but 
called in the ambassadors from Smyrna and 
Lampsacus, who delivered their sentiments with 
such freedom, that Antiochus haughtily observed^ 
the Romans were not to be his judges ; and the 
assembly broke up in great disorder. 

In the mean time, a report being circulated that 
the king of Egypt was dead, the interesting news 
was brought to Antiochus, who. immediately 
committed the care of Lysimachia to his son 
Seleucus, and hastened on board his fleet, to 
take possession of a diadem which be now re- 
^rded as his own. However, his expedition 
was only productive of vexation, for, on his ar« 



rival natLycia^ the t*eport was cantiadicted ; and 
a violent stoim, which rose as he steered toward 
the island of Cyprus, destroyed nmny of his 
finest vessels* 
^ ^ Early in the ensuing spring, Hannibal 
1*95/ placed himself beneatJ^ the protection of 
Antlochus, and iixed his resoluti<m of 
making war upon the Romans* The king, how* 
ever, in order to gain time, and discover the true 
intenti(»is of the senate, sent an embassy to 
Rome, while he secretly continued his preparaf* 
tions. At the same time, resolving to strength- 
en himself by new alliances, he married his 
daughter, Cleopatra, to the king of Egypt, ac* 
cording to the afore-meniioned agreement, and 
bestowed the hand of his second daughter, Anti- 
ochis, upon Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia. 

The king's ambassadors returning with an un- 
satisfactory answer, and a new embassy being 
-sent to Antidchus without effect, the Syrians re- 
solved to declare war, and the Romans began 
to take suitable measures for the prevention of 
those evils which threatened them both in 
Greece and Asia.* Accordingly Antiochus 
caused a fleet to be equipped, with all possible 
expedition, and set sail for the Thracian Cher- 
sonesus, where he fordfied Lysimachia, Sestus, 
Abydus, aixd some other cities in that neigh- 
bourhood, to prevent the Romans from crossing 
the Hellespont. On his receiving intelligence, 
however, that the Roman fleet had appeared off 
Delos, he returned to Ephesus, and called a 
council of war, in which it was resolved that 
Polyxenidas, the Syrian admiral, should sail in 

* The ^tolians had now renounced the friendship ol 
Rome, and invited Antiochus into Greece. 
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search of the enemy, and hazard an eisga^ 
ment* This resolution was immediately adopt* 
ed« Both fleets advanced in line of battle, and a 
conflict ensued, which was sustained for a con* 
siderable time with equal resolution ; but, 
Eumenes, king of Pergamus, having attacked 
Polyxenidas with unparalleled iiiry, tlie Syrians 
were at length thrown into disorder, and utteiijr 
defeated, thirty of their vessels being captured^ 
and ten sunk in the engagement. Livius, the 
Roman admiral, pursued Polyxenidas as fkr aa 
Ephesus ; but, finding that he would not ven- 
ture again to sea, he dismissed the auxiliaries^ 
and returned to the port of Can», in Mysia, 
where he drew his ships ashore for the winter, 
after having secured the place with a ditch and 
rampart. 

Next year the Romans gave the conunand of 
their land forces to C Cornelius Scipio, and ap« 
pointed L. Emilius Rhegillus to carry on the 
war by sea. The &mous Scipio Africanus serv- 
ed under his brother, to the unspeakable joy of 
the Romans, who were much delighted with the 
eitpectation of seeing Scipio and Hannibal once 
more enter the lists. 

Whilst the two brothers were advancing, by 
rapid marches, toward the Hellespont, and 
livius, being jmned by the Rhodian fleet, was 
em{^yed at the siege of Abydos, Polyxenidas 
put to sea ; and, by a piece of treachery, destroyed 
Pauustratus, the Rhodian commander, with the 
greatest part of his vessels. This misfortune, 
compelled Livius to rsuse the siege ; and hasten 
to the defence of the ships which he had left in 
the harbour of Ganae. He, soon after, made a 
descent on the maritime town of Phooea ; and 



tittulted Hie Sjnm fleet in the harbour of 
'Efltmrnm ; but^tidng p^Qlaed gri both occaaiQD% 
he anited to SemoBy and there resgned h» 
eMBinttd to Emilius RhegilhM* 

During ihesetransaetioDg Antiochqs manched 
into ih^ Ishtgdatn of Pe^gamus, and laid cloee 
ange to the capcud^ but the arrival of die Roman 
fcet frnstraaed lua intentkuM, and compeiled 
liim4ofetiie to Sanfia* About the same time 
a Phoenician fleet, under the command oi 
Hamiihal, waa entMy defeated, by the Rho* 
dians, near die maritime dtj of Sida, iik 
ftonphflia* 

Notmthatanding these vepeattd disasters the 
long placed a firm dependaace on his mivy^ 
and, accon&^p, ordered Polyxemdaa to venture 
anodier engagement .with die Romans, vriule 
die land forces marched against Colophon, one 
of ^e moel considerable cities of Ionia. Bf 
hive$1ang€do|dion^ Antiochus expected to draw 
the enemy's fleet out of the port of Samoa, and 
d»is give his admiral an opportunity of attacking 
it; but, though the result proved answerable to 
his expectation, his hopes of victory were soon 
annihihUed; &r, the Syrian armament being 
thrown into disorder by the fire ships of the 
Rhodians, 'Polyxenidas was entirely defeated, 
with the loss of forty-two large vessels, and 
thirteen gallies* 

Upon the news of this defeat Antiochus was 
ao violendy agitated, that, fiM'getful <^ his usual 
prudence, he hastily withdrew his forces frond 
LyBimachia,;and the other cities of the Helles- 
pont, to prevent their foiling into the enemy's 
hawk; though Lysunachia alone might have^ 
stomiedtheprogressofthe consular army for a- 

Vol. VHL Y 
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considemble time* Then, percemng that he 
had acted diametrically opposite to his own in- 
lerestt he exclaimed, ^ I know not what god 
has in&tuated me« Every thing happens con^ 
trary to my expectation. Heaven persecutes 
me: and what can I infer frofti all this, bu€ 
that my ruin approaches ? Being much dejected 
by these reflections, he raised the siege of 
Colophon, and retired to the court of his son-in- 
law Ariarathes. 

Meanwhile the Roman troops, having arrived 
at the Chersonesus, marched agailist Lysimachia 
in battle array, not doubting but they should 
meet with a vigorous resistance. But, to their 
great astonishment, they found that the Syiians 
had evacuated it, and that the city of Abydos, 
on the opposite shore, was also imprudently de- 
serted. Hereupon they crossed the Hellespont 
in good order, and formed an encampment on 
the Asiatic shore, whilst the consul paid a visit 
to Troy, and offered sacrifice to Minerva, the 
tutelar goddess of the citadel. 

Antiochiis, hearing of the enemy's progress^ 
was seized with new terror, and resolved to sue 
for peace. Accordingly he sent an embassy to 
the Romans, offering to restore without ransom 
the son of Scipio Africanus, who had been taken 
in the course of the war by a Syrian gaWey ; to 
deliver up the cities of Lampsacus and Smyrna ; 
to evacuate such places in Ionia and iEolis as 
the senate had demanded ; and to defray half 
the expeiKe which Rome had been at in bringing 
the war into Asia. These proposals, however^ 
were rejected ; and the king was consequenUy 
obliged to make fresh prq>arations for op^sin^p 
the enemy. 
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Whilst the Sfrian forces were assembled near 
Thyatira, in Lydia, and the Romans encamped 
in the vicinage of Eloea, Scipio Afiicanns, &lling 
sick, was removed to the adjacent city ; whither 
Antiochus generously sent the youth whose Hber* 
ty had been recently offered in the proposals for 
peace. Scipio was much affected with this in- 
stance of generosity in an enemy ; and, after re-* 
peatedly eihbracing his beloved son, he charged 
the messenger to return his most hearty thanks 
to Antiochus, and tell him, that he could not, at 
piresent, show his gratitude otherwise than by ad- 
vising llie Syrians to avoid an engagement till he 
was sufficiently recovered to return to the camp- 
However, before he was able to quit £l<ea, the 
consul appointed C» Domitius to be lieutenant in 
his stead, and marched against Antiochus, who 
now quitted the pluns of Thyatira, and formed a 
new encampment near Magnesia, on the othei* 
^de the river Htrmus* 

Although the superiority of the king's forces 
might have naturally induced him to hazard a 
batUe, lus respe<it for the advice of Scipio pre- 
vailed over every other consideration, and he, 
accordingly, endeavoured to elude stn attack in his 
new i)ost, by enclosing the camp with a deep 
ditch, a double row of palisades, and other for- 
tifications. But the Romans were so violently 
eicasperated against him for declining an engage- 
ment, that they soon resolved to force his en- 
trenchments : a determination which roused the 
Syrian^s resentment, and induced him to prepare 
for a decisive battle. 

The Roman army consisted of four legions,* 
"* £ach of thefe legions contained five thouiand fire 
]ku£Kire<i men. 
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partly Romans and partly Latins ; and of \ 
thousand auxUiaries, sent by the kings of Maco^ 
don and Pergamus* The Romans wert posted 
in the centre, s»m1 ^e Latins m tine two wiQgs ; 
the left of wlHch was defended by the sta^ 
banks of the river, and the right was </weeed 
with the auxiliary troops of £»meiies, a snail 
body of catvalry, and some lig^-«acmed Qntum 
and TralUans, Sixteen cdephama were flnced 
belund the aimy, to act as a Gorp»<de-i«scn«; 
and two thousand of the amaJnries ^wcM a^ 
pointed to guard the camp ^luisg tke actiea. 
As for the Syrian army (says our aulihor) ail 
the nations of the £a8t seemed to be asaeaidMI 
to support ^e cause of ABtiochus. Tfae^ivMa 
force amounted to seventy thouaand Sattfmid 
above twelve thonsuid liarse^ lo^tlier ^Kth^i» 
great number of ^lep^antSt aimed diaiwlB} te* € 
but its principal strength coosisled^ki a phnlaMr 
ef fifteen thousand in&Qtiy, armed Vkt tlie 
Macedonians. ' The . ^tgagraaeBt - crftminehred 
with a motion* of the armed chariots, wlucli 
Antiochus ordered to advaaoe, and out 4imt 
way through the enemy's lines ; but Emnenea 
assaulted them with such dreadlid aliowa» 4if 
darts, stones, and other missile weapoMy that 
the charioteers were disordered, and the wooad- 
ed horses, foiling back upon th^ ArabiaBSf pio- 
duced the utmost confii^mi* The Roman ca» 
valry, perceiving this advantage, adYaaced is- 
riously against the Syrians, and bore down all 
before them ; while I>omitius led his legionwics 
against the phalanx, and overturned tt by meana 
0f the etephanis, which had been posted there 
for its defence. Antiochus, in the mean time, 
charged the left wing of the enemy, at the had 

\ 
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«f all his auxiliariea^ with such vigour, that the 
Romaus began to retreat precipitately toward 
their camp ; but on their suddenly resuming cou- 
rage to renew the attack, and the; right wing pre* 
.paring to join them^-the king hastily quitted the 
field, and the whole Syrian army took to flight ; 
while Eumenes pursued them at the head of the 
cavalry, and the Romans, forcing the intrench- 
ments, possessed themselves of an immense, 
booty. Fifty thousand foot and four thousand 
hone soldiers are said to have fallen on the 
side of ' Antioduisin this battle and pursuit, and 
fifiteeEvhundred were taken prisoners; whereas, 
the Romans lost but three hundred foot, and 
twenty-five horse. Ekmh this victory the consul' 
assumed the surname of Asiaticus, though his 
exertions were greatly inferior to those of £u*. 
inenes,kiBgofPergamusy and his brother At- 
talus. 

Whilst the cities of Thyatira, Magnesia^ 
Trallis, and Epbesus, with .many other placei^ 
bf great ia^f»rtance, made their vcduntary sub- 
mission to die conqueror, Antiochus resolved 
to sue for peace ; somI,. aqcoi^ingly, sent am- 
bassadors to Safdis for thai purpose. On 
theiar arrival a«CQi»)cil was summoned, and, after 
4KMiie nmrm debates, ^ipio Africanus, in the 
Baine of all his colleagues, addressed them 
tbus:-— '^Weare S(»isible that our late victory 
isentivelyowingto thegods,and therefore shall 
treat the vanquished with moderation, demand- 
ing fittie more than we did at our first ^tering 
Asiap The king of Syria shall obtain a peace, 
«si condition that he resigns his pretensions to 
Europe, confines his authority to Asia beyond 
Mount Taurus, and pays us fifteen thousatid 

y 2 



Bubc^lfttontsibrtiieespeiitesof thcwnr; Bm 
kosdMd down, two thMNDdfi^ humdndwhon 

•and «vteiy ftai* -^ftir t^^ie fcaw ^ubomhicI^* 
We alaoiOftlit u^poni^ pogrii^ die «im'iieiom» 
to^kmg EiittM9ie%«iiii espest bmi to ddmr i4» 
HanniboltheCalttotiitoHTI^ tte.«£tabBii» 
aad aU the dth^ ii«ii»ldwJh 7ylKrfit>te ibmi Jim 
Wthors of our difWoM* And, Incif y we jde* 
ttftttDd that he iitell g^ve !» Amiocfaus, Ui 
ysouDg^estaon, andniiMrteen atberpmnM^ wjaooa 
n»e shiill cha»e><»hortag<afepitkainDeiHy**^ JU 
the aflfiure of Syria %«riB now in itiK* uteiait 
crnifuslDn, tfhd. Antiodms ^was wn&le of hm 
Inability to reftistatietoiimia armty^y . 
Hating tenm w^i^accepted^ and the jpeaee 
iHKm after notified hf eoiMientof theieanbe» 

' The m^Mfipy AiitiodkttB «Kd not IdMg'sm 
•Ibta ijeverae of forttme ; for^ whilst he was makn 
iag a iNt>g^eB8 thrcmg^ the essttmiproikicesy in 
ecder to levy the tribtite whii&:they jowed Mm, 
*ke imprudently rifled a ten^da of Jupiter fieiiia^ 
tod fella dacrlice to tlie fary <tf the inoenaed 
populace^ in' the A)ity*aaftM»th yeari^hia iei§n» 
iod the fifty^econd of his age* He is Ughlf 
tiommoided by ancknt bSaMma»§» : hb hiia^n- 
tiity, demency) and nuinifieenoe ; and thepmh 
^nce of Ins conduct' waa^aMetided with hrittant 
auccesa tiflthe fifiktili ycarofhia; age, but lifter 
that peried be gradually d t^ im d in politkal 
importance; till^ at let^h, the ignonunioua 
|ieace ^nnfth I^ame totally obscured the glory of 
Us former eitpeditions. 

^ p Sdeacus, sumaaied Soter^ aacended 

^9^^ the throne upon the death of his &theiv 

<and retained the regal* dignity .upwaida 



^Aymjmantj^ ixuthejaaade a very poor figiHO 
vnjioQaaiit lof itlus tmiwnUe fMle^iivfaicli the 
^mn^mnpire: hMi dnoMiitly bfien reduoedt find 
ll»nmy»bitant:ijMmiJ^^ hejuBs^compefled to 
jpay imry jpmr to tbe BomflD n^nblic. He 
<ninwMiMBeiicdiariiadwii» to plunder the temple 
of ?Jq miafam »tafcwe;hgye relate .fa itfae U^orf 
o£ theilewa,* httt:»aevaooR.pi]niflbtcLlbr.hi» eA« 
cfHegioes jattempt% the very handhe.had em* 
piofredJniit.rftr^ while the young prmce, D^ 
Wtstmuh *«ei .eubfim RMae» in. aider to procure 
^kc Vbetiy t)f AtHMohns, Heiiiidorue poiaoiied 
Hie kimgiUod .pkuced die- diaiiem on his own 
bead. 

/i^ifiochuat EJbfDther .of Seleucas, being in- 
farmed of thete partkulan). applied to Eume- 
nesy UBg^ Pergamus, and to Attalnsi that mo» 
uaaoeh't bnother^ who r^idily: espoused . his cauae, 
and drove tiut the^usurper. On bia t aoceaaion 
to the crown, he assume the mme of £411* 
phanes, ^n'iht.Itimttiefws but, according to the 
«fncmTiag.le8tim<»ieB of PoifUus, Fhikrchus, 
JJtffy and Diodoma Siculus, that title was iierer 
woreeappikd, ^ iua .conduct was rather suit« 
able to a wretched hmatic than a sovereign 
piinee* :He iiceqiiently usedlo ramble about the 
ai^eeta«>£ Antiochyattended only by two or three 
^ooEieaticft, and ifwnt wh^ daysm the shops of 
goltettthsand engmvers, dkputing with themi 
about the mysteries at their trade, which he 
'ttfiadouiif affiled tolinderataad.aa well aa 

♦ VidcvoL ii. page 192. 

f Antiocbu did not aacend the throne either by right of 
btithy or by the election of the people, but oicrcly % the 
Attbtance ef Sumenes and Attahit, whom he gained bf 
teurtng speeches and ^grest pnmiaet* 
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they. Whenever he heard that any fotmg takes 
were assembled on a party of pleasure, be has- 
tened to join their wanton frolics, without any 
regard to decency or reputatkin. Somctinses 
he walked abroad in a Roman gown, with a gar- 
land of roses on his head, and carried stones un- 
der his garments, for the purpose of pelting any 
one who presumed to follow him. He also took 
great pleasure in gmng into the public baths, 
where he exposed himself by his indelicate and 
absurd behaviour; and, upon all occasicms, 
acted with such glaring impropriety, that his 
subjects gave him the epithet of E^manes, or 
the Madman* 

In the commencement of this reign, a war 
broke out between Syria and Egypt, on account 
of the provinces of Ccelo Syria and Palestine.* 
In the first engagement the Egyptians were 
completely routed^ and in the next campaign An* 
tiochus led his army into the very centre of their 
country, where he made himself master of Mem- 
phis, and many other places bf importance, toge- 
ther with the person of Ptolemy. About the 
same time also he reduced the city of Jerusalem^ 
and prophaned the temple. 
^ p The Alexandrians, seeing their kii^ 

25p ' in the hands of Antiochus, placed hia 
younger brother on the throne, giving 
him the name of Euergetes, which was after- 
wards changed into that of Physcon. On his ac- 
cession, Cineas and Cumanus were appointed hia 
chief ministers, and to them was committed tb« 

• These provinces were now demanded by the ffovcrn- 
tncnt of Egypt, though they had been conquered by Aar 
tbchiu the Great, and descended to his succe«sor|. 



liiliitg jsumdj^ifxtu 

W i diUB^ii fl0twi«d« tliiiid tme into £^|il» v|»64l 
At 0|KB»mttft iv«^ciiee f>f reaUoiDg P$«4eRiy Phi* 
Imnttevf hat, in iicalii}^) to usmp iti« cioim fiit 
kinvBeK l^m^y ihcreforei defeated th$ Alw^ 
4iidmBft in a tea fight oswr P^wum, lie »d* 
iMRced> At 1^ heaii^ft paweiMiMfSf* toward 4w 

piKM^ flf JO jbeimd«Ue lui en^mff jfnmodiMJp 
fiimoiofied ia <)CNiiM9J[» IP. wbieb H w^ 
tfabiMwdon sboiiUte 4iipM^(^mil mtbu^vofuih 
of pmco ; butt dKwgb AnliPQlmti roeiii^ ilbt 

Qe»t«MertMMmit> ber^finRnid lbi»r pi9P06idii |o 
«&tiire itii»itr9aCMihftiliMdlQ.fi^ 
of Alexandria* 

Tl>ua dtftopprigted tod roAioodtOfAentiDost 
octrvrntr? FiolflnQr Energ^ttflii ;Md Cto^ifiliiii 
Uo sioteT) MOt ji»«)mbfiM(3r loiRos^ foprwiMiAV 
tbfiir dioiseiflod 9itiiolioii» ^w^ tNf niMy^ifflitfffmtfiM 
Ifae $«»tefitioa c^ dial p^pediil isEiniuk;* Ac^ 
aardibgl7» .the m wbmMAm piK^eoted lt]wmselvi«i 
before the senate in iiiQiMUl^Ji»bit«r.«ad friesdr 
od thdr, eaaiae »o {MtbetictUy^^&aJtlte gonoeript 
&ili6i»«ei49r:«ofied^totthwseqiM»t» .and in^ 
lolvod to^acnd an icgnbainy tPr £g}fpt to jt^noMn^te 
tbe war. Cmm Poptlm JUm^ C^os £lec»» 
nw%i)odCaiM8/HQ9^ilHi«» wese .thepenKms i^jp^* 
|oii^ for tUftio^ofteit iisgociiyjoKi y»uAJMf 
iiiafeF«ctioi]a wsere»ila.i«der .tbftooottKiMliQg poi^ioi 
to suspend all NwtUkif«N.oOip8tojofioKfcy^ 
fneiidrtap oftiie Soawns. 

In &e mean time .ambassadors juamd w 
Sgjrpt fi:9m.filifidc9> .anil iii@a»^ 
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Antiochus, where they used their utmost endea*' 
vours to effect a reconciliation ; but the Syriail 
m(»iarch, suddenly interrupting their harangue, 
declared there was no occasion for long speeches' 
on the subject ; that the crown of Egypt belong- 
ed to Philometor, the elder brother, with whom 
he had contracted a stiict friendship ; and that 
if Ptolemy were restored to his rights, the war- 
would be terminated at once. However, thit 
declaration was very oppcteite to his real inten* 
tions, for whilst he affected a friendly zeal for the 
welfare of Philometor, he determined to keep 
up a spirit of animosity between the brothers, 
and engage &em in a war agsdnk each other ; 
which, as it would infallibly exhaust the king- 
dom, would give him an opportunity of oyer^ 
powering both, and seizing the glittering object 
of his ambition* 

With this view he raised the Mcge of Alexan- 
dria, and marched to Memphis, where he put 
Ptolemy in possession of the whole kingdom, dx- 
oept Pelusium, which he craftily retained in his 
own hands, that he might enter Egypt without 
any difficulty when his schemes should be com- 
pletely ripe for execution* 

On.the departure of Antiochus to his own do- 
minions, Philometor was roused from his lethar- 
gy, and, clearly perceiving the intention of his 
uncle, sent to Euergetes, proposing a cordial pa- 
cification, as the only method of averting the im- 
pending danger. Euergetes readily consented to 
share the crown with his brother, and Egypt was 
restored to its former tranquillity. 

Whilst the Egyptian princes were employed 
in prepat^ing for the defence of their kingdom, 
and hiring auxiliaries, Antiochtis threw off the 
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mask, and openly avowed his Intention of an- 
nexing Egypt to the crown of Syria* Accord* 
ingly, he assembled a powerful army, and 
marched'' to Rhinocorura, whilst his fleet was 
commissioned to secure thp island of Cyprus* 
On his arrival at Rhinoconira, he received an 
embassy from Philometor, who expressed the 
most grateful acknowledgments for his recent 
assistance, and earnestly conjured him not to 
destroy the work of his own hands. But An- 
tiochus dismissed the envoys with a haughty 
answer, and continued his progress through the 
country till he arrived at the viUs^ of Eleusina, 
within four miles of Alexandria. Here, how- 
ever, his career was arrested, and his ambitious 
hope rendered abortive ; for the Roman ambas- 
sadors addressed him in such spirited language, 
and insisted so peremptorily on his instantly 
obeying or rejecting the decree of their senate, 
that he was compelled to renounce all his pre- 
tensions, and vithdraw his, hitherto victorious, 
amay. 

On his return from this unsuccessful expedi- 
tion, he vented his fury upon the unoffending 
city of Jerusalem ; but the desolations he caused 
in Palestine, and the sanguinary war which he 
carried on against the Jews, have been already 
noticed in their proper place. Whilst a Syrian 
army, consisting of sixty thousand men, were 
sent to complete the abolition of the Jewish 
law, and the extirpation of its few valiant de- 
fenders, Antiochus caused certain games to be 
exhibited at Daphne, in imitation of the Ro- 
mans, and exposed himself by a thousand ab- 
surd jftctions to the contempt of his subjects. 



'^ p A f^dfctilom decn^ ivlixch yitomj 
25Jf abent this cicMs eDUimaBidliig ai the mu- 
tlons 9C(b}ect l» Syria to remMince their r6» 
Hgfkm, «t!id coTiforth to thBt of the Grfeelc% oKxmk 
Hkmed the kKitiiedmte revtOt oi Fenkt md Ar» 
jSienia. To ttrmitiate these evils, Antiocliui 
iSvided his arpty into tvo parts, leaving rnie of 
thtm^ith Lyuas to redooe the Jews, and mardi^ 
hig in person with the other into Armenia, 
irti^re he defeated Artaxias, the king, and took 
him prisoner. From Armenia he advanced 
Into Persia, to enforce the pajrment of the yeaN 
If tribute $ but, on hii^ attempting to plunder a 
temple at Elymais, the inhalntants of the city 
nod the adjacent villagea nnanimously took up 
arms, and repulsed him with the greatest igno* 
miny* Otenfrhelmed with ^confiinon at this dis* 
g|)raee, he retired to Ecbaian, where he recdved 
kitelligenoe that his generals, Timothaeus and 
Nicanor, vrefe defeated In Judea. This inlbr- 
mSit&on augment his rage, and a-freah message, 
importing that Lysias had been overtiuxmn, 
that the Jews had demolished the heajdien ata- 
taes, and restored their andent worship, esca8pe«> 
rated him so vidently, that he itmnediately de- 
lerminted to go in person to Jerusalem, and ex^ 
tirpate the Whole Jewish nation* This baibft* 
:N>us deMgn, however, wiA fiiistrated by the te^ 
ferf«ift-^ce of Divine Providence, for the proud 
boiaster was suddenly seized with a dreadfid 
cBstemper, that compelled him to halt at a place 
called Tab^, on the confines of Babykmia* 
Here he suffered the most acute torments from 
die vermin #hith bred in his body, and a stendv 
which r^ndet^ him insupportable bodi to his 



ftttendants and himself; while the uneasiness of 
his mind induced him to imagine that spectres 
and evil genii were constantly reproaching 
him with his past enormities. In this depior- 
able condition he languished for some time^ 
and then earned in acute agonies, after an 
unhappy reign of eleven years and a few 
months. 

On the demise of this monarch, Philip, his 
chief £ivourite, hastened to Antioch, to assume 
the regency, and the tutels^ of the youngprince, 
according to his deceased master's desh^ ; but, 
en his arrival, he found these employments 
usurped by Lysias, who had formed a powerful 
party, and placed Antiochus on the throne, giv« 
ing him the name of Antiochus Eupator. Philip 
was conscious of his inability to resist so power- 
ful a rival, and therefore retired to the court of 
Egypt, in quest of assistance. Here he was 
disappointed in his expectations by the divisions 
which had again broke out between the Ptole- 
mies ; but, on his advancing toward the East, 
he assembled a formidable army of Medes and 
Persians, and (taking advantage of the king's 
absence on his expedition against Judea) he 
seized Antioch, the capital of the empire, and 
assumed the reins of government. Lysias, how- 
ever, speedily returned ; retook the metropolis ; 
and, after defeating Philip in a pitched battle, 
caused him to be put to death. 

Meanwhile Demetrius, the son of Seleucus 
Philopator, who had remained as a hostage at 
Rome ever since his master's death, applied to 
the senate for liberty, and reminded them of his 
indubitable title to the crown of Syria. The 
most equitable among them readily acknow* 

Vol. VIII. Z 
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ledged the propriety of his demand, and urged 
the injustice of holding him in captivity at so 
critical a conjuncture : but the majority silenced 
all scruples upon principles of state policy, and 
determined to retain him still at Rome ; urging, 
that such a king as Demetrius, who was of an 
aspiring genius, and extraordinary abilities^ 
might eventually become a powerful foe to the 
republic ; whereas a child, invested with the 
royal title, would, in all probability, court their 
alUance and pirotection* This mode of reason- 
ing induced the senate to declare Antiochus a 
ward of their r^ublic, and guardians were ac- 
tually sent to assume the government of his do- 
minions, under pretence of assisting him with 
their counsel during his minority. 

On the arrival of the Homan envoys in Syria, 
Lysias resolved to frustrate their intentions ; 
but, deeming it imprudent to resist them openly, 
he had recourse to dissimulation, and pretended 
to acquiesce in the will of the senate, whilst he 
engaged an African to assassinate Octavius, the 
head of the embassy. An opportunity soon 
offered for the execution of this design, for Oc- 
tfivius, having advanced to Laodicea, a mari- 
time city between Tripolis and Antioch, caused 
all the Syrian vessels which he found there to 
be burnt, and the elephants to be ham-strung, 
incompliance with the unreasonable orders of 
his republic — an act of audacity, which imme- 
diately excited a tumult, and afforded the assas- 
sin a plausible pretence for acquitting himself of 
his commission. To elude the evil consequences 
of this attempt, and to remove all sus[Hcion 
from himself, Lysias caused the murdered Ro- 
man to be buried with extraordinary magnifi* 
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cence, and tlispeitched ambassadors to assure the 
senate that nehher he nor Antiochns had any 
concern in the assassination: but the Romans 
sent back his ambassadors without any answer^ 
referring the whole to a future investigation* 

Demetrius, supposing that the minds of the 
Romans would be now aJienated from Eupator, 
on account of the murder of Octavius, resolved 
Id address the senate a second time on the sub- 
ject of bis return into Syria ; init first asked the 
advice of Polybius, the historian, who was then 
a prisoner at Rome, and was justly deemed one 
of the best politicians of his age. Polybius entire- 
ly disapproved of his plan, and advised him to 
effect his escape, without incurring the danger of 
a refusal from the senate, which had already 
acted inconsistent with the dictates of honour and 
justice: but this advice was set aside by the 
more timorous suggestion of a Syrian noble- 
man ; and Demetrius presented himself before the 
senate, joining entreaties to all the motives of 
mutual interest which might have induced them 
to accede to his request. However, they persisted 
<)bstinately in their resolution. Demetrius, there- 
fore, deemed it advisable to adopt the advice of 
Polybius, and, accordingly, effected his escape 
with such secrecy, that the senate had no suspi- 
cion of his intention till the sixth day after his 
departure. 

On his arrival at Lycia, he wrote a very, po- 
lite letter to tiie senate, affirming, that his chief 
design in quitting Rome was to revenge the 
death of Octavius, and promising to treat Eu- 
pator vnth that respect which he considered due 
to a ward of the Roman republic These asser- 
^ns had but litUe weight with the senate, every 
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one sup|>08ing that Demetrius^ on his accesrioa 
to th€ crown, would provide for his own secu- 
rity by the death of his young competitor j 
but, as it must indisputably tarnish the glory of 
Rome to oppose, by force of arms, the settle- 
ment of a lawful prince on the throne of his 
ancestors, they contented themselres with 8end«> 
ing three ambassadors into Syria, to watch the 
^teps of the royal fugitive, and observe the 
effect of his return. 

^ Demetrius having, in the mean time, spread 
abroad a report that he was sent by the* Romans 
|o take possession of his hereditary kingdom, was 
p'^Iaimed king in the city of Tripolis, and re- 
ceived the voluntary submissions of the ciUes 
a%d fortresses, without being compelled to strike 
){C blow. Both officers and soldiers flocked to 
his^tandard ; the nobles rejoiced in the restora- 
tion of their lawfod prince ; the citizens of An- 
tioch threw open their gates, and invited him to 
the palace of his ancestors'; -and al^ ranks of 
people throughout the kingdom acknowledged 
him cheerfolly as their sovereign. Lysias and 
Eupator strove in vain to seeure their personal 
safety ; they were betrayed by their own sol- 
diers, and delivered up to Demetriust who caused 
|hem both to be put to death. 
^ ^ Demetrius had no sooner established 
j52. himself on the throne, than he redressed 
the grievances of the Babylonians, by pu- 
nishing with exemplary rigour the two tjrraii- 
nical governors, whom Antiochus Epiphanes 
had placed over their province. This deliver- 
ance was so acceptable to the Babylonians, that 
they immediately gave their king the name of 
Soteri or Saviour y wUch he bore ever afterward* 
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Soon after this transaction, he renewed the war 
against Judea, which had been carried on Ibr ma- 
ny years by his predecessors ; but his forces seem 
to have been withdrawn, in consequence of some 
letters sent irom the Roman senate on behalf of 
the persecuted Jews* 

Having effected a complete reconcifiation with 
Rome, and prevailed on the senate to give him 
the title of lung, Demetrius gave himself up en- 
tirely to ease and luxury, and, shutting himself 
up in a strong castle near Antioch, abandoned 
all care of public business* This reprehensible 
conduct gave great uneasiness to the pvpulace^ 
and a conspiracy was soon formed, in order to 
drive him from the throne* Holophemes, who 
had been recently set up as a pretender • to the 
crown of Cappadocia, entered into this plot 
i^nst his benefector, supposing that the Syri- 
ans would bestow their sceptre on him ; but the 
Cons|nracy being discovered, Hohph&nacs was 
sentenced to close confinement* 

Demetrius, perceiving that the kings of Cap- 
padocia, Pergamus, and Egypt, were the authors 
of the newly <iiscovered plot, rightly surmised 
that, in case of any accident to himself, his son's 
succession might be set aside, unless approved by 
the senate, and therefore resolved to send him to 
Rome* Accordingly, the young prince set out, 
widi a retinue suitable to his quality ; but the 
Romans received him so coldly, that his gover- 
nors were highly incensed^ and immediately car- 
ried him .back to Syria. 

* This project was contrived by Ptolemy, kin^ of Egypt, 
Attains, king of Pergamus, and Ariarathes, king of Cap- 
padocia. 

23 
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Whilst thesenate were enflamed with ai^rat 
the abrapt departure of the prince and his tutors» 
Heraclides arrived at Rome with Laodice the 
dfiughter of Antiochus Epiphanes, and a young 
man named Balas, who had been instructed* to 
personate the son of Epiphanes, and under that 
l^e to claim the Syrian <^eidem» These persons 
were gracipusly received by the senate^ and^ 
though the yihol^ city of Rome was convinced of 
the imposture^ a decnee was passed in &vour of 
the two prete|iders« Justin observes, that Bahis 
had at this time assumed the name of Alex* 
ander, whence he is cnonmonly mentioned by his* 
torians as Alexander Balas. 

Thus countenanced by the conscript &ther% 
and supplied with powerful succours from Egypti 
Pergamus, and Cappadocia, Alexander advanc* 
ed, with all possible expedition, toward PU>lemais» 
and sopn made himself master of that important 
|dace« The alarm caused by these proceedings 
brought Demetrius into the field, ait the head of 
a formidable army ; but, though he proved vic- 
^mus in the first engagement, he soon percdv- 
ed himself to be in imminent danger ; and, after 
sending his two sons, Demetrius and Antiochus, 
lo the dty of Cnidus, in Caria, he was defeated 
and d£un by his competitor's troops, in the twelfth 
year of his reign. 

Alexander having, by this victory, possessed 
himself of the Syrian empue, espoused Cleopatra, 
the daughter of J?4(4!B9>y, and devoted the whole 
■of his time to banquedng and voluptuousness 
whHe the affairs of the state were entrusted to 
the management of a cruel and tyrannical minis- 

* The particulars of this war will^ppear in the history 
«f Cappadocia. 
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ter, Jiamed Ammonius, who inhumanly masaa- 
cred ail those of the blood royal who fell uito his 
hands, and put every other individual to death 
whom he imagined capable of exciting any po- 
pular ^sturbances. 

The general discontent which resulted from 
this conduct in4uced Demetrius, the eldest of the 
deceased king's sons, to. attempt t)ie recovery of 
bis inheriti^e. Acoordingly, having hired 
some conipanies of Cretans, he quitted Cnidus, 
where he had been educated, and sailed for Ci- 
Uda, which voluntarily surrendered to his autho- 
my* This defection alarmed Alexander, who 
hastily assembled his forces, and committed the 
f;ovemment of Antioch toHdrax and Diodotus, 
^itending to march in person against the rebels ; 
but, upon receiving intelligence that ApoUoniua, 
governor of Ccelo ^ria and Phoenice had declaim 
ed for Demetrius, he began to distrust the fideli- 
ty of the Syrians, and called in his tuher-rin-law 
Id his assistance. 

The king of Egypt readily accepted the invi- 
tation of Alexander, and advanced to his relief 
at the head of a powerful army ; but, finding 
that a design was lormed^sdnst his own life, 
and that Ammonius was entrusted with the exe^ 
cution of the detestal^e treachery, he resolved to 
turn his arms against the prince whom he came 
to defend, and accordingly s&at an embassy to 
Pemetms, offering him his daughter (Alexan- 
der's wife) in marriage, and promising to seat him 
•n the throne of Syria* Demetrius cheerfully 
embraced these proposals, and was immediately 
Jbonoured with the hand of Cleopatra* 

When the news of this event arrived. at An- 
tioch^ the inhabitants of that city seized the ojp- 
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portunity of revenging themselves upon the ty- 
rannical Ammonius, and accordingly murdered 
Jiim as he was attempting to make his escape in 
a female's habit. They were also much inclined 
to shake off the yoke of Alexander ; but, the re- 
<»llection of the many evils they had suffered 
imder Demetrius Soter, caused them to dread 
the accession of his son. At length, however, 
tliey entered into a confederacy against the usur- 
per, and opened their gates to Ptolemy, offering 
to place the Syrian diadem on his head ; but that 
prince, having convened a general assembly, pub- 
ficly declared that he could not ascend the dirone 
without committing an act of flagrant injustice, 
since he must, in tifiat case, exclude a person to 
whom it belonged by right of inheritance, and 
whose amiable qualities promised a mild and fe- 
licitous reign. He then generously offered to 
assist the new sovereign with his adrice ; promi- 
sed to be guarantee for the propriety of his con- 
duct, and spoke with such disinterested friend- 
ship, that the prejudices of the Antiochians gra- 
dually subsided, and Demetrius was proclaimed 
king of Syria. 

Meanwhile, Alexander Balas, having assem- 
bled a numerous army in Cilicia, hastened to 
his metropolis, in order to crush the revolt ; but 
his troops, after an obstinate conflict, were to- 
tally defeated, and he was himself compelled to 
seek for safety, in a precipitate flight. How- 
ever, his ill fortune followed him even in his re- 
treat ; for, on his arrival in Arabia, he was trea- 
cherously assassinated by one Zabdiel, a noble- 
man of that country, with whom he sought an 
asyhim. 

Ptolemy did not long enjoy the fruits of this 



w:lory.; fer, fais}k>r8e having throwik lisin in 
tlie field of batik, he was -despecatety wouaded 
by Alexafider's fbrces, and must inevitably have 
been killed on the spot, if his own guardi had 
not hastened to his rescue* He lay senseless 
four days, and, on the fifth, seemed to recofver ; 
but, at the sight of Alexander's head, which 
2Sabdiel sent him, he abandcmed himself to such 
transports of joy as soon put a period to his 
life. 

Demetrius, having firmly estaUished himself 
in the kingdom of his ancestors, and assumed 
the name of Nicator, or, the C<mqueror^ impru- 
dently left the whole care of the government tp 
Lasthenes, a man of a severe and imperious dts* 
position, who soon alienated the minds of the Sy- 
rians from their new king, by a series of enti- 
ties and vile oppressions. At length, IHodotufl, 
afterward called Tryphon, entertained thoughts 
of seizing the crown, and prevsdled cxi Zabdid 
to put Antiochus, the son of Alexander Balas, 
into his hands, that he might make use of t^at 
prince's preten»ons till he had dqxued Deme- 
trius, and completed such deugna as idiouid be 
found necessary for his ovm aggrandisement* 

Demetrius beix^, in the mean time, greatly 
distressed by the seditious tumults which dai^ 
disturiied the city of Antioch, promised to with- 
draw the Syrian garrison from the fortress at Je-i 
nisalem, on condition that Jonathan should send 
him some troops, to overawe the rebellious An< 
tiochians. Jcxiathan accordingly sent him three 
thousand men ; by which reinforcement the kii^ 
resolved to disarm his unruly citizens. On the 
first intimation of this design, they unanimously 
ran to arms, and invested the royal palace. But 
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the Jews acted with such resolution, and made lo 
terrible a havoc among the mutineers, that those 
who escaped the common slaughter submitted, 
and sued for pardon* 

Whilst the affidrs of Demetrius were in the 
utmost disorder, and the flames of rebellion 
were spreading with dangerous rapidity through 
all parts of his empire, Tryphon arrived in Sy- 
ria with the young i^rince Antiochus, and laid 
claim to the crown, as guardian and protector of 
Alexander's son. On his arrival, the disbanded 
veterans and multitudes of disaffected persons 
having receivied him with acclamations, and ea^- 
geriy enlisted under his banners, an engagement 
soon ensued, in which Demetrius was over- 
thrown, and compelled to take shelter within 
the walls of Seleucia, whilst the Antiochians de- 
dared for the conquerors, and, soon after, placed 
the young prince on the throne, giving him the 
surname of Theos, or, the god. 
g ^ Tryt)hon, having effected the first part 

1*4^/ of his design by investing Antiochus with 
the name of a king, deemed it advisable 
to conciliate the esteem of the Jewish nation, 
whose intrepid courage and unshaken fidelity 
were universally known. He accordingly sent 
an embassy to Jonathan, confirming him in the 
sacerdotal office, renewing some important grants, 
and allowing him to wear purple, to drink in a 
golden cup, and to rank among the first lords 
in the kingdom. He also appointed Simon com- 
mander in chief of the king's forces, from the 
Ladder of Type to the border of Egypt, and 
offered many privileges to the Jews at large, on 
condition that they should espouse the cause of 
Antiochus* The ungrateful behaviour of De- 
metrius having roused the resentment of Jona* 
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than, these proposals i^ere accepted, and the Jews 
fodght with irresistible fury on behalf of the new 
king, til^ the partisans of his competitor were eve- 
ry where destroyed, or chased ignominiously 
from the country. However, Jonathan was, soon 
afterward, assassinated, by the base contrivance 
of Tryphon ; and Antiochus, being af&icted with 
the stone, was wilfully murdered under a surgical 
operation. 

The traitor, having thus accomplished his san« 
guinary projects, seized the diadem, and caused 
himself to be proclaimed king of Syria, in the 
room of his deceased pupil. But, ^s the pro- 
tection of Rome was indispensably necessary to 
the confirmation of his authority, he sent ambas- 
sadors to notify to the republic his accession to 
the throne of Syria, and to present the senate 
with a statue of victory, of massy gold ; hoping 
that, in consideration of so valuable a gift, and 
the auspicious omen of victory which the statue 
carried with it, the conscript fathers would readi- 
ly acknowledge his tide. But the Romans elud- 
ed his expectation, and caused the name of the 
murdered Antiochus to be engraved on his pre- 
sent, thereby intimating that they received it a» 
the donation of that unfi>rtunate prince. 

Demetrius, in the mean time, remained at 
Laodicea, without seeming to be sensible of his 
misfortunes, or taking any measures for his re- 
storation. However, at the earnest solicitations 
of the eastern provinces, he consented to take 
the field against the Parthians, and, with the as- 
sistance of the Bactrians, Persians, and Elyma- 
ans, obtained several advantages over that peo- 
ple ; but, at length, being deluded by a treaty 
of peace, he imprudentiy put himself into the 
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l^ands c^ a Parthian commander, who iam^ 
diatelf secured his person, and slaughtered all 
his troops* But, after hie had endured som* 
insults, Miljiridates, king of Parthia, treated him 
with great kindness ; appointed him a main^ 
tenance suitable^ to his quality ; and even gave 
him the princess Rhodoguna in marriage* 

Upon receiving inteltigence of her husband's 
captivity and second marriage, Cleopatra shut 
berself up with her children, in Seleucia, and 
invited Antiochus Sidetes, the second son of 
Demetrius Soter, to unite his interest with her's, 
promising, on that condition, to marry him, and 
procure Mm the crown of Syria. Sidetes cheer- 
fully embraced her proposal, and, next year, 
armed in Syria with a numerous army of mer- 
cenaries. Having espoused the queen, and re- 
inforced himself with her adherents, he took the 
field, and publicly avowed his intention of depos- 
ing tiie usurper* At the sight of a prince of the 
Seleucid«, most of Tryphon's forces abandoned 
their posts^ and joined Antiochus, who proved 
completely victorious, and, after some time, 
killed his rival in the city of Apalmea, whither 
be bad filed for shelter* 

Antiochus, being now established on the 
throne of his ancestors, reduced all the cities of 
Syria which had, in the late troubl^ made 
themselves independent; turned his victorious 
arms ag^nst Judea ; and reduced Jerusalem it- 
self to such extremities, thai John HyrcaniUy 
the high priest, was obliged to capitulate. On 
this occasion, liowever, he gave a noble proof 
of his generosity ; for, whilst all his officers 
pressed him to seize so &vourable an opportu- 
nity of extirpating the whole Jewish naticm> be 
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grafted a peace, upon reasonable terms, and 
led his troops against Phraates, king of Parthia, 
opon the [tumble pretence of delivering his 
brother from captivity. 

Upon the first report of his march, the Assy- 
rians and Babylonians flocked to his standaiti, 
from all parts, and enabled him to recover all 
the provinces, except Parthia, which had origi* 
nally belonged to the Syrian empire ; but, whilst 
his troops were separated,* and put into winter 
quarters, the inhabitants of the country resolved 
on their destruction, and accordingly massacred 
them all in one day. Antiochus perished in the 
general slaughter, and scarcely an individual 
had the good fortune to escape into Syria with 
the news of this dreadful disaster, 
g p Phraates, upon being thrice defeated 
T30. ^y Antiochus, had set Demetrius at lir 
berty, and sent him with a body of troops 
into Syria, hoping that the disturbances, which 
would naturally ensue upon his return, might 
induce Antiochus to hasten to the defence of his 
own dominions* But, upon the news of the 
massacre, he sent a party of cavalry after him, 
with positive orders to bring him Jback. Deme* 
trius, however, eluded the pursuit, and recovered 
his crown, while all Syria were in tears for tha 
loss of the army in the East, there being but few 
femilies, in the whole country, that had not a 
share in the common calamity. Phraates, flush- 
ed with the recent success, resolved to revenge 

* On account of the prodigious number of spUUers, and 
their attendants, amounting, in all, to four hundred thoi>> 
sand persons, Antiochus was obliged to separate his army« 
mnd quarter them at a considerable distance froi;n eadK 
«ther. 

Vol. VIIL A a 
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himself on tlie S3rrians, by carrying the war into 
their territories. But the Scythians compelled 
him to remain at home> and employ his forces 
in his own defence* 

About this time, a civil war breaking out be-* 
tween Ptolemy Physcon and his divorced queen, 
Cleopatra, the latter sent an embassy » to implore 
the assistance of Demetrius, promising to reward 
his services with the crown of Egypt^ Demetrius 
accordingly marched his forces to Pelusium ; but 
was soon obliged to return, in order to crush a 
dangerous revolt of the Antiochians* Upon 
his departure, Cleopatra was compelled to quit 
Egypt ; and Physcon, having settled the afiairs 
of his kingdom, resolved to revenge the invasion 
of Demetrius. Accordingly, he raised up an 
Impostor, called Alexander Zebina, and for- 
jush^ him with an army, to take possession of 
Syria, under the title of the son of Alexander 
Balas^ta project which was attended with com* 
plete success ; for the discontented Syrians, eager 
to shake off the yoke of Demetrius, and bestow 
their crown on some other, flocked to the stran- 
, ger, without investigating the justice of his pre- 
tensions, and unanimously took up arms against 
their lawfol sovereign. Demetrius, though aban- 
doned by most of his subjects, supported himself 
for some time with a small army ; but, on suffer- 
ing a total defeat in the neighbourhood of Da« 
mascus, he quitted the field, and fled for succour 
tp Ptolemais. Here, however, he was repulsed 
by his former wife, Cleopatra ; and driven to 
jiuch extremity, that he at length resolved to sail 
to Tyre, and shut himself up in a temple, which 
his brother Antiochus had made a place of re- 
fuge* But even this intention was frustrated ^ 
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fer lie had scarcely landed, when he was treache-> 
rously murdered by a person, to whom he had 
given tlie government of the city. Upon the 
news o;f his death, Cleopatra was permitted to 
retain a small part of the kingdom ; and the rest 
devolved upon Zebina, who, for the better se- 
curing himself in his new dignity, prudently en- 
tered into an alliance with John Hyrcanus, prince 
of the Jews. 

Seleucus, the eldest son of Demetrius Nicatori 
being now in the twentieth year of his age, as- 
sumed the regal title, and caused himself to be 
proclaimed in the provinces which lay next to 
that part of Syria held by his mother. These 
proceedings excited the jealousy of that ambi- 
tious woman, and inclined her to fear that Seleu- 
cus would revenge his father's death, which was 
generally ascribed to her. She therefore re- 
solved to provide for her own safety, by the 
death of her son ; and accordingly (having in- 
vited him to a conference,) murdered him with 
her own hand, after he had borne the name of 
a monarch cme year« She then recalled her 
other son, Antiochus, from Athens, whither he 
had been sent for his education, and declared 
him king of Syria, but allowed him no more 
than the empty title, reserving all the authority 
fojT herself. To distinguish this from other 
princes of the same name who reigned in Syria, 
he is generally called Grypus, a surname taken 
from his aquiline nose ; but his medals seem to 
have been stamped with the name of Epiphanes. 

Shortly after this event, Ptolemy Physcon in- 
sisted that Zebina should do homage for his do- 
minions, and pay an annual tribute to Egypt, 
as an acknowledgment of his dependence. Ze- 
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bina, however, peremptorily refused his obe£« 
ence, and Physcon resolved to drive hun fix>m 
the throne. Accordingly, the princess Try- 
phoena was given in marriage to Grypus, and a 
powerful army was sent from Egypt, which de- 
feated Zebina in a pitched battle, and obliged 
him to retire to Antioch. Here, however, he 
exasperated the populace, by permitting his sol-. 
diers to plunder the temple of Jupiter, insomuch 
that they drove him and his foUowers out of their 
city with great slaughter. In this exigence he 
set sail for Greece, but tbe vessel hi which he 
embarked being taken by pirates, he was de- 
livered to Grypus, and put to death, in the 
fourth year of his reign. 

Cleopatra perceiving, on the death of Zebinay 
tjiat her son began to assume the supreme au- 
thority, resolved to destroy him, and call to the 
crown another son she had by Antiochus Side- 
tes, under whom she hoped to rule without re- 
straint. With this view she prepared a delete- 
rious potion> and offered it to the king one day« 
as he returned hot and weary from some exer- 
cise. Grypus, however, being apprised of her 
design, compelled her to drink it herself, in the 
presence of his chief nobles, and thua preserved 
his own life, by the sacrifice of a woman whose 
unparalleled crimes had been, for many yearsy 
the scourge of Syria. 

From this time Grypus swayed the sceptre in 
profound peace, for the space of eight years. 
But, at length, a new competitor appeared in 
the person of Antiochus Cyacenus his half 
brother, and contended with him for the sove- 
reignty. Grypus took the field with a numerous 
army) .and Cyucenus, having married Cleopa^ 
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tra, the daughter of PbfscoD, raised a formid* 
able body of troops to oppose him. However^ 
victoiy declared in &your of the reigning prince, 
and his rival was necesntated to shut himself up 
in Antioch. After some time, he left his unfe 
in care of the Antiochians, and departed pri- 
vately, in order to levy new forces. But, dur- 
ing his absence, Grypus reduced the city, and 
became master of Cleopatra's liberty. Try- 
phosna, her sister, hearing that she was taken, 
earnestly entreated the kmg to deliver up his cap* 
tive into her hands, that she might have the sa- 
lis&:tion of putting her to death ; and, when 
Grypus endeavoured to inspire her with more 
humane sentiments, by reminding her of the 
duties of religion and the ties of consanguinity, 
^e became more enraged, and sent a fiarty of 
soldiers to execute her vengeance in the ^temple, 
whither the object 4if heriiiry had Bed for shel- 
ter. 

Cleopatra, at sight of the assasans, fled to the 
altar, and embraced the statue of the god so 
closely, that the soldiers were unable to drag 
her away. They therefore cut off her arms, and 
executed their commission with unrelenting 
cruelty, whilst she vainly implored the protec- 
tion of her idols, and, with her departing breath, 
pronounced a curse «pon the author of so bar- 
barous a -murder. This outrage did not long 
remain «nreven5ed; f6r Cyzicenus, having re- 
turned with a powerful army, routed his bro* 
ther's troops, and took the inhuman Tryphcena, 
whom he immediately sacrificed to the manes of 
his beloved consort. 

After this battle, the vanquished king con- 
sented to a divi^on of the empire ; in virtue 4if 
Aa2 
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vhidi Cyzicemis logned at DamascoS) eter 
ObId Syria and PhcBiiice, while Giypus retained 
Andoch, and all the other piw^noes. The peace 
between the hvotbersy boweTei^ was but of shoit 
durati(Hi, neiUier bemgaatiafied. with his share. 
4^ tetritDry* . The subsequent war proved pecu* 
liarij unfortunate ; for, whilst the rival kingd 
were wasting their stmngth against each othery 
Tyre, Sidon, Gaza, Ptolemais, and several other 
placesof importance threw off the ^riati ycki^ 
and made themselves independent ; a scene of 
anarchy and distraction was exhibited in every* 
part of the kingdom ;.and Grypus himself was 
assassinated, by one of his own subjects, in the 
forty-fifth year of his age, and the twenty-sixth 
of lus reign. He left five sons, viz. Seleucus, 
Antiochus, Philip, Demetrius, Euchaeres, and 
Antiochus Dionysius, all of whom reigned, or 
attempted to reign, in their turns. 

Upon the death of Grypus, Cyacenus seized 
the capital, and used his utmost exertions to se- 
cure the empire. But Seleucus, having assem- 
bled a powerfiil army, defeated him, and suc- 
ceeded to the throne of his &ther. However, he 
did not long enjoy the fruits of his victory, fi» 
he was soon driven out by Antiochus Eusebes, 
the son of Cyzicenus, and obliged to take shelter 
in Mopsuestia, a city ofCilicia, where he exas- 
perated the inhabitants so violently, by his op- 
pressions, that they rose in arms against him, 
and set fire to his palace, in which he perished, 
with all his attendants. To revenge this out-r 
rage, Antiochus and Philip, the twin sons of 
Grypus, led a numerous army agidnst Mopsu- 
estia, slaughtered the inhabitants, and rased the 
city to the ground*. On their return they were 
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fiera^ attacked by Ensebesy and pumicd mt 
tkmelyy that Antiod&us lost his life in atleflnpt- 
ing to swim over the river Onrntes onhoraebeck} 
but Philip effected an orderif retreat^ and con- 
tinned to dispute the empire till his rival was at 
length obliged to retire into Parthia ; and De«k 
metrius Eudueres, the fourth 8on of Grjrpufly 
was admitted to share the honours of sovereigntjr 
witii the victor. This union of the two brcM^en 
overawed the neighbouring princes, and pro- 
mised the blessings of a prosperous reign to Sy- 
ria. But the amlntiontif Demetrius soon excited 
a commotion, which terminated in his own de» 
9truction ; for, one of Phitip's zealous adheroita 
having implored the asastance of some fore^ 
troops, Demetrius was utteriy defeated, and sent 
prisoner to Parthia, where he soon ended his lile* 
These disorders were scarcely appeased, when 
Eusebes returned to Syria, and overran, with 
great rapidity, the frontier provinces. Philip 
hastened to repulse him ; but, whilst he was en* 
gaged upon this business, in the north of Syria^ 
Antiochus Dionysius appeared unexpectedly in 
the south, and seized on Ccek> Syria, making 
Damascus the capital of his new kingdom. How- 
ever, he had not long assumed the regal dignity 
before he imprudently engaged in a war with 
Aretas, king of Arabia Petrsa, and was cut off 
with the greatest part of his unfortunate adhe- 
rents. 

A l(Mig series of wars and calamities having 
exhausted the patience, and materially injured 
the fortunes, of the Syrians, that people resolved 
to exclude the turbulent princes of the race of 
Seleu<»is from the throne, and submit to a fo- 
reigner, who might deliver them from the rage 
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of intestine diTisions, and restore tranqoillity to 
their groaning country. They accordingly sent 
an embassy to Tigranes, king of Armenia, ac- 
quainting him with their determination, and in- 
viting him to accept the sovereignty. Tigranes 
readily complied with their request, and swayed 
the Syrian sceptre eighteen years, in perfect 
peace. Eusebes, on the first arrival of the Ar* 
nenian, fled to Cilicia, where he passed the re- 
mainder of his life in obsciuity: but what be- 
came of Philip is not known. 

Selene, the wife of Eusebes, still retained 
Ptolemais, with part of Phoenice and Coek>-Sy- 
ria ; so that she was enabled to give her two s(»is, 
Antiochus Asiadcus, andSeleucus Cybiosactes, 
an educaticm suitable to their quality. But, on 
her attempting to enlarge her dominions, and 
excite a revolt among the cities of Syria, Ti- 
granes marched against her, at the head of five 
hundred thousand men ; reduced Ptolemais ; and 
caused her to be put to death. Upon the demise 
of this princess, Tigranes enjoyed the Syrian dia- 
dem without any distuihance, till he was obliged 
to recal Megdates, his lieutenant, to assist him 
against Lucullus, who had ^ven him a dreadfiil 
overthrow near Tigranocerta. 

On the retreat of Megdates, Antiochus Asiati- 
ois took possession of some provinces in Syria, 
and reigned peaceably for the space of four years ; 
but, at the expiration of that time, he was driven 
from the throne by Pompey, and Syria was re- 
duced to a Roman province, after it had been 
governed for upwai^s of two hundred and fifty ^ 
jears by the family of Seleucus. 
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1>HRVGIANS, TROJANS, MYSIANS, LYDIANS, 
LYCIANS, AND ANCIENT CILICIANS. 

SECTION I. 

THE PHRYGIANS. 

pHRYGI A PROPER, accoixTing to Ptolemjr, 
■*• was anciently a very fertile tract of country, 
lying between the thirty-seventh and forty-first 
degree of north latitude, and extending from fi£i 
ty-six to sixty-two degrees of longitude* Its 
boundaries were Pontus and Bithynia, on the 
north 'y Pamphylia and Galatia on the east ; Ly» 
cia on the south ; and Mysia, Lydia, Caria, Mae* 
onia and the £gean Sea on the west. The prin^ 
dpal cities in Phrygia Major were Apamea^ a &^ 
mous mart and metropolis of all the country, till 
the time of Constantine ; Laodicea, a place of 
oonsiderable wealth and importance, on the banks 
of the Lycus ; Hierapolis, famous fbr its mine* 
ral waters ; Gordium, the seat of Gordius, king 
of Phrygia ; Synnada, celebrated for its quarries 
of fine marble ; Sipylus, the residence of king 
Tantalus; and Colosse, situated on the south 
ade of the Mesoider. In Phrygia Minor were 
Abydes, fiimous for the poetical story of Hero 
and LeandeF ; Dardanum^ the residence of king 
Dardanus, and his successor Erichthonius ; Rhs* 
tium^ memoraUe for the tomb of Ajax ; Sige** 
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um, seated on a promontory of the same name ; 
Troy, or Ilium) immortalized by the inimitable 
poets, Homer and Virgil ; and Troas Alexandri- 
na, situated between the promontories of Lectom 
and Sigacum. 

The Phrygians deemed themselves the most 
ancient nation of the world ; but, with respect 
to their origin, all is dark and uncertain. How- 
ever, they are generally supposed to have de- 
scended from Gomer, the eldest son of Japhet. 
Their character, in ancient history, is that of a 
superstitious, voluptuous, and eflfeminate peo- 
ple, destitute of prudence, and of such a servile 
temper, that nothing but stripes and ill usage 
could make them comply with their duty. Their 
,mu^c, commonly called the Phrygian mood, 
was chiefly calculated to enervate the mind ; and 
various kinds of divination, by the singing, fly- 
ing, and feeding of Urds, are attributed to their 
invention. 

Their government was certdnly monarchical ; 
for Ninnacus, Midas, Manis, Gordius, and some 
others were, indubitably, -sovereigns of all Phry- 
gaa. But, some time before the commencement 
of the Trojan war, the country seems to have 
been ^vided into several petty kingdoms ; and 
^vers princes reigned at the same time. Thus. 
ApoUodorus mentions a Phrygian monarchy 
contemporary with Ilus, king of Troy. Cedre- 
nus notices one Teuthranes, king of a small coun- 
try in Phrygia, whose territories were ravs^^ 
by Ajax. Homer speaks of Phorcys and Asca* 
nius, both princes and commanders of the Phry^^ 
gian auxiliaries, that came to the relief of Troy ; 
and TantaluQ^ equally memorable for his im- 
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mense wealth ^d covetousness, was king of Si- 
pylus only, and its adjacent district. With re- 
spect to Gordius, most historians affinn that the 
Phrygians, having sent to consult an oracle con- 
cerning the intestine broils which distracted and 
impoverished their country, received, for answer, 
that the most effectual method of terminating 
their calamities, was to commit the goveni- 
xnent to a king* This advice they readily accept- 
ed and placed Gordius on the throne. 

The commerce of the ancient Phrygians was, 
in all probability, very considerable ; for they 
were, for some time, masters of the sea ; their 
country afforded many valuable exports ; they 
had a safe coast, and convenient harbours ; and 
their city of Apamea is said to have been the 
chief emporium of all Asia Minor. Of their 
laws nothing satisfactory can be said : but, with 
respect to learning, they seem to have possessed 
a competent skill in geography, geometry, and 
astronomy, with a more than ordinary Imow- 
ledge of mnsic* 

As they were greatly addicted to superstition, 
they had many idols : but their principal deity 
was the goddess Cybele, who was represented by 
a woman sitting in a chariot, drawn by four li- 
ons, crowned iirith towers, holding a key in her 
hand, and attired with a garment embroidered 
with flowers of different colours. She had a 
magnificent temple at Pessuius, with peculiar 
priests, ceremonies, and sacrifices. At stated 
times they carried her statue in procession 
through the streets, and, having wrought them- 
selves up to a kind of frenzy, lacerated their flesh 
with knives and lancets, in commemoration of 
the grief with which Cybele was transported at 
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the death cS her bdoved Attis.* A {nne^ree 
was annually wrapped up in vool, and carridl) 
with great solemnity, into the temple, in memo- 
ly of the goddess wrapping up the dead body of 
Attis, and carrying it to her cave. Her (niests 
were prohibited from using wine, because At- 
tis, inebriated with liquor, disclosed his secret 
amours with Acdester : and they rigidly abstain- 
ed from bread, in commemoration of the long 
fast, which Cybele kept after the death of her 
lover. The other idols of chief note in Phrygia 
were Bacchus, Adagyus, and the Cabin, whose 
name seems to have been derived from the He- 
brew word cabir, signifying great or pamerfuL 
We also read of songs and dances, used by the 
Phrygians, on solemn festivals, which they cal- 
led LUt^aestf from the son of Midas, king of 
Phrygia. 

The first king of Phrygia, mentioned in his- 
tory, is Nannacus, who is said to have reigned 
before the flood* He attained to a very great 
age ; for, it is recorded of him, that when he 
was three hundred years old, he sent to enquire 
of all the oracles that were then in repute how 
kmg he should live. The oracles unanimously 
replied, that, at his death, all things should pe- 
ri^ ; whereupon he repaired with his subjects 
to the temples, and strove, with many sighs and 
tears, to appease the wrath of the gods. How- 
ever, Nannacus died soon after, and tiie dehige 
ensued, which was attended with the threatened 
destruction* 

* The Phrygians affirmed that Cybele was debauched 
by Attis, whom her father, Meon, caused to be murder- 
ed ; and that she afterwards wandered with ApoUo to the 
country of the Hyperboreans. 



Midas appears next : but no patticulars «ie 
recorded of him, except that he resided at PesK 
sinus, and designed to dispose of his daugl^tec 
in marriage to Attis* ' . ,\ 

. Manis is said, by Plutarch^ to have been A 
prince of such virtue and prowess, thi^t the word 
maniCf derived from his name^ became ^ynoni* 
mous with great. Hence great, gloriousi and 
heroic achievements were usually spoken of by 
the Phrygians as manic achievements* 

The elevation of Gordius to the rejg;al dig^t|r, 
is related thus : As he was one day pursuing hia 
usual avocation of tillage, an eagle settled on 
his plough, and continued there all day% Gom 
dius, alarmed at this prodigy, went to consult 
the soothsayers of Telmissus, a city of Lydia^ 
^bout so extraordinary an event* At his . enter* 
ing into the city, he was met by a beautiful^ 
young woman, who, upon hearing the motives 
of his journey, assured him that a kingdom was 
presaged by the omen, and proposed to sharcj 
with him, in wedlock, the hope^ with which sh^ 
had inspired him* Shortly s^terward^ a. sedition 
l»neaking out among the Phrygian^, th^ oracles 
unanimously advis^thiem ts stop. the gcowing^ 
evils, by committing their go^eniment to ^:king|^ 
and observed, that the first man who, afbe^ the 
ambassador's return, should visit, in a cart, the 
temple of Jupiter, was destined, by the gods, to 
wear the Phrygian diadem* The messengers 
had scarcely delivered the response of the oracle, 
when Gordius appeared, riding in his cart, and' 
was immediately proclaimed king of Phrygiai^ 
Grateful for so signal a fiivouir, Gordius conse- 
crated his cart to the goddess, called Regal Ma- 
jesty ; and fastened, a knot to its beam, which 

Vol* Vm* B b . 
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#a^5b arCfiinf .woven, that the empire of the 
IVbHd was promised, by the oracles, to him who 
iSioulduiiti& it. Alexander the Great, having 
attempted it in vmn, cut it with his sword, and 
^uS Htlier Mfiited or eluded the prediction of 
ffie'orafde.' Nothing farther is related of Gor- 
dius^'biit that he ^It tfa« city of Gordium, 
which Ws his' residence, and that of all the 
prinh^s of his family* 

He.yira^ succeeded by his son Midas, who is 
a«?couhted, by alP the ancients, to have been one 
of the richest princes that ever reigned. He is 
eqhaliy celebrated for the comeliness of his per- 
son and the religious turn of his dispositicm. 
He introduced the custom of mourning over the 
dead with doleftd songs; and is said to have 
fiHtd his dominions ^nith new tem^ries, priests, 
eerei^onies^ and sacrifices. His wife, Hermo- 
dica, is cel^rated for her beauty and wisdom ; 
ahd'is's^ddto have instructed the inhabitants of 
Cfme to' coin money. By this woman Midas 
ha(f tlirce sons, Gordius, Ancharas, and Otreus ; 
h\ii fourth son, Lityerses, was illegitimate. 
' Vpdh t^t demise of Midas, his eldest son, 
Gdr<!7ds^ H^Med the throne, and surrounded 
«ttf'crt^J4r-Gbtfllum with a strong wall. His 
WiAhiW' Aneb^^K^ sacrificed* his life for the 

t *ThBiBaxthhxfhag opeoed to a prodigiout depth, and 
^jifftUoi^ Up £Qes^,partof die city Celxns, Midas consult- 
od tkeqr^cles, a|id.;¥C^Yea for answer, that the opening 
would not'jclose till'ih/e most .valuable .thing in human lite 
Wfete throWn fnto it. tJpon thii d^cUration, the inhabi- 
taMsthfe«^ ill their g^vB^v^;: jeweb, and other vaUiable 
ojg^cts, forlbt ;common«ifety; but f ^^ chatoi still coqtl-. 
lyjingojpcD.. Ancharas resolved to, sacrifice himself.. Ac- 
cordmglyV He embraced his fiither, took leave ofbi* con- 
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public welfare) during the reign of Us^ fiitlier ; 
and Otreus seems to have succeeded Gordius in 
the government ; but none of his actions have 
been transmitted to posterity. 

Lityerses reigned at Celxnx, and is charsK> 
.terized as a rustic, cruel, and inhuman tyrant, 
who frequently laboured in the fields as a com- 
mon husbandman, and, after cutting off the 
^eads of his fellow labourers, bound up their 
bodies in the sheaves* For these, and similar 
^cts of barbarity, he was at length put to death) 
by Hercules, and his body was thrown into the 
Meander. However, the Phrygian reapers che- 
rished his memory, and usually sang a hymn in 
harvest time, wluch they called, after his psaoSf 
Lityerses* . ' 

Midas the third seized on the Phrygian crown 
in the following manner : One night, < under prer 
tence of offering sacrifice to Uic gods,^ ^cTOfttr.|<* 
ed out of the city Gordium, attended by anif^ 
merous band of mufflcians, with weapons cop* 
cealed under their garments. The atizens, le4 
by curiosity, followed them out c{ the tow^ 
without suspecting any treachery ; but the con^ 
spirators, suddenly throwing away their musica) 
instruments, fell upon ^em sword in hand} 
jseized the city ; and, in the midst of the gene^ 
ral confusion, proclaimed Midas king of Phry- 
gia. 

This prince was succeeded by Gordius the 
third, who is mentioned by Herodotus as being 
father to ^lidas, who presented the oracle at 

lort, and, mountiag on honeback, rode full speed into the 
. opening, which immediately closed^-an example whick 
was, long after, followed in a umilar ca«e» by Cvrtius tkc 
Roman. 
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Delphi wHb ft vofBi scftt, or tribunal, of exqui- 
mte workmanship. This monarch was probably 
succeeded fay another Gordiut ; for the kings en 
Phrygia took) alternately^ the names of Gorditis 
and Mdas. 

' In the reign of Midas tlie fourth, ^e Cimmo- 
lians invaded Asia Minor ; possessed themselves 
cf Sartfis ; and made a dreadful slaughter amon^; 
tfe^ Lydians, . Paphlagomans, and Phrygians. 
Midas, foreseeing the heavy calamities to which 
ins country was exposed, and finding himself un<> 
isble to oppose so formidable an army, put n pie* 
riod to his unhappy life, by drinking bull's blood* 
Adrastus, his son, being banished for the acd* 
diental nmrder of his own brother, repaired to 
Croesus, king of Lydia, who purified him, ai> 
eording to the custom of those days, from hi^ 
fliunteiitfk)tia! critne, and earnestly intuited him 
10 mnain atliis court. Adrastus complied with 
this Tequt^t ; ^ut, having xinfortunately kflled 
tiie &vourite son of Ins b^e&ctor in hunting, h^ 
«da"^Ment'haaids on himself, notwithstanding 
Crod^us had'gencJronsly pardoned and pitied his 
Dtn^foirtune. In Adrastus ended the royBl fiimily 
rf Phry gia, which now became a province to Ly- 
dia, ecnd continued in that state till Croesus was 
vanquished, and all Lydia reduced by the resist** 
less arm&of Cyrus the GreaU 
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SECT. 11. 

THE TROJANS* 

'T^HE inhabitants of Phrygia Minor, caHed 
•*• Trbjans, from Troy, the metropolis of 
their country, were indisputably a very ancient 
people ; but their origin, like that of the Phry- 
gians, is enveloped in obscurity. Their govern- 
ment seems to have been an hereditary monar- 
chy ; for, from Dardanus to Priam, we find the 
father constantly succeeded by the son, or the 
elder brother by the younger. The country wa» 
at first parcelkd out into several petty states, 
and various princes ruled at once within its li- 
mits* But these were eventually expelled, or 
made tributary to the Trojan kings* 

The religion* of the Trojans differed bat 
little, in substance, from that of the inhabitants 
of Phrygia Major. Their trade is supposed to 
have been very flourishing, on account of their 
advantageous situation, and the fertility of their 
tsoil, which produced many valuable commodi- 
ties. The uii>amty of their manners was uni- 
versally celebrated among the andents ; and, in 
the reigns of their last kings, they rose to a very 
considerable i»tch of splendoQr and magnifi- 
cence. 

* Their principal deities were Cy&eley who wu chiefly 
worihi]>ped on the hills of Ida; ji/oUof who had a teoopk 
in the citadel of Troy; and FoIIm^ whose famoos statue wm 
privitcly stolen by Ulysses; Venus was also ranked among 
the idols of this country; and a temple was erected in tibe 
city of Amaxito, to the Smitttbian ApoU9, 

Bb2 
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Teucef, commonly supposed the founder of 
the Trojan monarchy, is ssdd to have been re- 
mariLably fifrtunate in all his undertakings ; but 
none of his actions are recorded in history, ex* 
cept his giving, his daughter Basia in marriage to 
Dardanus, and thus settling the crown on him 
ind his descendants* 

Das'danus is repreaei^ed «s m modei^ate and 
et^itable pvince, who extended the boundaries 
t>f his kingdom by some considerable acqui^^ 
ttOQs; buiit the cities -of Dard^ia and Thymbra; 
made many salutary laws fer the due admini- 
stration of justice ; aad, alter a Iblicitous reign of 
ditty-four yeiffs, died m Ml possession €f£ his 
{)eople^ l0¥e* 

He was succeeded by his son, Erichthoniusi 
whose pmdent conduct ensui^d him the esteem 
of his subjects, and maintained a good under* 
standing with the neighbouring princes. The 
prdfofimd peace Which his kingdom enjoyed :gave 
him an opportunity of accumukting immense 
riches^ without bui^ning the putrfic with taxes 
or impositions^ He swayed the sceptre with 
%pe^ glory for upwards of forty-six years, and) 
at his deaths left the kis^om in a very Souriah- 
itig condition. 

. Tros, theson £»ad successor of Erich thoniust 
iiad idf> sooner- aiieended the throne than he laid 
4he fomnditaon of a city, which soon became the 
most &mous of all Asia. When he had cono- 
pleted this grand design, he invited the neigh- 
tiburing^ prices to asmst at th^ solemn dedica- 
tion ; but 'omitted Tantalus, king of SipyKis. 
"That monarch was highly incensed at this ex- 
-tepdpn, and soon afterward took an ample re- 
venge. For the prince CafiymedeS} hmng oo- 



tsamn to pwu trough his terntorieg, was detain* 
ed hf his order; and so bmtaUy treated, that 
lie died) in a little time^ of grief and vexation* 
Nor did -his &ther Tk)s long survive him ; for 
the ivar which he made upon Tantalus^ to re« 
iwnge this outrage, ^provod unsuccessful, and 
plunged him into a melancholy, which put an 
eoA to his life in the sixtieth 3^ear of his reign* 
From this prince Phrygia . Minor received die 
aaone of Troas, as its metrc^roUs did that oS 
Troyi 

* On the death laf Tio% his son Ilus ascended 
the throne, and ^igoiously pursued the war till, 
after several signal victories, he chased Tantalus 
cnit of Asia, and possessed himself of his domi- 
nions* Having thus revenged the insult offered 
to lus brother, Ilus devoted the whole of his 
^DOie to the in^irovement of his territories, the 
emendation of his laws, and the felicity of his 
fteqple* He died, universally regretted, in the 
fortieth year of his reign, and was succeeded by 
his youngest son, Laomedon, Tithonus the elder 
iieing at that time employed among the Assy* 
'rians* « 

Lao^iedon, on his accession to the crown, re*- 
:sidved to build a citadel in Troy, and accord- 
-ingly executed his design with the treasures that 
"mere deposited in the temj^es of Apollo and 
Hi^eptune : but this measu^re tended to alienate 
4he minds of his subjects ; and some heavy cala- 
-mities which ha{^ened during this reign were 
omiversally regarded as the effect of divine iodig'- 
aiadon. His inhospitable treatment of Jason and 
-the other Argonauts, who landed on the coast 
of Troas, occasioned a war, which terminated 
in ixis own death, wd the reduction of his me- 
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tropolis. LaomedoQ had five sons, but thef 
were all killed by the invader Hercules, oxcept 
Priatn, who was lunaomed with a great sum of 
money, and placed on the throne of his an* 
cestors* 

Priam had no sooner established himself in 
his new dignity, than he encompassed his cafntal 
with a strong wall, in order to prevent a repeti« 
tion of the disasters which had recently hap- 
pened. He also embellished the city with many 
stately towers, castles, and aqueducts ; maia- 
tained a numerous army in constant pay ;. redu- 
ced several of the neighbouring states, and ob^ 
tained such reputation by his conduct and ma^ 
nificence, that he was rather considertd as aove« 
reign of Asia Minor than king of Troas. By 
his first wife, Arisba, he had but one son, named 
JEsacus, but by Hecuba, princess of Thrace, he 
had Hector, Paris, Deiphobus, Helenas, Potite% 
Antiphus, Hipponous, Troilus, and Polydorus. 
His daughters were, Creusa, Laodice, Polyxe- 
na, and Cassandra. 

During this reign happened the memoraUe 
war between the Greelu and Trojans ; a war 
still ^mous for the many princes of prowesr 
and renown that were concerned in it, the length 
of the siege, the dreadful catastrophe of the Tro- 
jan monarch, and the numerous colonies planted 
in different parts of the world by the vanquished 
as well as the victors* The cause of this unhap- 
py contest is known to have been the rape of He- 
len ; but what encourage(f Paris to so daring an 
attempt, and induced Priam to support him 
against all opposition, is not determined by histo- 
rians. 

The number of ships employed by the Gredtf 
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IB this tspedition amounted to upwards of a 
thousand ; but aa ttoie vessels could not have 
cairied, one with another^ more than e^tjr-fiye 
men> the hrrading anny will not appear 'veiy nu*> 
merous when we.connder that all the powers of 
Greece, except the Acamanes, were engaged m 
tliewfff. Against ^ese fi»ces the city of Trogr 
hdd out ten years ; but the Trojans were by no 
mefHis the most mimdable enemies the GreelEa 
bad ^ contend wi&9 for all Blnygia, M^tsia, hy* 
davBBd the gi^atest past of Ada Afiam^ espous- 
ed the cause ef the besieged : Rhesus, king of 
Thrace,. 4ed a numerous army to their assistance^ 
imd Menanon jmned them with a body of twenty 
AAUfti^d EttuD^ans. '^ 

PfHmouslf to the oommenoement c£ host^ 
tiesy *d!e Greeks sent Memlaus uid Ulysses, aa»> 
hasBadomta Troy, to demand Helen, and the 
treasures idHMch Farts had canled off idth ber i 
but ^s measure proved unsuccessful, and the 
fttahassadors, (xitheirretum, urged 4^eir country^ 
men to put to sea immediatdy^ and ravage the 
CDuntiy with fire and sword* Accoir^ngly, they 
sdled to the coast of Troaa, and^ after an obsti« 
nate conflict, effected ^ landing ; but they were 
soon convinced of the difficulty of their enter* 
prise; and the want of provision, which daily 
increased, compelled them to divide their forces^ 
and send some to cultivate the ground in the 
Thracian Chersonesus, whilst others roved about 
the seas ibr the relief of the camp. Hence the 
poets notice the reduction of many towns, the 
plunder of islands, the demolition of strong 
holds, and the great numbers of prisoners taken 
by AchiUes, whom tbe army could not possibly 
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have spared bad th6re been any important ser^ 
\ice to be perfonned before Troy* 
. At lengthy ailtjiie detachments that had been 
di^)eraied in the i^ighbouring countries and 
islands^ assembledin one body, and approached 
the cityy reaolmg to use their utmost exertions 
for the termiikation of the ^var- On. thfsir first 
investing the town, they were .vigorously re- 
liulsedby Hector, at the head of a formidable 
army: a pestilential distemper breaking out in 
their camp» exposed diem to great inconve- 
Oie^ncies ; and a quarrel between Agamemnon 
and Achilles retaided them in their progress to 
Tictory i butr afta* Hedori Achillesy and mtrnjr 
other commanders, were killed on . both .tu^8» 
tHe Gredis carried the city, and practised all 
^^.crueltieswhicha barbarous and implacaUie 
enemy could have myefited* Such of the inha? 
bitants as had nut tiixjc to af^^e th^naselvps by 
flight were either iidiumanly murdered or maile 
prisoners ; n/^herithe siteer hairs of the ag^i 
the passionate entreaties jof distressed beaM^y^ or 
the alluring softness of in&ntine innocence^ 
turned a^^ the devouring sword; slaughter 
anddevastationi-aged through the iU-fatcd city 5 
and those noble edifices, which had lately been 
the admiration, of Asia, were consigned to the 
devouring fiames*. Thus perished ^e kingdom 
of Troy, after it had subsisted, from Teucer to 
Priam9 two hundred and ninety-six yesurs* 

Such of the Trojans as escaped the general 
massacre quitted their ruined country, and set- 
tled in distant regions. Antenor established 
himself in Italy, and founded the nation of the 
Heweti J Helenua, oi^e of Priam's §on9> sctUed 



in Mato^Miia, • whcrfe he foUllcted the city of 
nium ; ^nd Almost all the Roman writers affirm 
that iEneas landed in Italy, and founded the 
kingdom of Alba. Livy, however, insinuates^ 
that he has not sufficient grounds for adopting 
^e common opinion, and the learned Bcichait 
has cpUected many weighty arguments to prove 
the arrival of ^neas in Italy whcdty febulous ; 
but, in opposition to this, it may be remarked, 
that on subjects which do not admit of absolute 
proof it is easy to be sceptical ; and that unin- 
terrupted tradition is, at leaftt, better evidence 
than dogmatical assertion. 



SECT. III. 

THE MYSIANS. 

'TTBE small country occupied by this people 
•^ is supposed to have derived its name from 
the Lydian word mysos, signifying a beech«>tree» 
because it abounded with such. It was divided 
into the Greater and Lesser Mysia, and was an- 
ciently deemed the finest and most fruitful part 
of Asia, being plentifully stocked with cattle, 
tlothed with exuberant crops of pasturage, com 
and wine, and watered with an abundance of 
fertilizing rivulets. 

Mysia Major was bounded on the north by 
Troas, on the east by Phrygia, on the south by 
JEolia, and on the west by the :^igean sea. Itsr 
chief 4nty was Pei^mus, the residence of tlw 
Attaiic kings, and of Eumenes. It was enriched 
with a library, containing two hundred thou- 



Mkiid choke mfimiaeripts ; % the Usnacribing 
of which pftTchment was hei^ first inventedi 
ftnd caUed by th^ Latins charba pergamena* 
Here also were invented those costj^ hangings 
which are known to Europeans by the name of 
tapestry. This city is likewise remarkable as 
Aie Inrth-place of the famous physician Galen ; 
the theatre on wluch Espulapius first exhibited 
his knowledge of phy^c; and one <^ the seven 
churches mentioned in the Apocalypse. 

Mysia Minor lay c^ the Proponds, and thence 
extended to Mount Olympus, being bounded on 
the north and west by the Propontis and Bithy« 
nia ; on the east by Phry^ Major ; and on the 
south by Troas. Its pnncipal cities were Cyzi* 
cus, celebrated by Florus and other Latin wri- 
ters for its walls, bulwarks, haven, marble tow- 
ers, sumptuous edifices. See* ; Parium, so deno- 
minated fix>m Parus^ the son of Jason; and 
Lampsacus, seated at the entrance of the Pn>- 
pontisf in the Thracian Chersonesus. Priapus, 
the most infamous of all the heathen deities, 
was worshipped here in a particular manner^ 
and his temple was a perfect sink of lewdness. 

With respect to the origin of the Mysians, 
ancient authors differ so materially in opinion, 
that it is impossible to speak with accuracy* 
They seem to have been once a very warlike 
people, for Herodotus and Pliny speak of their 
passing over the Bosphorus into Europe, sub- 
duing aH Thrace, and penetrating as &r as the 
river Peneus; but, in later ages, they dqgene- 
faled ftt>m the courage of their ancestors, and, 
at length, sunk into the most contemptible in« 
fdgnificanoe* Of ih&ir manners, customs, arts, 
aiKk sciences, nothing sads&ptory has been re- 
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corded. However, their religion was nearljr 
similar to that of the neighbouring Phrygians^- 
and their language was the same, with some va- 
riation of dialect* 

Their government does not appear to have 
been always monarchical, for no mention is made 
of their kings till the Argonautic expedition ; 
though some authors are of opinion, that they 
lived under their own monarchs long before that 
time. Diodorus affirms, that they were con-* 
quered by Ninus, and were subject for many^ 
years to his successors. After the destruction 
of Troy, they possessed themselves of great part 
of that country, and retained it till they were con- 
quered by the king of Lydia. 

The first Mysian king mentioned in history is 
Olympus, said to have married Nipsea, niece to 
Dardaniis, king of Troy : but the particulars of 
his reign are passed over in silence. 

Teuthras is said to have reigned over the My- 
sians, Ceteans, and Cilicians. He built the city 
Teuthrania, and married Auge, daughter to the 
prince of Arcadia. As he had no male issue, 
he gave his daughter Agriope, whom he had by 
a former wife, in marriage to Telephus, a natu- 
ral son of Hercules by Auge. His other daugh-^ 
ter, Tecmessa, was taken prisoner by the Greeks 
during the Trojan war, and fell to Ajax, the son 
ofTelamon. 

Telephus next succeeded to the throne of My- 
sia. In the Trojan war he espoused the cause of 
Priam, and was dangerously wounded by Achil- 
les ; but, after some time, the Greeks prevailed 
on him to stand neuter. He had two sons, Eu- 
rypylus and Latinus ; the first of whom seenosv 

Vol. VIU. C g 
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to have succeeded to the crown, and the other led 
a colony of Ceteans into Italy. 

Upon the death of Eurypylus, the govern- 
ment devolved upon his son Arius. The occur- 
rences of this prince's reign are not particu- 
larized; but he is said to have been slain in 
single combat by Amphialus, the son of Neopto- 
lemus, who possessed himself of the lungdom of 
Mysia. No other kings of this country are no- 
ticed till many ages after the death of Arius, 
when the Attalic hmlly reigned at Pergamus, as 
will appear in its proper place. 

SECTION IV. 

THE LYDIANS. 

T YDIA, according to Ptolemy, and other 
-■-' ancient geographers, was situated between 
the thirty-seventh and thirty-ninth degrees of 
north latitude ; being bounded by Mysia Major 
on the north, by Phrygia on the east, by Caria on 
the south, and Ionia on the west. Its soil was 
extremely fruitful in com, wine, and other use- 
ful commodities, and it was enriched with seve- 
ral valuable mines, whence Croesus is said to have 
drawn his immense wealth. 

The principal cities of Lydia were, Sardis, 
the metropolis, pleasantly situated on the banks 
of the Pactolus; Philadelphia, in which were 
celebrated the common feasts of all Asia ; Thy- 
atira, a colony of tlie Macedonians, near the 
river Hermus ; and Magnesia, formerly a place 
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of great note on the Ms&ander, and one of the 
three towns allotted to Themistocles during his 
exile. 

Various opinions are entertained respecting 
the origin of the Lydians ; but their antiquity is 
univers^ly allowed. They began very early to 
be ruled by kings, whose government seems to 
have been absolute, and the crown hereditary* 
Historians notice three distinct races of Lydian 
monarchs, viz. the Atyada^ so called from Atys, 
the grandson of Masnes ; the Heracliday or de- 
scendants of Hercules ; and the Mermnaday who 
were also, properly speaking,/ Heraclidae, being 
descended from one Lenmos, or Agelaus, the 
son of Hercules by Omphale. 

The character of the Lydians must be consi* 
dered at difiPerent times ; for under Croesus, and 
some of his predecessors, they were a very war- 
like people ; but, oa the reduction of their coim- 
try by Cyrus, the Persian luxuries were intro- 
duced, and they gradually degenerated into in^ 
dolence, voluptuousness, and effeminacy. Their 
customs were much the same with those of the 
Greeks, except that they used to prostitute their 
daughters for hire. Their principal weapons 
were long spears, and their horsemanship was 
superior to that of most other nations. They 
were the first people that introduced the coinage 
of gold and silver to facilitate trade ; the first 
that sold by retail ; that kept taverns and eating- 
houses ; and invented public games, which were 
therefore called ludi by the Romans. Nothing 
satisfactory is recorded of their commerce ; but, 
from the splendour, of their monarchy, and the 
commodious situation of their country, we may 
reasonably suppose it to have been extremely 
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fiourishing* Their religion seems to have re* 
sembled that of the Phrygians. They wor- 
shipped Cybele at Magnesia, under the name of 
S3rpilene ; and temples were erected in the same 
. city^ to Jupiter and Diana Leucophryna. 

Masnes, the first king of Lydia mentioned in 
history, is ssdd to have been the sbh of the earth, 
which, in the language of the ancients, denotes 
him to have been of mean extraction. Hera- 
clides mentions an anonymous king of this coun- 
try, who was suddenly raised from the abject 
condition of a journeyman cartwright to the 
.throne- This fortunate slave may have been 
Masnes, but there is no firm foundation for such 
.a conjecture. 

Masnes was succeeded by his son Cotys, and 
Cotys by Atys; in whose reign a great scarcity 
of provisions prevailed throughout the king- 
dom. This calamity was patiently endured by 
the inhabitants for several years; but, as the 
evil continued, they resolved to ^vert their 
minds by all manner of amusements. Accord- 
ingly? some invented one game, and some ano- 
ther, till dice, balls, and such other diversions as 
urere anciently used among the Greeks, were 
gradually introduced. Having executed this 
project, they used to play one whole day with- 
out interruption, and devote the next to eating 
and drinking. At length, however, the king 
was obliged to divide the whole nation into two 
bodies, commanding them to determine, by lot, 
which of the two should remain at home, and 
which go in quest of new settlements, smce their 
itative country could no longer afford them a 
saflBicient maintenance, tllfft plan was imme- 
diately adi^ted, and those who were constrained 
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ta go abroad sailed under the command of the 
prince, Tjrrhenus, to that part of Italy then cal- 
led Umbria, while the others remained under the 
government of Atys. 

Atys was succeeded by his son Lydus ; from 
whom the country, hitherto called Msonia, de- 
rived the name of Lydia. 

Alcymus, the next sovereign, is represented 
as an equitable, munificent, and patriotic prince, 
who was so universally beloved, that the whole 
nation assembled, in the seventh year of hi» 
reign, to offer sacrifices for his health and pros- 
perity. Stephanus observes, that in his time the 
city of Ascalon was built by Ascalus, brother 
to Tantalus, who led an army of Lydians into 
Syria. 

Of Adrymetes, Cambletes, Tmdus, Theocly* 
menus, and Marsyas, nothing worthy notice 
Is recorded, except that Cambletes murdered 
his queen, and afterwards revenged her death 
by an act of suicide ; and that Tmolus put 
an end to his life by throwing himself from a 
precipice*. 

Marsyas was succeeded by Jaixlanes ; in whose 
reign the kingdom of Lydia was so dreadfully 
corrupted by licentiousness, that the princess- 
Omphale could not find shelter, even within the 
royal palace, from the insults of an unruly muU 
titude ; the most scandalous lusts being sane* 
tioned by the example of government. 

On the demise of Jardanes, the crown was 
bestoweci on his daughter Omphale, who severe- 
ly punished those who had abused her in her fa- 
ther's life-time ; and, by causing all the slaves 
to be shut up with their mistresses in every part 
of the kingdom, extended her revenge to the 
Cc2 
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whole nation. However, her thoughts were 
eoon totally engaged by her passion for Her- 
cules. 

Alcsus, son of Hercules, and Omphale, next 
succeeded to the throne, and is said to have been 
the first Lydian monarch of the race of Her- 
cules* 
g ^ Of Behis, Ninus, Argon, Leon, Adry- 
• ^gQ* BUS, Alyactes, and Meles, nothing is 
known but their names. Candaules^ the 
last king of the second race, was assassinated by 
his favourite minister Gyges on the following oc- 
casion : Candaules had imprudently extolled the 
charms of his queen to Gyges, and placed him 
in the porch of her chamber, that he might see 
her undress when she went to bed. The minis^ 
lr<^ used the utmost caution to conceal himself 
from the queen's observation ; but she plainly 
discovered him going out, and, next morning, 
informed him, that he must either expiate his 
crime by his own death, or murder Candavdes, 
the contriver of it, and receive both her and the 
^kingdom for his reward. Gyges accordingly 
stabbed his master while he was asleep ; married 
the queen, and took possession of the throne, in 
which he was confirmed by the Delphic oracle. 
In token of gratitude for his elevation, he sent 
many valuable presents to Delphos ; among 
Which were six cups of gold, weighing thirty ta- 
lents. He reigned thirty-eight years, and was 
succeeded by his son. 

Ardyes, on his first accession, was engaged in 
a war against the Milesians, and reduced the 
city of Priene. In this reign the Cimmerians 
invaded Asia Minor ; but what battles were 
fought between them and the Lydians are no 
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where recorded* Herodotus only observes^ that 
they made themselves masters of Sardis, but 
could not reduce the castle. Ardyes died in the 
forty-ninth year of his reign, and left the sceptre 
to his son, 

Sadyattes, ¥^ho retained the regal dignity 
twelve years, and carried on the war with the 
Milesians. 

Alyattes, the son and successor of Sadyattes, 
waged a sanguinary war, for the space of six 
years, with Cyaxares, king of the Medes, till 
the adverse armies being mutually terrified by 
a total eclipse of the sun, a pacification was 
effected by the mediation of Syennesis, king of 
Cilicia, and Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon^ 
Peace being concluded between the Medes and 
Lydians, Alyattes employed his troops suc- 
cessfully against the Scythians and Smymeans ; 
the last of whom he finally reduced, and took 
possession of their country. He also continued 
the war for five years against the Milesians; 
but, at the expiration of thattime, he was com- 
pelled to conclude a truce, for the purpose of 
rebuilding the temple of Minerva at Assesus, 
and, soon afterward, agreed to a permanent 
peace. 

On the death of Alyattes, his son, Croesus, 
ascended the throne, and extended his conquests 
so successfully, that his kingdom became equally 
respectable with those of Media, Babylon, and 
Egypt. He made himself master of the city of 
Ephesus ; compelled the lonians, Jlolians, and 
all the other Greek states of Asia, to pay him an 
annual tribute ; subdued the Phrygians, Mysians, 
Thracians, Paphlagonians, Carians, Dorians^ 
Pamphylians, and all the nations that lay be- 
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tween L^dia and the river Halfs ; and obtained 
a victory over the Sacsans ; in commemoratioa 
of which the. Babylonians, his allies, annuaUy ce» 
lebrated a festival called the Sacxa. 

Croesus having, by these important victories, 
acquired great fame, several wise men of that 
1^ went to visit his capital, and, among others, 
Solon, the Athenian legislator. On lus arrival 
he was entertained at the palace with great hos- 
pitality, and shown the magnificence of the roy- 
al treasury. Whilst he was contemplating the 
immense riches of the Lydian monarch, Croesus, 
asked him who was the happiest man he had 
ever known, supposing that he would, without 
be^tation give the preference to him. But So- 
lon (being an enemy to all manner of flattery, 
and resolved to speak the truth on every occa- 
sion) replied that Tellus,* the Athenian, was. 
the happiest man he had ever seen. Croesus 
then demanded who was the happiest man after 
Tellus, but the pliiiosopher again disappointed 
him, by naming Biton and Cleobis, two Ar- 
gives, who proved victorious in the Olympic 
games, and died in the temple of Juno, after ex- 
citing the public applause by an extraordinary 
respect to their mother. Croesus appearing dis- 
pleased witli Solon for preferring the condition 
of these persons to that of a powerful prince, 
the philosopher observed, that it was impossible 
to judge of the happiness^ of any man before 
death ; and that all things ought to be estimated 
by their termination. 

* Tellus was an amiable and virtuous citizen of Athens, 
who lost his life in defence of his country ; was buried at 
the public expence of the Athenians ; and had certain ho- 
nours paid annually to his memory. 
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Shortly after the departure of Solon, Crcesua 
lost his fevourite son Atys, who was unfortu* 
nately killed at the chase of a wild boar by 
Adrastus. This loss proved a great allay to his 
happiness, for he continued inactive and discon*- 
solate for two years. But at the expiration of 
that time the growing power of the Persians 
roused him from his lethargy, and induced him 
to oppose the rapid conquests of Cyrus. Ac* 
cordingly he consulted all the oracles, strength* 
ened himself with alliances, and led a numerous 
body of forces into Cappadocia, then belonging 
to die Persians. Here he encamped in the vi- 
cinage of Sinope, and began to ravage the 
country. But Cyrus marched against him, and 
compelled him to retire to Sardis, which was 
soon after taken by assault, as we have already 
related in the history of Persia. In the attadk 
of the town Crcesus was exposed to the most 
inmminent danger, and woidd certainly have 
been killed, had not his second son, who till that 
time had been speechless, cried out to the Per- 
wan who was preparing to strike the decisive 
blow, ^^ Soldier, spare Cnesus !" Herodotus 
observes, that when the king was taken pri- 
soner, Cyrus caused him to be loaded with 
fotters, and placed on a pile of wood, designing* 
to offer him and fourteen young Lydians as a 
burnt' sacrifice to the gods. But on the un* 
happy captive invoking Solon, and repeating 
the words of that great philosopher relative to 
the instijbility of human happiness, he com* 
manded him to be taken down from the pile 
and ranked among his counselkuv. However, 
Xenophon affirms, that Cyrus received the van- 
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quished prince with great kindness and humanitf 
when he was first presented to him. 

On the reduction of Sardis, and the captivity 
of their king, the whole country of Lydia sub- 
mitted to the conqueror, and continued in sub- 
jection to the Persian empire till that also was 
overthrown by the Macedonians* 

SECTION V. 

THE LYCIANS. 

THIS country, ori^nally called Mylias, from 
the Myliae, a people of Crete, and after- 
ward Lycia, from Lycus, the son of Pandion, king 
of Athens, lay between the 36th and o8th degrees 
of north latitude ; being bounded on the nortli 
by Phrygia Major ; on the east by Pamphylia ; 
on the south by the Mediterranean ; and on the 
west by Caria. The soil was extremely fertile, 
the water pure, and the air salubrious. 

The principal cities of Lycia were Telmessus, 
seated on a noted bay in the western limits; 
Patara, formerly celebrated for a temple and 
oracle of Apollo ; Myra, the metropolis of 
Lycia when a Roman province ; Olympus a 
£simous city near the mountain of the same 
name ; Xanthus, Pinara, Cragus, Tlos, and 
Simena. 

The Lycians, said by Herodotus to have de- 
scended from the Cretans, were once a very 
powerful and warlike people, and are highly 
commended by ancient historians for their tern*. 
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perance^ and mode of administering justice* In 
latter ages they had twenty-three cities, each of 
which sent deputies to a general assembly, where 
all matters of importance were fairly canvassed 
and determined by a majority of votes* Here 
they elected the president of the council ; and 
here the officers of each city administered justice, 
declared war, concluded alliances, made peace, 
&c. The countiy was at first divided into seve- 
ral petty kingdoms ; but in process of time it 
became subject to one prince ; for Herodotus in 
enumerating the kings that contributed toward 
the equipping Xerxes's fleet, mentions but one 
king of Lycia, by name Cybemiscus* 

This nation was first subjugated by Croesus, 
and afterward by Cyrus. But the courage and 
intrepidity with which the natives of Xanthus 
opposed the Persian general, merits particular 
notice. Instead of following the example of 
their neighbours by a voluntary submission, they 
attacked, with a handful of men, the numerous 
and victorious army of Harpagus, and fought 
with incredible bravery, though under every 
possible disadvantage. At length, finding 
themselves overpowered by numbers, they re- 
tired into their city ; set fire to the castle, where 
they had shut up all their fiimilies and riches ; 
and engaged themselves by a solemn oath to die 
together. They then returned to the engage- 
ment, and fought with unabated fiiry till they 
were all cut to pieces. 

The Lycians continued under the govern- 
ment of their own kings, after they were re- 
duced by Cyrus, but paid an annual tribute to 
Persia. Upon the decline of that empire they 
fell into the hands of the Macedonians; and 
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after the death of Alexander they were governed 
by the Seleucidx. On the defeat of Antiochus 
the Great by the Romans, Lycia was granted to 
the Rhodians, and soon after declared a free 
country. However, in the reign of Claudius, it 
was reduced to a Roman province. 

With respect to the trade and navigation of 
this people, ancient authors are totally silent* 
But their religion, and the generality of their 
customs, were similar to those of the Cretans, 
who will be spoken of in the sequel. They had, 
however, one custom peculiar to tliemselves, 
for they took their names from their mothers in- 
stead of their fathers ; so that if any one were 
questioned concerning his ancestry, he replied, 
by adverting to the female line. Besides, if a 
free-bom woman married a slave, her children 
were entitled to all the privileges of citizens ; 
but, if a man of quality espoused a slave, his chil- 
dren were deemed incapable of enjoying any ho- 
norary or public lucrative employment. 

The succession of the Lycian monarchs, and 
the length of their respective reigns, arc enve- 
loped with such clouds of fiction, and interrupt- 
ed by so many chasms, that it is impossible to 
give any rational account of them. Indeed, 
Siere are but three kings of all Lycia noticed in 
history, viz. Amisodarus, who is fabled to have 
nourished the monster Chimxra ; Jobates, who 
gave his daughter in marriage to Praetus, king, 
of tlie Argives, and made a successful expedition 
against the Tirynthians; and Cybeiniscus, one 
of the admirals who served in the Persian fleet 
at the time of Xerxes*s expedition agsdnst Greece. 
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SECTION VL 
THE CILICIANS. 

CILICIA9 now Caraminia, according to the 
Greek writers, derived its name from Cilixy 
the son of Agenor, who formed a settlement 
in this country. It lay between the 36th and 40th 
degrees of north latitude, and was bounded by 
Mount Amanus on the East ; by Isauria, Cap- 
padocia, and Armenia Minor, on the north ; by 
PamphyliA on the west ; and the Mediterranean 
on the south. The whole cbuntry was anciently 
divided into Cilicia Aspera, and Cilida Cam- 
pestris. In the former were the cities of 
Aphrodisias, so called from Venus, who was 
worshipped there in a magnificent temple ; Na- 
gidus, a Samian cdony ; Sarpedon, &mous for 
a noble temple consecrated to Apollo and Diana; 
Sydra, or Syedra ; Ar^ne, Animurium, Ce- 
landris, Lephyrium, Seleucia, Lamus, and Phi- 
ladelphia ; and in the latter were Sdi, built by 
the Rhodians, destroyed by Tigranes, king of 
Armenia, and rebuilt by Pompey ; Tarsus, the 
biii:h place of St. Paul, formerly equal to Athens 
and Alexandria for the study of philosophy and 
polite literature ; Anchiale, built by Sardanapa* 
lus ; Anazarbum, seatdd on the banks of the 
Pyramus, and in the Roman times the metropo- 
lis of Cilicia Secunda ; Issus, famous for the 
battie fought in its neighbourhood, between 
Alexander the Great and Darius Codomannus ; 
and Alexandria, built by the Macedonian hero, 
between Issus and the straits jof Cilicia. 
Vol* VIIL D d 
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That part of the country called Cilicia Catn- 
pestns was one of the. most fruitful tracts in Asia ; 
but the western division was remarkably steril* 
The 2ur in the inland cities was deemed sa- 
lubrious ; but very dangerous on the coast. 

Josephus asserts that this country was first 
peojded by Tarshish, the son of Javan ; and after- 
waj^ reduced by a colony of Phoemcians under 
the conduct of Cilix. But, in process of timcy 
other colonies from Syria, Greece, and the ad- 
jacent countries, mingled with diem, and intro- 
duced that variety c^ languages* noticed among 
the inhabitants of Cilicia* 

Both Greek and Latin authors represent the 
ancient Cilicians as a rough unpolished race, 
whose treachery, injustice, and cruelty, were 
proverbial ; and who, in the Roman times, jMt)- 
cured their subsistence chiefly by piracy. Pre- 
viously to their settlement in Cilicia they were 
governed by their own princes, and divided into 
two petty kingdoms, called the Theban and the 
Lymessian ; of which the former was ruled by 
the &mily of Eetion, and the latter by that of 
Evenus* But from their establishment in this 
country to the time of Cyrus, no mention is made 
of their sovereigns ; though they certainly re- 
tained the regal form of government till the 
reign of Artaxerxes Mnemon. On the extinc- 
tion of the Persian empire Cilicia became a Ma- 
cedonian province ; after the death of Alexander 
it was governed by the Seleucid® ; and Pompey 
annexed it to the Roman empire. On its first 
division, the part called Trachxa, was governed ' 

• The Cilicians in some places used the Greek, and in 
others the Syriac tongue ; but the prcdomiuant language 
^9$ ji .4^?^.ct p£ the Periisui. 
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by kings appointed by the Romans. But in the 
reign of Vespasian the whole was formed into a 
province, and divided into Cilicia Prima, Cilicia 
Secunda, andlsauria* 

With respect to the succession of the Cilician 
kings, history affords but a very imperfect ac- 
count. Eetion, king of Thebes, is said to have 
reigned before the mig^tion into Cilicia, and to 
have assisted Priam in the Trojan war. He was 
&ther to the famous Andromache : and perished^ 
with his seven sonsj in defending his capital from 
the assault of Achilles. 

During the same war Evenus reigned in 
Lymessus,and was succeeded by his sons Minea^ 
and Epistropus, who were both slain by the 
Greeks. Syennesis the first was contemporary 
with Cyaxares, king of Media, and Nebuchad- 
nezzar, king of Babylon. Horomedon is no- 
ticed by Herodotus, but his actions are passed 
over in »lence. Syennesis the second served 
under Xerxes in the invasion of Greece. And 
Syennesis the third v^as compelled to assist Cyrus 
the younger against his brother Artaxerxes* 
He is supposed to have been the last prince who 
reigned in this country, previous to its reduction 
by Alexander; for no.fiirther mention is made of 
kings, but only of governors of Cilicia, appointed 
by the kings of Persia* 
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CELTES AND SCYTHIANS. 

SECTION I. 
THE CELTES* 

THIS nation yielded to none upon the earth 
in point of antiquity, "being the descendants 
of Corner, the eldest son of Japhet: yet, lusto* 
nans have been so confounded by the variety oi 
their naimes, exploits, and migrations, that it is 
almost impossible to separate them from the 
Scythians, or to give their history ivith any tole- 
rable perspicuity. 

On their migration from Phrygia, the resi- 
dence of their progenitor, they advanced through 
Thrace, Hungary, Germany, Gaul, and Italy, 
till they had spread themselves to the utmost 
borders of Spain* In this large European tract 
they fixed a boundary between the Scythians 
and themselves ; began to assume the appearance 
of a powerful nation under a regular monarchy $ 
and gave a variety of names to their new pos- 
sessions. Thus those who occupied the bulks 
of the Rhine, and advanced thence toward the 
south and west, as far as the Pyrenees and the 
Gennan ocean, gave all that country the name 
of Gallia and Galatia ; those who inhabited 
the more northern regions, above the Euxine 
sea and the north of the Danube, were called 
Cymbrians, and gave the name of Cymbria Ker- 
sonesus to that part of Germany now called 
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Hdstein ; and mention is made of them by an^ 
cient geographers in so many parts of Europe, 
that Ortelius imagined the name of Celtic to be 
the proper appellation of that division of the 

flobe : and accordingly drew a map of ancient 
.urope, with this title, ^ Europam, sive Celti- 
cam, vetcrem." The names of Sacks and Titans 
were only bestowed on those of Asia Minor ; so 
that they were chiefly known in this part of 
Europe by the epithets of Celtes and Gauls. 

Previously to their removal from Asia, the 
Celtes had signalized their names, and are sup- 
posed to have been governed by thdr own 
princes. But the records of those early exploits 
are so daik and intricate, that they are totaUy un- 
worthy of observation ; particularly as the Asiatic 
conquests did not remain long enough in their 
possession to merit a place in the geography of 
their country. 

Their European territories seem to have ex- 
tended from the Danube to the farthest extre- 
mities of Spain and Portugal, being bounded on 
the south by the Mediterranean, and on the west 
and north-west by the western and northern 
oceans. It appears improbable that they should 
have penetrated into Sweden, Denmark, and the 
other northern regions, till they found them- 
selves straitened in the more pleasant climates of 
the south. However, in the time of Julius 
Cxsar, not only they, but the northern islands of 
Britain, Ireland, and even Iceland constituted 
part of the Celtic Gallia. 

So considerable was this nation, even in the 

time of Augustus Cssar, that it contained no less 

than sixty great communities, which, according 

to Strabo, were distinguished by the names ^ 

Dd3 
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dties or districts. But how much greater was 
their importance before that time may be 8up> 
posed from that memorable expedition, in the 
time of Tarquin the elder, in which Bellovesus 
penetrated through the AJps at the head of a 
formidable army, and reduced great part of 
Italy, thence called GalUa Cisalpina* 

The rdigion of the Celtes was nearly the same 
in substance with that of the Scythians. They 
neither erected temples nor statues : but planted 
spacious g^ves, which, being open on die top 
and sides, were deemed more suitable for the 
worship of an unconfined being. They seem to 
have chosen the oak as their favourite emblem of 
the Deity ; for that tree was always considered 
with peculiar veneration, and n^Any supernatural 
virtues were attributed to its wood, leaves, fruit, 
and misletoe. At least, such were the actions 
and practices of their immediate, descendants. 
But in later ages their simpUcity was corrupted 
by the idolatrous superstitions of other nations; 
and their princes and heroes soon became the 
objects of blind adoration. All religious con- 
cerns were placed in the hands of their curetes, 
since called dnuds, and bards, who performed 
sacrifices and all other solemn rites, and instruct- 
ed youth in philosophy, astronomy, and astro- 
logy, together with tiie doctrines of immortality, 
and the transmigration of the soul. These, 
however, were only taught by oral tradition ; 
being accounted too sacred to be committed to 
writing. 

More common subjects, such as their devo- 
tional hymns, the exploits of their warriors, and 
their exhortations to the people before a battle, 
were couched in verse, and sung by them upon 
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proper occasicms* Diodonis observes, that the 
bards used to accompany their poetic eflEusioiis 
with instrumental muuc, and were held in such 
high veneration, that if one of them made his 
appearance whilst two armies were engaged ia 
battle, both sides immediately ceased fighting* 
Indeed, they were universally regarded as pro* 
phets of the gods ; and therefore it was deemed 
impious to disobey or neglect their injunctions. 

Many authors have commended tiieir virtue 
and morality ; Aristotle affirms that philosophy 
passed from them to the Greeks ; and Diodonis 
quotes a curious passage out of Hecateus, im- 
porting that the druids had certain instrument^ 
by which they could draw distant objects nearer* 
and discover seas, mountains, and valleys, in the 
moon— a convincing proof that they must have 
made some great progress in that sort of learn* 
ing above all the contemporary nations. How* 
ever, the cruel customs which they adopted,* in* 
duced a Roman historian to call their religion an 
impious superstition ; and, as such, it was abo- 
lished by the emperor Claudius. 

They anciently led an itinerant kind of life, 
carrying their families about in large waggons^ 
and ranging from place to place in quest of pas* 
ture, conquest, or amusement. Th^r usu£4 
food was venison and wild fruits, and their com* 
mon beverage milk, for they were then wholly 
inattentive to agriculture ; and when they adopt* 
cd it, in later years, they generally left the ma- 
nagement of it to their wives and slaves. At 
length, however, they began to build towns and' 

* They frequently polluted their altars with human vie-' 
tlmt, ana murdered tneir slaves or prisoners of war, to 
draw an auguij from the ttreaooifij^ca (heir blood. 
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cities, which they fortified and embeDished wifh 
walls, towers, and magnificent edifices* Thdr 
thirst of plunder impelled them to many acts of 
cruelty, and their intrepid bravery in war was 
equ^tty known and dreaded. Their dress was 
remarkably neat, and they were usually decorat- 
ed with bracelets, rings, gold chsdns, and other 
ornaments. Their arms were bows and arrows, 
darts, scimiters, daggers, javelins, and a kind of 
bayonets; they had likewise shields and helmets; 
and as they were divided into several tribes or 
petty kingdoms, their armies were divided in a 
similar manner in time of ^var, ^at the valour 
and meiit of each tribe might shine more eon* 
spicuously. They used, like all other idolatrous 
nations, to consult their priests upon all emer- 
gencies, especially before an engagement. It 
was also their custom to observe the heavens 
upon such occasions, and, if possible, to avoid 
fighting till after the fiill moon. Their martial 
laws were set to music, and recited by the youth 
long before they were able to bear arms ; and, 
in short, nothing seems to have been omitted 
that coidd enfiame then> with an insatiable thirst 
of glory, and cherish that warlike temper which 
made them so formidable to the surrounding 
nations. 

Of then* ancient trade we can say but littie^ 
except that Mercury, the son of Jupiter, appears 
to have polished them considerably by his laws, 
and the great improvements he made in com- 
merce, of which he was, afterwards, worshipped 
as the patron and protector. Having found an 
iron mine on mount Ida, in Crete, they began to 
forge tools, armS) shields, and armour ; but how 
flu* they improved these, and what other arts 
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they cultivatedy can be only guessed from their 
manner of life* However, as their warlike dis- 
positions did not hinder them fix>m raising 
sumptuous edifices, nor from affecting some gran- 
deur in their equipages, fiimiture, and apparel, it 
is highly probable that such arts and manu&c- 
tures as tended to luxury were encouraged among 
them* 

Their language was the old Celtic or Gome- 
rian, which was formerly used, with some variety 
of dialect, in all parts of Europe; and is still 
spoken in the Highlands of Scotland, and some 
part of Ireland* The Welsh is also a dialect of 
the same tongue* 

Acmon, the first prince of note of the Gome- 
rian or Titanic race, is supposed to have been 
contemporary with Terah, the fiither of Abra* 
ham, and to have received divine honours, after 
his death, in Phrygia, where his name was given 
to the city of Acmona, and a grove was conse* 
€rated to him* 

Upon the demise of Acmon the government 
devolved on his son Uranus, who married his 
own sister Ge, or the earthy and had by her four 
sons* Many> febulous particulars have been re- 
lated of him by the Greek and other writers, re- 
lative to his skill in ma^c, astrological predio- 
tions, &c* But his conquests both m Asia and 
Europe were certainly owing to his ambiti<»i 
and policy* The ancients are silent concerning 
the length of his reign ; but he is said to have 
been deposed by his eldest son Satum, and to 
have died in close confinement* 

Satum, sumamed Chronos, is supposed to have 
been the first who assumed the regai dignity ; 
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for an his predecessors had contented themseWes 
with the title of princes ; and an ancient writer 
observes, upon the authority of Perecydes, that 
Saturn was called Chronos from the circumstance 
of his wearing a diadem. He is also said to have 
taken much pleasure in wearing a red cloak, or 
short coat of the Gallatic dye ; from which came 
also the royal puiple so much worn, in succeed- 
ing ages, by monarchs and persons of the highest 
quality. This prince was peculiarly successfiil in 
his administration and conquests. But his mind 
was continually distracted by guilt and jealousy ; 
and the apprehensions which he entertsdned of 
his relatives were soon reaUzed > for his brother 
Titan seized on^his person, and threw him into 
prison ; and his son Jupiter, after rescuing him 
iirom captivity, compelled him to retire into 
Italy, where he was kindly received by Janus^ 
jking of the aborigines, and admitted to a parti* 
^d^tion of the throne. How long he lived after 
this change in his afisdrs it is impossible to deter^ 
inine; but he is supposed to have ended his days 
in the island of Sicily, where a tomb is erected to 
his memory. 

Jupiter was no sooner established on the 
throne than his uncle Titan, having formed a 
powerful party, excited a war against him, 
which continued to rage with the most dreadful 
fury for the space of ten years, till it terminated 
at length in the total overthrow of Titan and his 
adherents by Jupiter, who went agsdnst them in 
person with a great fleet and army, and gained 
this important victory near the ancient city <^ 
Tartesa, in Spain. This seems to have been the 
tr^e origin of the fi3d>ulous war of the Titans of 
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giants, against the gods, which the poets have so 
artfully interwoven with fiction, that it is almost 
impossible to discover the truth. 

Jupiter, after the example of his predecessors^ 
espoused his own sister Juno. But as he had 
many amorous intrigues with other women, he 
was compelled to endure many mortifications 
fi!om his jealous queen. ' However, his pleasures 
did not militate against .the prosperity of his 
subjects ; for he allowed himself proper seasons 
for the administration of justice throughout all 
the provinces of his kingdom ; and applied him- 
self with a laudable zeal to the extirpation of 
robbers and banditti, who had long committed 
the most horrid outrages in the forests of Thes- 
saly, Macedonia, and Illyria. Indeed, this step 
was absolutely necessary, for Jupiter having 
made mount Olympus his chief residence, his 
subjects could not otherwise have resorted safely 
to his court. 

He is said to have divided his kingdom, and 
given the western or European part to his uncle 
Dis or Pluto, while he kept the Asiatic or eastern 
di^sion for himself. He also bestowed some 
part of Africa on his nephew Adas, but having 
afterward conceived some jealousy of him, he 
caused him to be put to death. This Atlas had 
a very beautifiil daughter called Maia, whom 
Jupiter married, being unable to obtain her on 
any other condition. 

Some authors have asserted that, in conse- 
quence of the continual seditions, raised against 
him by his revengefiil consort, Jupiter degene- 
rated into a kind of tyrant* But Diodorus 
Siculus, and Ennius, upon the authority of the 
Cretan historians, bestow the warmest encomU 
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tuns on his pradence, equity, leaniiiig, strength, 
imd valour. He died in the hundred and 
twentieth year of his age, and the sixty-second of 
his reign ; and was buried in the isle of Crete, 
where his monument was shown many ages 
afterward by the inhabitants. His son Cres or 
Cret, from whom the island of Crete is supposed 
to have derived its name, was then at the head 
oi the curetes, and performed the last offices of 
duty to his &iher, siter which he assumed the 
government in that island. 

Theutat or Mercury, the son of Jupiter and 
Maia, had the western part of the empire assign- 
ed to him after the death of his uncle Pluto. He 
was peculiarly famed for his skill in magic, 
auguries and philosophy: and universally ad« 
mired for his eloquence, prudence, courage, and 
activity. He is said to have travelled into Egypt, 
for the express purpose of penetrating into the 
most mysterious arts and sciences, and on his re- 
turn taught his subjects the art of melting, re- 
fining, casting, and working metals ; and also in- 
structed them in the nature and advantages of 
commerce. He also formed an excellent oxie of 
laws, caressed all foreigners who visited his do- 
minions, gave the most l^ral encouragement 
to the arts and sciences, and wrought so great 
an improvement on his people at large, that his 
memory was held' in the highest veneration even 
in the time of Cxsar, who observes that he had 
statues and altars reared to his honour in every 
town and village. He reigned, according to the 
Alexandrian chronicle, thirty-four years, but 
authors differ in opinion respecting his death- 
some supposing that he died peaceably in the 
possession of his kingdom, and others asserting 
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that he ended his days in Egypt, whither he was 
compelled to retire from the evil designs of his 
brothers. However, the former opinion seems 
most reasonable, and receives a considerable 
sanction from the circumstance of a large tomb 
standing near New Carths^e in the time of 
Hannibal, which was called the tomb of Mercury 
Theutat. 

Nothing satisfactory can be said concerning 
the kingdom, from the death of this prince to its 
conquest by the Romans, except that the un- 
wieldiness of so vast an empire caused it to split 
into many petty kingdoms under his successors ; 
and that the intestine divi^ons which ensued, fa- 
cilitated the designs of a vigilant and warlike 
enemy. 

On the dismemberment of Iberia, or Spain, 
by the Carthaginians, and the reduction of the 
northern provinces by the Scythians, some 
powerful colonies of the Celtes or ancient Gome- 
rians returned into Lesser Asia, and having 
seized on several places by force, formed new 
settlements, which they distinguished by the 
names of Galatia, Parthia, Saccacene, &c. 



SECTION II. 
THE SCYTHIANS- 

THE prodigious traet of country anciently in- 
habited by this people extended from the 
25th to the 1 1 0th degree of east longitude, and 
was divided into European and Asiatic Scythia, 
including the two Sarmatias, which lay between, 
and severed the two Sc3rthias from each other. 
Vol. VIII. E e 
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The Asiatic Scy thia comprehended in genend 
Great Tartary and Russia^ in Asia ; and, in par^ 
ticular, the Scythia beyond Imaus contained the 
regions of Bogdoi and Tanguti ; while that 
within Imaus had Mongal and Turkestan, the 
Usbak, Kalmuc, and Nagaian Tartars, Siberia) 
Nova Zembla, and the Land of the Samoiedes. 
Sarmatla contained Albania, Iberia, and Colchisy 
which now constitute the Circassian Tartary, 
and the province of Georgia* 

Scythia, in Europe, contained Muscovy and 
tlie Lesser Grim Tartary, in the East ; and Li^ 
thuania, Poland, part of Hungary, Transylvania, 
Walachia, Bulgaria, and Moldavia, in the west. 
Sarmatia seems to have extended northward to 
Feningia, now Finland ; this part they divided 
from Northern Germsaiy by the Mare Sarmad- 
cum, whioli they imag^ed to run up into the 
Northern Ocean, and dividing Lapland into 
two parts, made the western regions of Sweden 
and Norway into an island, and Finland into 
another, supposing this also to be cut off 
from the continent by the gulf of that name. 

The ancient Scythians, according to JosephuB 
and others, who have been styled the " Fathers 
of Nations," were the descendants of Magog, 
the second son of Japheth. In migrating into 
Europe, Corner's posterity turned towani the 
north-west, and these spread themselves toward 
the north-east into both Scythias, where the an- 
cient Muscovites or Tartarians are distinguished 
by the name of MogUj which seems to be a cor- 
ruption of Magogli^ the sons of Magog* These 
conjectures are also considerably strengthened 
by the fierce and tenible character which Xht 
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Scriptures give of Magog, and which is strictly 
applicable to the barbarous Scythians. 

At what period they began to settle them- 
selves under a regular government is now im- 
possible to determine. But it appears that one 
or two tribes at least, viz. the free and royal 
Scythians, were anciently governed by kings, 
and made a more considerable figure than the 
rest. 

Of their laws we cannot speak with accuracy, 
nor can we suppose them to have been very nu- 
merous, as their justice, temperance, simplicity 
of life, and contempt of riches, seem to have 
almost precluded the necessity of public rewards 
or punishments. Though inured to labour, 
fierce in battle, and of extraordinary strength, 
they are said to have mastered their affections so 
well, that they made no other use of victory than 
to augment their fame. They used to convey 
their families from place to place in covered wag- 
gons, drawn by oxen or horses, and made suffi- 
ciendy capacious to contjun all their furniture* 
Their numerous fiocks were esteemed their 
greatest wealth, as supplying them with whole- 
some beverage and warm apparel. Gold, silver, 
diamonds, and other articles of luxury, were the 
objects ojf their contempt ; and those virtues 
which the Greeks vainly laboured to attain by^ 
learning and philosophy, were constantly practi- 
sed by them as the happy consequence of their 
ignorance of vice. Such a nation, therefore, 
could have wanted but few laws for the security 
of their property, or other political concerns. 
However, they had some, relative to religion, 
customs, &c. which forbade, under pidn of 
death, any innovation in the establishment i and 
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excluded women torn the benefit of mairiagc, 
or men from assisting at the solemn festivals, till 
they had rendered themselves worthy, by killing 
an enemy* 

It must, however, be acknowledged, that some 
of the Scythian tribes bore a very different cha- 
racter, and were represented of so fierce and 
cruel a disposition, as even to feast on the flesh 
of their vanquished enemies. These, however, 
were situated at so great a distance from the go- 
vernment as to be out of the reach of its laws ; 
and as the inclemency of the air in those remote 
regions might probably incite them to cruelty, so 
the distance and sterility of their country might 
make them more incapable of being restrained 
by the ordinary regulations of society. 

According to some successions noticed in his- 
tory, the Scythian crown appears to havQ been 
hereditary, but their monarchs were by no 
means despotic : for they were deposed, and 
sometimes put to death fi)r any violation of the 
established laws* When any of their kings were 
confined by indisposition, they sent for three 
of their most famous projects or soothsayers, 
who commonly asserted that some Scytiiian 
(mentioning his name) had perjured himself by 
swearing by the royal throne. The accused 
person, being immediately seized, was then 
brought before the king, and charged with the 
crime of perjury. If he denied the fact, other 
prophets were sent fi)r, who either confirmed the 
evidence, and sentenced the culprit to decapita- 
tion, or otherwise acquitted him. In the latter 
case a new supply was sent for ; and, if he were 
then absolved by the majority, his first accusers 
were bound hand and foot, and placed in a cart 
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loaded with feggots, which was immediately set 
on fire. 

A remarkable instance of their great respect 
to their monarchs appears in the pompous so* 
iemnity of their funerals, which were performed 
in the following manner. The royal corpse^ 
being carefully embalmed with bruised cypress^ 
incense, parsley, and anniseed, was placed in a 
chariot, and conveyed from one tribe to another 
through all parts of the kingdom* In every 
country that received the funeral procession the 
inhabitants were compelled to imitate the royal 
Scythians in their mournful ceremonies, * and 
accompany the hearse to the next province, tin it 
reached that part of the Gerrians vrhich vras 
the remotest in the kingdom. Here the body 
was deposited in a large square hole, upon a bed 
encompassed with spears, and covered with tim- 
ber ; a canopy was then spread over the monu« 
ment, and the &vourite concubines, head cook, 
groom, waiter, and messenger, with some horses, 
were strangled, and djeposited beneath it, for the 
service of their deceased sovereign. Some golden 
cups, and other necessary utensils, were also 
placed in the vacant spaces ; and the earth was 
thrown upon the whole so as to form a high 
mound or artificial moimtain. At the expiration 
of the year, fifty young Scythians of quality, with 
an equal number of horses, were strangled; their 
bowels taken out, and their bellies stuffed with 
straw ; the bodies of the men were festened upon 
their horses by an iron stake, and the horses, 
thus mounted, were set upon semicircular boards^ 

* These ceremonies consisted in cutting off one part of 
the ear, shaving the head, and piercing the left hand with 
an arrow. 

Ee3 
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and placed at a convenient distance from each 
other round the royal monument* 

When a person of inferior quality died, his 
nearest relatives caused his body to be embalmed 
and carried in a chariot from house to house 
among his friends, who received and feasted the 
mourners in their turns, setting part of the ban- 
quet before the deceased* This ceremony con- 
tinued forty days, at the expiration of which the 
corpse was buried ; the attendants purified them- 
selves by the smoke of a fragrant kind of hemp- 
seed; and the ceremony concluded with hideo\is 
shrieks* 

The Scythians worshipped a plurality of 
gods and goddesses, among which were Vesta, 
Jupiter, Apia, Apollo, Venus, Neptune, and 
Vulcan ; but their favourite deity was Mars, to 
whom they consecrated their fmest groves, and 
reared an altar of prodigious extent in every 
district* Herodotusy speaking of these altars, 
observes, that each of diem consisted of small 
wood tied up into bundles, and covered three 
stadia of land in length and breadth, though the 
hdght was not proportionable. The top, which 
was quadrangular, had three sides perpendicular, 
and the fourth sloping, to render it easy of ac- 
cess* One hundred and fifty loads of ^ggots . 
were annually brought to each altar to supply 
4ho6e which had been decayed by the inclemency 
of the winter ; and on the summit of each of 
these heaps was erected an old iron scimiter, as 
the image, or rather emblem of the deity. Their 
ordinary sacrifices were horses, and all other 
cattle ; with the first fmits of the earth, and the 
richest spoil of their enemies. Every hundredth 
prisoner of war was also immolated in the 
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foUoiviiig manner : The priest, having poured a 
libation of wine upon the captive's head, cut his 
throat, and received his blood into a bowl, with 
which he ascended to the top of the altar, and 
washed the deity's sword. The victim's right 
arm was then cut off close to the shoulder, and 
thrown up into the air ; but no &rther notice 
was taken of the body. In the offering of ani- 
mals, either to Mars, or any other idol, tiie same 
rites were practised every where without varia- 
tion ; they brought the beast to the altar, hav- 
ing its fore feet tied with a cord, by which the 
person who officiated as priest threw it down* 
Whilst it was falling, he called upon the deity 
to whom it was presented, and then strangled it ; 
as soon as it was dead, the skin was stripped off, 
and the flesh boiled; and the ceremony com 
eluded with throwing part of it before the altar, 
and distributing the remainder among the vo* 
taries. Some of the most valuable spoils of war 
were ancientiy sent by a number of Scythian 
virgins, under a proper escort, to the Delphic 
Apollo; but the length and difficulties of the 
journey compelled them to discontinue this prac- 
tice. 

The warlike temper and exploits of this people 
were universally dreaded by their contempora- 
ries ; and they appear to have taken the utmost 
care for the cultivation of their martial genius. 
Thus, they are reported to have drank the blood 
of the first enemy they took captive, and to have 
presented the heads of all whom they killed in 
battle to their monarch. They used to flay their 
vanquished foes, to stretch, dry, and tan their 
skins, and apply them to various purposes; such 
as covering their quivers, or decking their own 
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bodies ; they also frequently hung them at their 
horses' bridles, where they served both for nap- 
kins and tn^hies of victories ; while the skulls 
were converted into drinking cups* 

In consequence of their living free from care 
and ambition, and eating plentifully of animal 
Ibod, the ancient Scythians acquired ruddy com- 
plexions, and became so plethoric, that many of 
them cauterized their arms, Mulders, and 
breasts, in order to draw of all superfluous mois- 
ture, and prevent their growing too unwieldy. 
What provision they made when absent from 
their flocks and herds, is not easy to determine ;< 
but it is extremely probable that, when they en- 
tered an enemy's country, they seized upon all 
the cattle they could meet with ; and, when that 
fs^led, they h^id recourse to a certain composi- 
tion, which they' carried about with them in 
small pieces like pills, one of which would afibrd 
sufficient nourishment for several days. Pliny 
observes, that they used a similar expc^ept with 
their horses, by means of a certain weed, which 
enabled them to travel some days without eating 
or drinking. 

Their manufiictures consisted chiefly in build- 
ing waggons for their families, tanning leather 
for their quivers, bucklers, &c. and ^bricating 
their own weapons. Their mode of living was 
altogether incompatible with commerce ; and as 
to their learning, they do not seem to have even 
underatood writing till they brought it vrith them 
from Asia, afler their twenty-eight years inva^on 
of that country. 

From some instances that occur in the history 
of their kings, they seem to have allowed of po- 
lygamy, and were not over strict in their mar- 
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liageB* Plato seems to intimate that they had 
their women in common ; but, if any such cus- 
tom prevailed, it must have been confined to the 
more savage tribes, for the royal and free Scy- 
thians had wives ; and some of their monarchs 
are expressly said to have taken them from other 
nations* They were in general remarkably ab- 
stemious, and seem to have abhorred the vice of 
drunkenness. However, a wine feast was kept 
once a year in every district, for those who had 
signalized their courage in battle ; and another 
was used at funerals. Their mode of crossing 
a river was truly singular ; they laid their saddle 
and weapons upon a skin filled with cork, and 
so well sewn, that not a drop of water could 
penetrate it ; they then laid themselves down 
upon it, and, taking hold of their horse by the 
tail, made him swim to the opposite shore* 
They were remarkable for the strength and fide- 
lity of their friendship, which they gloried in 
above all things, and usually confirmed with 
the following ceremonies : they poured some 
wine into an earthen vessel, and mingled it with 
some of their own blood, which they drew by a 
siight incision from their hands. They then 
dipped the points of their weapons into the mix- 
ture ; uttered soine dire imprecation against the 
party who should prove unfaithfiil ; and, having 
each of them taken a draught of the liquor, 
desired some of the by-standers to pledge them, 
and witness their solemn agreement. A con- 
tract thus ratified, whether of private friendship 
or public alliance, was deemed so sacred, that 
they thought no punishment severe enough, 
either in this life or the next, for those by whom 
it should be violated. 
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As they were warm and &ithful in thcsr 
fiiendship, so were they fierce and vindictiye in 
revenge. If a Scythian had received an injury 
which he was unable to retaliate, the custom 
was for him to sacrifice a bullock, and roast the 
flesh in small pieces. Then he spi^ead the hide 
upon the ground, and sat upon it, holding his 
hands behind him, as if they had been tied. 
Upon this signal, all that beheld him came to 
make enquiry respecting his discontent ; and, 
if they favoured his cause, took up a piece of 
meat, and immediately sent him a number of 
men and horses, according to llieir ability, or 
the nature of the injury. 

That the Scythians were a very populous na- 
tion is well attested by historians ; though their 
cruel and frequent inroads upon each other 
must have lessened their numbers exceedingly. 
Their climate, exercise, temperance, and other 
advantageous circumstances, rendered them 
hardy, prolific, and long-lived ; and sickness 
was but seldom experienced by them* Hence 
we are told that many of them grew weary of 
the world before the approach of death, and 
hastened their exit by throwing themselves from 
an eminence into the sea. An incontrovertible 
proof of their populousness is the succession of 
agonies which they sent out toward the southern 
parts of the world ; and Herodotus mentions a 
vessel capable of containing six hundred am* 
phoras, or fifty hogsheads, which was formed 
out of the heads of the arrows of a Scythian 
army, in the reign of Ariantes. 

Having thus described the religion, manners, 
and customs of the royal Scythians, we are un* 
der the necessity of noticing the more petty. 
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Idngdonis, as they inhatnted a considerable part 
of Sc3rth]a, and are supposed to have descended 
either from the same progenitor, or from some 
of Magog's brethren. 

The Sarmatians are said to have been the 
ofispring of the Scythians and Amazons. Hence 
Herodotus observes, that the Sarmatian women 
retained the Amazonian temper, and were more 
warlike tlian the rest of the Scythian females* 
It was chiefly in this province that a virgin was 
unquaHiied fer matrimony till she had killed an 
enemy in battle* 

The Taurians are ssdd to have subsisted chiefly 
by war and rapine, md to have sacrificed all per- 
sons that were shipwrecked to a virgin daemon, 
whom they called Iphigenia. 

The Neurians observed the customs ot Scy^ 
thia in most particulars ; but pretended to a su- 
perior skill in magic, and were reported to be 
transformed into wolves for some part of the 
year ; an allegory which probably meant no 
more than their wearing of skins with the fur 
outward during the winter. This province was 
so dreadfully infested with serpents, that they 
were at length compelled to leave it, and remove 
amongst the Budians. 

The Budians were a populous nation, famed 
for blue eyes and red hair- They built the city 
Gelonus, which had temples and chapels dedi- 
cated to the Grecian gods, and was surrounded 
by high walls. After the building of this city, 
the inhabitants applied themselves to tillage and 
horticulture, and were so much more civilized 
in their manners than the people of the pro- 
vince, that they seemed to be a distinct race. 
Indeed, many authors sup^se that the Gelo- 
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nians were of Greek extraction, and that they 
gradually became blended with the Budians, 
their neighbours, who were of Sarmatian origin* 
The Melanchoeneans, so denominated from thdr 
affecting to go always in black, followed the 
Scythian customs, except that they fed upon 
human flesh, which the royal Scythians did not ; 
nor, indeed, ^d any other tribe use it as com- 
mon food, but only on some particular occa- 
sions. 

The last two Scythian tribes worthy notice 
were the Nomades, who inhabited the country 
on the north-west of the Caspian sea ; and the 
Masss^etes, who resided on the west. The 
Nomades differed but little from the free Scy- 
thians; they led an itinerant life, and, when 
called to the wars, left their families and flocks 
under the care of shepherds till their return* 
But the Massagetes appear to have had many 
peculiarities. Their offensive weapons were fe- 
bricated of brass instead of steel, and their de- 
fensive ' armour was richly ornamented with 
gold. When a man attained to old age, which 
was rather determinable by concurring symp- 
toms than by law, all his relatives assembled 
and sacrificed him, together with a number of 
animals. The flesh of all the \dctims was then 
boiled together, and the company sat down to 
their horrid repast. This kind of death, from 
the very idea of which human nature revolts, was 
by the Massagetes accounted the most felicitous, 
because, instead of being deposited in tiie earth, 
they acquired the honour of being sacrificed to 
their deity, and feasted upon by their friends 
and relations. The sun was the only object of 
their adoration ', and to him, beside human vie- 
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tims, thef offered horses, as deeming them the 
noblest and swiftest of quadrupeds. They seem 
^to have been totally ignorant of agriculture, and 
to have subsisted entirely on fish, milk, and the 
:flesh of their cattle* 

With respect to the succession of the Scythian 
monarchs, ancient records are so extremely bar- 
ren, perplexed, and obscure, that it is impossible 
to present a regular history of their reigns, or to 
fix a particular period to any of their actions. 
Such information, however, as is scattered in the 
writings of Herodotus, and other more recent 
historians, is collected for the satisfaction of the 
reader, and the completion of the present chap- 
ter. 

Scythes, the first king of this nation nodced in 
history, is said to have been the offspring of 
Hercules and a monster. But this tale was evi- 
dently invented by the Greeks, to sully the on* 
gin of the warlike Scythians. 

Sagillus is reputed to have sent his son, Pa- 
nasagorus, with a powerful body of cavalry, to 
the assistance of Orithya, queen of the Amazons, 
against Theseus, king of Athens ; but, on the 
prince's arrival, the heroines inspired him with 
disgust, and he left them te the mercy of their 
enemies, by whom they were defeated. 

Madyes was the son of Protothyas, a warlike 
prince, under whose conduct the Scythians in- 
vaded Media, and held the greater part of Upper 
Asia in subjection for the space of twenty-eight 
years. They also made some incursions into the 
land of the Philistines, where they took the city 
of Bethshean from the half tribe of Manasseh, 
and gave it the name of Scythopolis. From 
hence they marched to Egypt; but Psanune- 

VoL. VIII. F f 
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ticus, king of that country, prevailed on them 
to return, and thus saved his dominions from 
plunder and desolation. What became of those 
who survived the massacre mentioned in* the 
history of the Medes is no where recorded : 
however, it is supposed that many of them sub- 
mitted to Cyaxares ; that others enlisted in the 
service of Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon ; 
and that the greater division returned into Scy- 
thia, where they found that their wives had 
taken their slaves for husbands, and that those 
slaves were now resolved to obstruct their en- 
trance into their ancient territories. Hereupon 
some skirmishes ensued, aad victory seemed to 
hover over the rebels, till, at length, one of the 
Scythian lords observed, that it was incompa- 
tible with their dignity to fight with slaves as 
equals, and therefore urged his companions to 
fell upon them with whips, and other instru- 
ments of chastisement. This advice was im- 
mediately accepted, and attended with complete 
success, for the slavish rebels were struck with 
such a panic at this unexpected assault, that 
they threw do^vn their arms, and fled with the 
utmost precipitation ; whilst their mistresses 
rfuded the resentment of their injured husbands 
by putting themselves to death. After this vic- 
tory over their revolted slaves, the Scythians 
enjoyed a long and uninterrupted peace. 

Tomyris, a Scythian heroine, is said to have 
been demanded in marriage by Cyrus the Gi^eat, 
but she, imagining that her kingdom, rather 
than her person, was the object of his desire, 
refused to give an audience to his ambassadors ; 
upon which Cyrus led his army against the Mas* 
* Vide page 6. 
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sagetes, who were then under her dominion, and 
there lost his life. However, the whole of thjs 
story is rejected by the learned as improbable 
and absurd. 

Jancyrus, a haughty and magnanimous piincct 
is famous for the spirited answer which he sent 
to Darius, when the Persian heralds demanded of 
him earth and water ; and for the signal victory 
which he gained over the Persian army* The 
occasion of this war is variously related; som« 
affirming that the Scythian had incensed Dariui^ 
by refusing him his daughter, and others accus- 
ing Jancyrus as being the first aggressor* How- 
ever, when the heraJds made their demand of 
earth and water, in token of subjection, Jancy* 
rus told them, that, as he aduiowledged no 
other superior than his progenitor Jupiter, and 
Vesta, qiieen of the Scythians, he would send a 
more suitable present to their master, such as 
.might probably cause him to repent c^ his arro* 
gance. This present was afterward sent to Susa» 
consisting of a bird, a mouse, a frog, and five 
arrows, without any &rther application. Darius 
immediately supposed they were sent in token 
of submission ;. but Gobrias, who was better 
acquainted with the Scythians, gave a very dif- 
ferent interpretation to the present, viz. that 
the Persians must not expect to elude the effects 
of Scythian valour, unless they could fly like 
birds, plunge under water like frogs, or bury 
themselves in the earth like mice. This expla- 
nation was soon justified ; for the king of Scy- 
4bia summoned all the princes of the other 
tribes to join their arms with his against the 
common invader of their country. 
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Upon this summons, the kings of the Bntliansy 
Gelonians, Sarmatians, Agathyrsians, Andro- 
phages, Neurians, Melanchoeneans, and Tau- 
rians, assembled in council upon the occasion of 
the wai' ; but only the three first esteemed it a 
common cause, and resolved to assist Jancyrus ; 
for the others declared they would remsdn peace- 
ably at home till some ^ct of hostiUty on tho 
part of Persia convinced them that their liberties 
were in danger. 

To revenge himself on th^3e nations for theit 
unexpected refusal of assistance, Jancyrus re* 
solved to use his utmost exertions, in order to 
draw the enemy inttj their country. Accord* 
ingly, he divided his ai^y into two columns ; 
one of which was to aCt ifi conjunction with the 
Gelonians and Budians under the command of 
Taxacis, and the other was commanded by him- 
self; whilst the Sarmatians were ordered to 
march to the territories oi Scopasis ; that, in 
case the Persians should penetrate that way, 
they might retire to the river Tanais, and upon 
their retiring, harass them as much as possible* 
Taxacis, in the mean time, was to keep a day's 
march behind the enemy, and to tire them with 
frequent skirmishes, in order to draw them into 
the territories of the five neuter nations ; and, if 
that expedient &iled, they were either to return 
home, or adopt such other measures as their 
own prudence might suggest. 

These arrangements being made, Jancyrus 
sent out a detachment of his best cavaliy, which, 
finding the Persian army encamped about thre* 
days march from the Ister, destroyed all the 
producu of the ground, and then retreatedk 
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The Persians eagerly pursued them as they re- 
tired still ferlherback, till they were at length 
drawn into the territories of the Budians, where- 
they burnt and demolished all that came in their 
way. On their arrival at a great desert, of about 
seven days march, Darius thought proper to 
halt, and accordingly began to bmld some spa- 
cious towns at equa^ distances from each other*' 
However, he left this work unfinished, to conti- 
nue his pursuit of the fleeing Scythians, who, by 
degrees, drew him through the territories of all 
the nations who had refused to join in the war, 
and laid waste the country as they retreated, that 
the Persians might be driven to extremities for 
want of food. At length, however, Darius was 
compelled to retire, with the loss of the greatest 
part of his army, and glad to escape with his 
own life, though at the expence of his reputa- 
tion. Indeed, 3iis expedition would have proved 
tragical in the extreme to Persia, if the lonians 
had kept their promise to the Scythians, and de- 
stroyed the bridge which Darius had thrown 
across the Ister ; but they only deceived them 
with an assurance that it should be demolished, 
while the Persian army was advancing to repass 
it with all possible expedition. When the Scythi- 
ans found that the invader was gone beyond their 
reach, they loaded the lonians with the most 
opprobrious epithets, and made themselves 
amends for the ravages they had been com- 
pelled to make in their own country, by laying 
waste the country of Thrace as &r as tiie Hel- 
lespont,, and enriching themselves with the spoils 
of the unfortunate inhabitants. 

Saulius iS' said to have killed Anacharsis, a 
prince of the blood, for presuming to introduce 
Ff2 
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the noctomd rights of the mother of the gods 
into Scythiay which he had seen performed 
among the Greeks* Anacharsis prudently chose 
a private j^ce, covered with a thick wood, for 
tiie celebradoo of this new worship ; but, a Scy- 
thian having discovered him, and revealed the 
whcde matter to his sovereign, Saulius hastened 
Id the place, and shot him dead upon the spot* 
^ Aripithes had a numerous progeny, but par- 
ticulariy one son, named Scythes, whose mother) 
a native of Istria, had caused him to be edu-» 
cated in all the Grecian customs. Aripithes 
being afterwards slain by the treachery of the 
Agathyrsians, this son found means to possess 
lumseif of the vacant throne. 

Scythes, though now possessed of the king* 
dom, and married to <»ie of his Other's wives> 
who was a Scytluan woman, preferred the Gre* 
dan customs to those of his own country* To 
mdulge himself in them, without giving offence 
to his subjects, he led his forces to the metro- 
polis of the Borysthenians, which is reported to 
have been a colony of Milesians, and, leaving 
them before the place, entered it alone. Then^ 
causing the gates to be shut, he laid aside his 
Scythian dress, and devoted a whole month to 
the enjoyment of the Grecian customs, apparel, 
and worship; but afterwsurd resumed hx& na- 
tional habit, and returned to the army. A fre* 
quent repetition of this practice enfiamed his 
enthusiasm, and induced him to build a sump- 
tuous palace in that city, which he adorned vrith 
maible statues of sphinxes, gri£Bns, Sec Here 
he resolved to be initiated into the rites of Bac« 
chus ; but, when all things were prepared for 
the cereaony, the outward court of his new pa* 
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lace was demolished by thunder* This accident 
did not deter him from the prosecution of hi» 
design ; but whilst he was in the tnidst of it, a 
Borysthenian went to the Scythians, and ad- 
dressed them thus : — ^^ You frequently upbraid 
us with celebrating our bacchanals, because^ 
when possessed with the god, we seem to lose 
the use of our reason : come now, and behold 
your sovereign celebrating those rites with a 
divine fury, and convince yourselves, by ocular 
demonstration, that the god has taken full pos- 
session of him." Upon this invitation, some of 
the principal Scythians repaired to the city^ 
where they beheld their king from one of the 
towers, performing bacchanalian orgies with a 
numerous choir* 

Overwhelmed with rage and vexation at this 
humiliating spectacle, they hastened back to the 
army, and represented the folly of Scythes in 
such glaring colours, that they unanimously re* 
volted from their allegiance, and elected Octa- 
masades to fill the throne instead of his brother. 
On the first intimation of this revolution, Scy» 
thes fled into Thrace ; and Octamasades pur- 
sued him, with a formidable army, as far as 
the banks of the Ister. Here Sitalces, king of 
Thrace, marched out against the newly created 
monarch ; but, while both armies were prepar- 
ing for an engagement, the latter received a 
message £rom Sitalces to this effect. 

" Why should we risk the event of a battle ? 
thou art my sister's son, and hast my brother in 
thy hands : deliver him up to me ; and I, in re- 
turn, will send thee Scythes: so shall we both 
avoid the hazard of a defeat." This proposal 
was readily acceptedt Octamasades surrendered 
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his uncle to the Thracian, Tirho immediatelf 
drew off his army, and the unfortunate Scythes 
was beheaded. 

Ariantes is said to have ordered all his soldiers 
to appear before him at a set time, and to throw, 
every one, the tip of an arrow into a common 
heap, which amounted to so great a bulk, that 
he caused it to be melted down and cast into a 
large vessel, as a monument of the transaction. 

Some other kings of this country are noticed 
by historians ; but, as nothing satisfiictory is re- 
corded of their actions, we shall pass them over 
in silence, and hasten to the reign of Atheas, 
under whom the Scythians are reported to have 
sustained a very considerable overthrow. This 
prince being engaged in a war with the Istrians^ 
implored the assistance of Philip, king of Mace- 
don, promising to make him his heir to the crown 
of Scythia. But the Istrians having precipitately 
quitted the field at the news of this important 
succour, he sent a second message to Philip, as- 
serting that he had neither craved his assistance, 
nor promised him the Scythian diadem. Philip, 
who was then employed at the siege of Byzan- 
tium, took no other notice of this preposterous 
behaviour, than to request that Atheas would 
remit him some money to defray part of the ex- 
pences of the siege, as he had paid nothing either 
toward the subsistence or reward of the auxili- 
aries who had been sent against the Istrians, in 
compliance with his desire. 

This demand was so reasonable, that Atheas 
was at a loss for an excuse. At length, how- 
ever, he pleaded incapacity, and alleged thai 
the inclemency of the climate, and the sterility 
of the soil) scarcely afforded his Scythians a su£> 
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ficient subsistence ivithout contributing to his 
opulence. Philips incensed at this replf) re^ 
solved to retaliate, and accordingly sent the 
Scythians word that he had made a vow to erect 
a statue to Hercules, at the mouth of the Ister, 
and desired permission to come and set it up. 
Atheas, suspecting his true design, returned for 
answer, that if he was desirous of performing 
his vow, he might send the statue, which should 
be carefully erected and preserved; but, if he 
presumed to enter the Scythian territories at the 
head of an army, the statue should soon be 
melted and cast into arrows to be used against 
himself* Philip paid no attention to these proud 
menaces; and both monarchs being exasperated^ 
an obstinate battle ensued, in which the Scy- 
thians were vanquished ; twenty thousand wo- 
men and children were made prisoners; and 
twenty thousand mares, with a vast quantity of 
other cattle, were sent into Macedonia. As a 
proof, however, of the simplicity and poverty 
of the Scythians, it should be observed, that 
neither gold, silver, nor jewels were found among 
the plunder. From this period, little notice is 
taken of them as a collective nation, though th« 
different tribes of which they were composed sig^ 
nalized themselves on various future occasions, 
as will be seen in its proper place. 
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THE ARMENIANS. 

SECTION I. 
ARMENIA MAJOR. 

THE cold and mountainous tract called Ar- 
menia Major, waS) accoixllng to StrabOi 
bounded on the north, by Iberia and Albania ; 
on the east, by Media ; on the south, by Mount 
Taurus ; and on the west, by the mountains 
Paryadres, some Pontic nations, and the Eu- 
phrates* The face of the country was agreeably 
diversified with hills and vallies ; but the com, 
wine, and other productions, were extremely bad; 
and the scanty crops, which annually clothed the 
iields, .resulted entirely from the unwearied in^ 
dustry and painful labour of the inhabitants. 

The chief cities of Armenia Major were Ar- 
taxata, the metropolis, situated on an elbow of 
.the river Araxes, and anciently regs^^ed as im- 
pregnable ; Sebastia, on the banks of the Eu- 
phrates, at a small distance from Mount Tau- 
rus ; Tigranocerta, built by Tigranes, during 
the Mithridatic war, upon a steep hill, in the 
southern part of Armenia ; Artagera, where tlie 
emperor Caius received a wound, which occa- 
sioned his death ; Carcathiocerta, called, by 
Strabo, the metropolis of Sophene ;* Chorsa, 
placed, by Ptolemy, on the banks of the Eu- 
phrates ; and Theodosiopolis, a great and 
wealthy city, founded by the emperor Theo- 
dosius. 

* A proviace watered by the Euphrateti 
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With respect to. the origin of the ancient Ar- 
menians, Herodotus and Stephanus derive them 
from the Phry^ans, on account of several Phry- 
gian words tiiiat had crept into their language. 
But Strabo, and the learned Bochart, suppose 
them to have descended from the Syrians, or 
rather consider the Syrians and Armenians as 
two tribes of one and the same nation. An opi- 
nion which seems justified by a strong similarity 
between those nations in manners, language, See* 
However, in process of time, they began to form 
matrimonial alliances with' foreigners, and tiieir 
commercial connections drew to their country a 
considerable number of Phrygian, Greek and 
Persian traders. 

Their government seems to have been monar- 
chical from the most early periods. Berosus af- 
firms that Scytha was first invested with the re- 
gal dignity, and succeeded by his son Barzanes* 
Pliny, and other authors of respectability, in- 
form us, that, on the demise of Barzanes, the 
country was divided into several . petty king- 
doms. And Plutarch mentions one~~Araxes, 
king of Armenia, who, in a war with the Per- 
sians, sacrificed the two daughters of a noble- 
man of great distinction, and was pursued so 
close by the incensed parent, that he lost his life 
in attempting to swim over the river, then called 
Helmus, but, ever after, Araxes. In process 
of time the Armenians were made tributary to 
Astyages, king of Media. However, they con- 
tinued to be ruled by their own monarchs; for 
Tigranes and Sabaris, in whom the royal femilf 
of Armenia is said to have been extinguished, 
were the sons of that king, who was afterward 
•ubdued by Cyrus. 



On the death of Tigranes and Sabaris, this 
country became a province of Persia, ^ ww^ 
governed by prefects, till the time of Alexander 
the Great. It was then reduced by the Mace- 
donians, and remained under the gov^ment of 
the Seleucidae till the reign of Anliochus the 
Great, when Zadriades and Artaxias seized on 
the country, and, adding some of the adjacent 
provinces to it, erected the two kingdoms of Ar- 
menia Major and Armenia Minor. 

The religion of tlie Armenians is said to have 
resembled that of the Medes ^nd Persians, with 
some trifling variations. Their principal deity, 
however, was the goddess Tanais, to whom se- 
veral magnificent temples were consecrated, and 
in whose presence it was customary to prostitute 
the Armenian virgins. Bans was another idol 
peculiar to this people, but after what mode he 
was worshipped is uncertain. 

The language of the ancient Armenians was 
similar to that of the Syrians ; at least, it is well 
known that they used the Syriac characters. 
The modem Armenians use two lai^ages, the 
vulgar and the learned ; the latter of which is 
only used in divine service. This language is 
said to be very expressive, and enriched vnth all 
the terms of religion, and of arts and sciences ; 
«— a circumstance, which, if true, shows that the 
Armenians were formerly much more conver- 
sant with literature than they are at present* 

No mention is made of any commerce carried 
on by the ancient inhabitants of Armenia, though 
the modem are, perhaps, the greatest traders oa 
earth. Sha Abbas the Great, king of Persia, is 
reported to have been the fiiBt who encouraged 
them to trade» and planted a colony of Arme« 
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mans at Julpha, the famous suburb of Ispahan^ 
described by most European travellers* 

During the minority of Antiochus the Great) 
Artaxias and Zadnades, governors of Armenia^ 
revolted from theh* allegiance, and caused thenir 
jselves to be prodaimed kingis of the provinces 
that were under their jurisdiction. As the troopp 
of Antiochus were ftiUy employed in another 
quarter, this daring rebellion was crowned with 
^extnuH'dinary success : and such important ac^ 
jquisidons were made by the new sovereigns, that 
Armenia, from a small province, soon became 
so c(»isiderable a kingdom, that Justin gives it 
the preference in wealth, power, and extent, t9 
any other of his time, excepting only that of 
Psirthia* 

The conquerors having thus effected their am- 
bitious purpose, by the revolt of Armenia, and 
tlie successfiil invasion of the ndghbouring pro* 
vinces, divided their territories into two kingp 
doms ; the greater of which was governed by 
Artaxias, under the name of Armenia Major ; 
and the lesser, which lay next to Cilicia, began to 
be known, under the dominion of Zadriades, by 
the appellaticm of Armenia Minor. 

Antiochus was no sooner apprised of these pro* 
ceedings than he sent a powerful army against 
the usurpers ; but his attempts were all defeated, 
and he was, at length, compelled to conclude a 
peace, whilst his successful opponents entered 
into an alliance with Rome, and thus secured 
their new kingdoms to themsdves and their de- 
scendants. However, in the reign of Antiochus 
£l»phanes, the army 6f Artaxias was cut in pie« 
ces, and himself loaded with irons. 

Upon this occasion, they took from the Medes 

Vol. Vm. G g 
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the pro^nces of Caspiana, Phaunitis, and Baso* 
ropida ; from the Iberians, Chorzena and Goga- 
rena ; and from the Chalybes and Mossynsci) 
Pareneta and Xerxena, which bordered on Ar- 
menia Minor. 

By whom Artaxias was succeeded it is impos- 
sible to determine ; the Armenian history being 
interrupted by a chasm of seventy years, which 
passed between the defeat of this prince and the 
reign of Tigranes the Great. During this time, 
the Armenians seem to have waged an unsuc- 
cessful war with Parthia ; for Tigranes was de- 
livered up, as a hostage, to the Parthians ; and, 
upon the news of his father's death, procured his 
liberty, by yielding a considerable poi-don of his 
kingdom to that victorious people, 
jj ^ Tigranes had scarcely ascended the 

o^, * throne of his ancestors when Mithridates 
Eupator persuaded him to engage in a 
confederacy agsdnst the Romans, and gave him 
the princess Cleopatra in marriage. Hereupon 
Tigp'anes sent a powerful artny against Cappado- 
cia, which had been recently conferred, by 'the 
Roman senate, on Ariobarzanes ; drove the 
reigning prince fit>m the country ; and bestowed 
the crown upon Ariarathes,. Mithridates' son, . 
whilst all the booty was reserved for himself. 

Meanwhile the Syrians, being harassed by 
the perpetual contentions of the Seleucidae, in- 
vited Tigranes to take possession of their coun- 
try. Accordingly he chased out the descendants 
of Seleucus ; compelled Antiochus Pius to cede 
that part of Syria which he possessed, together 
with great part of Cilicia ; and ascended the 
throne with the unanimous suffrage of the people. 

This new addi^n of strength enflaming his 
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ambitious spirit with an insatiable thirst of con- 
quest, Tigranes led his victorious army into Ar« 
menia Minor, which he reduced in one cam« 
pai^n. He then marched against the Asiatic 
Greeks, the Adiabenians, die Gordians, and the 
Assyrians, compelling the people, wherever he 
came, to acknowledge him as their sovereign* 
On his return from this expedition, he invaded 
Cappadocia a second time, at the request of 
Mithridates, and brought back into Armenia 
three hundred thousand captives, whom he em^ 
ployed to build a large city, on the place where 
the Armenian diadem had be^i first put upon 
his head, calling it after his own name, Tigra- 
nocerta* 

Emboldened by these successes^ he advanced, 
at the head of a powerful army, against the Par- 
thians, and, after recovering that portion of his 
dominions which had been extorted from him by 
way of ransom, added aM Mesopotamia, the fer- 
tile province of Mygdonia, and the important 
city of Nisibis,to the crown of Armenia* From 
JVIesopotamia he marched toward Syria, in or- 
der to quell an insurrection that had been raised 
by the widow of Antiochus Pius ;. and afterward 
passed into Phoenice, which, like the neighbour-^ 
ing countries, was compelled to submit to his 
resistless arms. 

The long and uninterrupted series of victories^ 
which rendered the hame of Tigranes formidable 
to iall the princes of Asia, served to stvell his 
own pride, and induce him to regard himself as 
altogether invincibly. Accordingly he assumed 
the haughty title of '^ King of Kings ;" com* 
4;)elled many sovereigns to wait upon him in the 
capacity of menial servants^ and issued imt oiv 
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ders that all foreigners^ addressing him upon 
fmblic affidrsy should stand before the throne 
with their haiids clasped tc^ther, in acknow- 
ledgment of absolute vassalage. 

Mithridates^ having fled from Pontus to the 
court of his son-in-law, in consequence of a sig- 
nal victory obtained by the Romans, and an 
idarming defection among his own troops, met 
with a very cold reception, Tignines refiiang 
either to see or acknowledge him for a relation. 
However, he received a promise of pei^sonal 
protection, and was allowed a table and retinue 
suitable to his quality. Shortly after his arrival, 
Lucullus sent Appius Claudius to demand him 
of Tigranes ; and, in case of refusal, to threaten 
Armenia with immediate war. Tigranes, hav- 
ii^ granted an audience to the ambassador^ 
observed, that he had not himself approved of 
Mithridates*s proceedings; but added, that all 
the work! would condemn him if he delivered so 
near a relation into the hands of- his enemies ; 
and therefore he was resolved to protect him in 
his adverse fortune. Having dismissed Appius 
with this answer, the king caused 2iariuenus» 
prince of the Gordians, to be put to death, tot 
entering into a private alliance with the Romans; 
and sent Mithridates back into Pontus with a 
numerous body of cavalry, in order to make a 
diversion, by raising disturbances in that coun- 
try. 

Lucullus, hearing of the king's rescduticHii 
advanced toward Armenia, at the head of two 
legions and three thousand horse ; whilst Sor* 
natitts remained at Pontus with six thousand 
men, to frustrate the designs of Mithridates. 
Having passed the Euphrates without c^ipo<' 
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Mtion, and entered the enemy's countiy, he sent 
out two detachments, one to besiege a city, 
where the royal concubines and considerable 
treasures were kept ; the other, under the com- 
mand of Sextilius, to block up Tigranocerta, in 
hopes of drawing the king to an engagement. 
But Tigranes, having put to death the scout 
who first informed him of the enemy's arrival, 
marched his troops to Mount Taurus, which he 
appointed for the place of general rendezvous. 

Upon the first report of this movement, Lu- 
cullus dispatched Mursna in pursuit of the king, 
who, being attacked in a disadvantageous post, 
was compelled to save himself by a precipitate 
fiight, whilst his forces were totally routed, and 
Jiis baggage, carriages, &c. became an easy prey 
to Murscna. Sextilius was attended with similar 
Buccess against a large body of Arabians, who 
were marching to join the Armenian army« 
However, Tigranes was soon reinforced by the 
Gordians, Maies, Adiabenians, Albans, Iberi- 
ans, and t>ther neighbouring <nations, who, under 
the opinion that Lucullus designed to ransack 
their country, and [nllage their wealthy temples^, 
unanimously took up arms against the invaders^ 

Lucullus was so fiir from being daunted by 
the formidable appearance of the king's forces, 
who had now increased to twenty thousand arch* 
ers and slingers, fifty-five thousand cavalry, a 
hundred and fifty thousand foot, and thirty-five 
thousand pioneers, that he imniedtately advanced 
to j(»n Sextilius in the siege of Tigranocerta, for 
the express purpose of compelling the enemy to 
hazard a battle. The result was answerable to 
his expectations; for Tigranes, having held a 
ccMincil of war, resolved to relieve his metropcK 
Gg2 
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ii8. before the Romans could receive any fresh 

Pursuant to this resolution, -while LucuUus 
and SextiHus were busily emfdoyed in preparing 
to storm the city, the royal army appeared on 
the neighbouring hilte, and were welcomed with 
reiterated acdamadoRs, t^ the garriscm and in* 
hsybitanis of Tigranocerta, ih^ hills and dales 
echoii^ on all sides, victory ! victory ! Lucid- 
lus perceiving, by the enemy's motions, that 
they designed to give him battle, left Mursna 
with six &u8and in&ntry to carry on the uegej 
and mardied himself with ten thousand foot, «nd 
about a thousand horse, to meet the confederates. 
Whilst he was preparing to ford a river, i^iinch 
parted the two camps, in order to commence the 
attack, one of his officers reminded him that the 
day was mariced. In the calendar, as uiducky, 
the Romans having been defeated on that very 
day by the Cimbrians* But Luctdlus replied, 
without any emotion, ^ It is, therefore, our in- 
dispensable duty to behave with superior gal* 
lantry, that so dismal a day may henceforth be- 
come a day of public rejoicing." 

Having passed the river without opposition, 
Luctillus charged the enemy with such vigour 
and intrepidity, that their right wing was broken 
at the first attack, and the Romans, who had 
dreaded the great disparity of numbers, were so 
animated by the example of their leader, that 
they threw themielves, with irresistible fory, 
upon the astonished Armenians, and soon routed 
them with great slaughter. Tigtanes quitted 
the fidd in the very beginning of the engage* 
ment ; and, having resigned his crown and royal 
robes to his son, whom he met by accident, took 
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Te/bgtj with asnudl body of camhy^ iaoneof 
lus casdes* The young prince detipeved the 
loyidemAgnstoatru^ fnend ; hot he being 
tftkienby theRomuis, they fell into the hands 
of Lucuihis. Such vcpe tiie inequality of nam- 
herS) and extraordinaiy exertions of the Romans 
upon this occasion, 4iiat Andochus, the philoso- 
pher, 8a3rs, the sun never beheld the like ; and 
Ury observes, that the conquerors did not 
equal the tweatiedi part of die Tanqutshed. Phi- 
torch informs us, that, on die side of TigraneS) 
a hundred thousand in&ntry wefc slain, and but 
4bw of the cavalry escaped ; whereas, dF the Ro- 
mans, fire men only were killed, and a hundred 
MHOunded. This accoont, however, is probaMy 
exaggerated, as the Roman troops did not ex* 
ceed eighteen thousand. 

LucuUus, having obtained this important vic- 
tory, marched back from the field of battle to 
Tigranocerta, which he antered, l^ the trea- 
chery of some Greek mercenaries, and despoiled 
of such immense treasures, as enabled him to 
carry on the war without any further expence 
on the part of his republic 

In the meantime, Milhridates, having heard 
of his son-in-law's disaster, hastened to his rehef, 
' and encouraged him to roiew the war. Accord- 
ingly, new forces were levied with aU possible 
expedition, and formidable preparations were 
made against the hitherto successful invaders. 
But these exertions were rendered abortive by 
the vigilance of the Romans, who, in the very 
first engagement, routed the confederate army, 
pursued them all night with great slaughter, 
tMk their chief officers captive, and enriched 
themselves with an immense booty. 
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Finding it impracticable to reduce the city of 
Artaxata^ where Tigranes had left his wife and 
<;hildren,mth the greatest part of his treasures, 
LucuUus marched into the fertile province of 
Mygdonia, and, after some months^ obtained 
possession of the city Nisibis, where he put his 
soldiers into winter quarters. 

Early in the following spring, he prepared to 
take the field against Mithridates and Tigranes, 
who had again invaded Cappadocia* But the 
legions positively refused to fellow him, and 
thus compelled him to remsdn inactive, while 
^e confederates plundered the allies of the Ro- 
man people, and recovered, in great part, the 
countries which had been lately wrested from 
them. About the same time, a party was form- 
ed against him at Rome, and a decree passed, 
whereby he was enjoined to resign the command 
of the army to Pompey* 

Whilst LucuUus set out on his journey to 
Rome, and Pompey assumed the management 
of the war, young Tigranes, prince of Armenia, 
took up arms against his fether, suid, with the 
assistance of Phraates, king of Parthia, com- 
pelled him to retire to the festnesses of the 
mountains. But, on the departure of Phraates 
the rebels were defeated with great slaughter, 
and their leader went over to Pompey. 

Pursuant to the advice of this unnatural 
prince, Pompey led his forces against Artaxata, 
where Tigranes the elder then resided. But the 
king was so dispirited, by a long series of mis- 
fortunes, that, instead of preparing for the de- 
fence of the city, he resolved to put himself into 
the Roman's hands. Accordingly, he set out 
for the enemy's camp, and was met, at some 
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^stance, by a detachment of cavaliyy sent from 
the army to escort him. As he entered the works, 
two of Pompey's lictors informed him he must 
dismount). no person being allowed to enter a 
Roman camp on horseback* Tigranes readily 
quitted his horse, and, unbuckling his swordy 
delivered it into their hands* As soon as Pom- 
pey appeared, he laid aside his diadem, and 
threw himself at his feet ; but the Roman gene- 
ral nosed him from that humiliating posture, put 
the crown i^;ain upon his head, and conducted 
iiim to his tent* 

Next day Tigranes was restored by the con- 
queror, to the kingdom of Armenia with the 
greatest part of Mesopotamia ; and his son was 
invested with the government of the provinces 
of Gordyene and Sophene : but the treasures 
that were kept in the latter were adjudged, to 
his fether, to enable him to pay a fine of six 
thousand talents, which Pompey had imposed 
on him, for committing unproipoked hostilities 
aguinst the Romans. Tigranes, the younger^ 
beii^ thus disappointed in his avaricious desire, 
endeavoured to make his escape, and afterward 
solicited the inhabitants of Sophene to withhold 
the royal treasures* Pompey was so highly in- 
censed at these intrigues, that he caused him to 
be put in chains, and soon after sent him prisoner 
to Rome. 

Tigranes the elder, being restored to his pa* 
temal kingdom, cheerfully yielded the provinces 
of Syria, Cilicia, and Cappadocia, to the Ro- 
mans, and made such large presents to Pompey, 
and fldl the officers of his army, as gained him 
the title of an ally of the Roman republic* He 
afterward waged an unsuccessful war with the 
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Parthians, and would have been driven from hi» 
throne, had not Pompey interposed, and medi- 
ated a peace. Impressed with gratitude for 
this and various other important services, he 
considered himself bound to maintain a strict 
friendship with the Romans ; insomuch, that he 
not only refused to succour Mithridates, after 
he had been defeated by Pompey, near Mount 
Stella, but ev^n offered a considerable reward 
to any one who should put him to death. The 
latter part of his reign was disturbed by the 
rebellion of his second son, Sariaster ; but the 
revolt was soon crushed by the interference of 
the Romans, and Tigranes (Ued peaceably in the 
eighty-fifth year of his age, leaving the crown of 
Armenia to his son Artuasdes* 

Artuasdes had no sooner assumed the 
^' J"* reins of government, than he projected 
' the subjugation of Media, in consequence 
of a private grudge which he bore to Artavas- 
des, king of &at country ; but, as he was un* 
ablgiijlo accomplish this design without some 
powerful as«stance, he advised Marc Antony^ 
as he was marching against the Parthians, to 
invade Media, offering to conduct him thither 
in person, and to assist him with all his forces. 
Antony readily embraced this proposal; but 
the Armenian, being privately reconciled to 
Artavasdes, led the Roman army a long way 
about, over such steep mountains, and through 
such bad roads, that they were necessitated to 
leave most of their baggage and warlike en- 
gines behind. However, this treachery was no 
sooner discovered, than Artuasdes was loaded 
with chains, stripped of his treasuresi and re* 
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•erved to grace the triumph of Matx; Antony at 
Alexandria* 
„ ^ Upon the first report of the king's cap- 

' ' tivity, the Armenians placed their crown 
on the head of his eldest son, Artaxias ; 
but he was defeated in a pitched battle by the Ro«» 
mans, and compelled to take shelter among the 
Parthians. Here, however, he raised a formida- 
ble party of adherents, with whose assistance he 
recovered his paternal kingdom ; but he did not 
long enjoy the regal dignity ; being driven from 
the throne by Archelaus, king of Cappadocia, 
and Claudius Tiberius Nero, afterwards emperor 
of Rome* 

Tiberius, having dethroned this prince, bes- 
towed the sovereignty upon Tigranes, a younger 
brother, placing the diadem on his head with his 
own hand, and honouring him with the title of a 
friend of the Roman people. However, he had 
not long held the sceptre, before Tiberius accused 
him of holding a private correspondence with the 
enemies of the republic, and caused him to be 
put to death* He is said to have been succeeded 
by his sons ; but, as the Armenian kings were 
now mere deputies of the Roman governors, no- 
thing worthy notice is recorded of their reigns* 

After the demise of Tigranes and his sons, the 
Armenian crown was conferred, by Augustus, 
iipon Artuasdes, supposed by some writers to 
have been the son of Artaxias the second ; but 
the Armenians refused to submit to his authori- 
ty, and called in Phraates, chusing to live in sub- 
jection to the Parthians, rather than to the Ro- 
mans* However, on the approach of a Roman 
army under the command of Caius, Phraates 
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retired iDto liisown oountry, and AHxiasd^ wat 
restored to the throne. 

On die death of Artuaadesy Tigtanes sent an 
fimbassy to Ait^ustus, begging of him the king* 
dam of Armenia. As his letter ivas wfitten in 
die Blast modest style, Augustus accepted his 
presents, and enjoined him to wait upon Caios, 
who mis at that time in Syria* But Tigranes, 
trusting radier to his swonl than the emperor's 
faeaevoleace, raised a numerals body of tnx>p8, 
and made himadf master of great part of Arme^ 
nia. Oakis, howerer, marched toward him with 
audi rapidity, and acted with audi vigilance, that 
he was soon expelled, and a Mede, called Ario» 
bareanes was, at &e requist of the Armenians, 
invested with the government* 

AiiobarEanes performed nothing worthy no* 
tice* He was succeeded by Vonones, whom the 
Armenians elected to the regal dignity, after he 
had been driven from the kingdom of Partlua, 
whddi Augustus had bestowed upon him. Vo- 
nones was soon compelled to rdinquish his hew 
dotrnnions to Ofodes, son of Artabanus, king of 
Parthia* Orodes viras, shortly after, vanqui^ed 
by Germanious, and obliged to abandon the 
crown to Zeno, the son of Polemcxi, king of Pon** 
tus, who, after his accesaon, was cidled Artaxias. 
This prince enjoyed the government peaceably 
during sixteen years, and was succeeded by Ar^ 
saoes, whom his &ther Artabanus sent to invade 
Armeniai Arsaces made himself master of the 
kingdom, but he was assasanated, in the first 
year of lids reign, by his own servants ; and the 
Parthians being agun chased from tiie country, 
Tiberius bestowed the crown iqxm Mitbridates 
Iberus. 
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This prince had scarcely ascended the throne, 
before Artabamis invaded Armenia the third 
time, and reduced a conuderable part of it, ia 
open defiance to the menaces of Tiberius ; but 
on his attempting to penetrate into Syria, the 
governor of that province rushed upon him with 
a povTerfol army, and compelled him not only 
to check his progress, but to abandon his 
new conquests. On the death of Tiberius, MI- 
thridates Iberus was sent in chains to Rome, by 
order of Caligula, and there kept prisoner, till 
Claudius obtained the empire, and set him at 
liberty. During the captivity of Mithridates, 
the Parthians had seized on most of the for- 
tresses in Armenia ; but these were soon reco- 
vered, with the assistance of the Romans, and 
IMithridates was again put in possession of the 
throne. 

The same ill fortime, which had persecuted 
Mithridates on his first accession, still pursued 
him with unrelenting fiiry, and embittered aU 
his pleasures ; for whilst he triumphed over his 
avowed enemies, and congratulated himself on 
his emancipation fix>m a galling confinement, 
his own brother, Pharasmenes, sent his son, at 
the head of a powerful army, to invade Arme- 
nia, under pretence that Mithridates had dis- 
suaded the Romans from assisting him agsunst 
the Albanians. 

This unexpected irruption, together with the 
defection of several Armenian noblei^ excited so 
stmig an alarm in the breast of the king, that 
he shut himself up in the costie of Gomeas, 
which had been always considered impregnable, 
and was defended by a Roman garrison. How- 
ever, the unfortunate monarch was betrayed by 

Vol. VIIL H h 
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the governor into the hands of his iniquitous ne- 
phew, Rhadamistus, who, after solemnizing a 
treaty of fnendship with the most sacred oaths 
and sacrifices, caused him to be put to death,* 
together with his unoffending children* 

Rhadamistus, having by this nefarious action^ 
cut off the whole &raily of Mithridates, took 
possession of the throne of Armenia : but he 
was not permitted to enjoy the regal dignity with- 
out disturbance ; for Tiridates,t resolving to as- 
sert the ancient right of his femily to the usurp- 
ed kingdom, marched at the head of a powerftil 
army, into Armenia ; made himself master of 
Artaxata, Tigranocerta, and some other places 
of importance ; and compelled the regicide to 
retire to the extremity of the country. How- 
ever, the severity of the weather, and a great 
scarcity of provisions, compelled the Parthians 
to abandon their enterprise, and, consequently, 
enabled Rhadamistus to recover his abdicated 
territories* 

The spirit of disaffection, which most of 
the Armenians had shown at the approach 'of 
Tiridates, enfiamed Rhadamistus widi the most 
ungovernable fury, and induced him to commit 
many acts of tyranny upon his return. Here- 
upon a number of conspirators provided them- 
selves with arms, secured the body guards, and 
invested tRe palace, with a design to revenge the 

* Rhadambtus, havin? sworn that his Tincle should not 
receive any injury at h's liands, cither from the sword or 
poison, caused the unhappy king and his consort to be 
pressed to death. Their young children also underwent 
the same fate, because they bewailed the misfortune of 
t^eir parents. 

f Tiridates if as brother to Vologeses, king of Parthia. 
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fiite of the unhai^y Mithridates ; but both the 
usurper, and his wife 2^nobia, made their escape 
«n horseback* Zenobia being pregnant^ and 
finding herself unable to keep up with her hus- 
band, earnestly entreated him to deliver her, by 
an honourable death, from the horrors of cap- 
tivity. At first he embraced her with great ten- 
derness, and encouraged her to sustain the &- 
tigue of flight a little longer ; but, at length, per- 
ceiving that she was ready to &int, and drea^ng 
lest she might &21 into the hands of the enemy, 
he wounded her desperately with his scimitar; 
threw her body into the Araxes ; and pursued 
his flight with all possible speed till he arrived at 
Ibeiia. In the mean time, some shepherds, find- 
ing the queen's body floating near the shore, with 
manifest signs of life, and presuming, from her 
appearance that she was a person of considerable 
rank, bound up her wound, and carried her to 
Artaxata ; whence she was sent to Tiridates, who 
received her with all the respect due to her situa- 
tion and misfortunes. 

Shortly after this transaction, Rhadamistus 
returned to Armenia, at the head of a powerfijl 
body of Iberians ; but was again driven out by 
the Parthians. However, that people being 
^liged to return home, on account of some do- 
mestic dissensions, Armenia was the fourth time 
invaded by the restless usurper; and, in the 
same year, recovered by Tiridates. At length 
the Armenians, beuig continually harassed, and 
kept in a state of perpetual alarm, sent an em- 
bassy to Rome, complaining of their unhappy 
situation, and entreating the emperor Nero to 
give them a king, under whose protection they 
might enjoy the blessings of peace. Hereupcn 
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Domidus Corbuk) was appointed to settle &e 
affairs of Armenia, and, early in the following 
s^ning, invaded the country ; but could not 
draw Tiridates to an engagement, though his 
army was more numerous than that of the Ro- 
mans. He therefore divided his forces, ordering 
his several lieutenants to fidl at once upon dif- 
ferent quarters, and Greeting king Antiochus 
to attack that part which bordered on his domi- 
nions. Pharasmenes, king of Iberia, having 
caused his son Rhadamistus to be put to deatli, 
and thereby freed himself from all dread of in- 
testine commotions, ravaged such tracts of Ar- 
menia as lay contiguous to his kingdom ; and 
the Insechians possessed themselves of several 
fortresses, whence they continually infested such 
as adhered to the Parthians. 

Tiridates, being thus encompassed on every 
side, sent ambassadors to expostulate with Cor- 
bulo on the injustice of driving him from a king- 
dom which had long been enjoyed by his an- 
cestors. He also proposed an interview with 
the Roman general ; but these measures proving 
c^ no avail, the enemy carried on his designs with 
such eSLtraordinary vigilance and success, thaty 
in a short time, the fort of Volandum, with three 
castles of importance, were taken by storm ; the 
city of Artaxata was rased to the ground ; the 
inhabitants of Tigranocerta threw open their 
gates ta the victorious army; and the whole 
country was completely subdued. 

Upon the reduction of Armenia, Nero be- 
stowed the sovereignty upon Tigranes,* who, 

• This Tigranes was the son of Alexander (who was put. 
to death by his father Herod the Great,) and of Olaphira, 
daughter of Archelaus, king of Cappadocia. 
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llkaving resided many years at Rome in quality 
of a hostage, was entirtly devoted to the Ron: an 
interest, and assumed no more power than if he 
had been one of their deputies. Several parts 
of Armenia were bestowed on the neighbouring 
lungs, as a reward for their services against 1 iri* 
dates and tlie Parthians ; and a guard of a tliou- 
sand legionary soldiers, three cohorts, and two 
bodies of cavalry, were bestowed upon the new 
monarch, to support him in the maintenance nf 
ids authority. 

Meanwhile Vologeses, having sent an unsuc* 
cessful embassy to Rome on behalf of his bro- 
ther, made a peace with the Hyrcanians, and 
marched, at the head of a formidable army, to- 
ward Syrid 4 but, finding the hanks of the Eu- 
phrates carefully guarded by Corbulo, he aban- 
doned the design of invading that province, and 
turned all his efforts upon Armenia, whither Cs- 
sennius Pa&tus had marched with two legions to 
the assistance of Tigranes. Here he besieged 
the Romans in their winter quarters, till Pstus, 
dreading the consequence of resistance, agreed 
to deliver up all the Armenian stores and for- 
tresses, and actually withdrew his forces into 
Cappadocia. 

After this traasac^n, Vologeses sent ambas- 
sadors to CorbulO) desiring him to withdraw his 
garrisons from the banks of the Euphrates, and 
let the river remain, as formerly, Uie common 
boundary to both empires* This request be- 
ing granted, on condition that all the Parthian 
garrison should evacuate Armenia, the inhabi- 
tants of the long-contested country, were left to 
their own disposal, for Tigranes died soon aJEter 
ihe invasion of the Parthians. . 

H h 2 
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Eariy in the ensuing spring, however, Cort>t]ilo 
assembled all his forces, and infused such terror, 
by his approach, into the breasts of the Arme- 
nians, that Tiridiates deemed it advisable to re- 
quest a cessation of arms, and to appoint a con- 
ference with the Roman general. These pro- 
posals being accepted, Tiridates expressed his 
wish of compromising all differences by treaty, 
rather than by force of arms, and consented to 
travel to Rome, in order to receive the sove- 
reignty from the hands of Cassar. Accordingly, 
he resigned the diadem before Nero's statue, 
offered sacrifices according to the custom of the 
Romans, and set out for 5ie emperor's metro- 
polis, where he was received with the utmost 
magnificence, and entertained at the expence of 
six thousand pounds a day. 

On the day appointed for the inauguration, 
Nero appeared at the rostra, sitting in a curule 
chair, attired with a splendid habit, and sur- 
rounded by his guards, with their ensigns dis- 
played, and their colours flying. Tiridates, ap- 
proaching the emperor's seat, prostrated him- 
self on the ground ; but Nero immediately 
raised, and honoured him with a kiss. He then 
preferred his petition concerning the kingdom of 
Armenia, and received the £adem from the 
hands of the emperor, who now conducted him 
to the theatre, placed him at his right hand, and 
entertained him with incredible magnificence. 
At length, Tiridates took leave of his benefac- 
tor, and returned to his own kingdom, hjaving 
received nearly eight hundred thousand pounds 
to defray the expences of his journey; and ob- 
tained permission to employ such Roman bull- 
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Aen and artificers as he thought fit to rebuild 
the city of Artaxata. 

From this period Tiridates continued in strict 
alliance with the Romans, who assisted him in 
repelling the Albani, whose success against the 
king of the Medes prompted them to invade 
Armenia at the head of a numerous army. He 
enjoyed the regal dignity nine years after his re- 
turn from Rome, and was succeeded by several 
princes, who held the crown as homagers to the 
Roman empire* 

In the reign of Trajan the ancient kingdom of 
Armenia was reduced to the form of a province ; 
but it soon recovered its liberty, and was govern- 
ed by its own kings in the reign of Constantine 
the Great. Shortly after the accession of Justin 
the second, it was conquered by the Saracens, 
and held under their dominion till the Turks 
possessed themselves of this country, and gave 
it the name of Turcomania. The Armenians 
shook off the yoke, whilst their conquerors were 
employed in the invasion of Persia, and elected 
kings of their own, by whom they were governed 
till they were again subdued by Occadan, first 
Chamof the Tartars. Neither does this con- 
quest appear to have extirpated the race of Ar- 
menian kings, for mention is made of one Hd- 
thon, sumamed the Armenian, who reigned 
some time afler,'andw;ent in person to treat with 
Mongo, the great Cham of Tartary, concerning 
the afiairs of his kingdom ; and in the English 
chronicles we read of Leo, king of Armenia, 
who visited the court of Richard the second, for 
the purpose of imploring assistance against the 
Turks, by whom he had been driven from the 
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throne* Ussan Cassanes, succeeding to the croim 
of ^ersia in the year h472 of the Christian ara, 
made Armenia a province of that empire ; in 
which state it continued till the year 1522, when 
Selim the second annexed it to the Turkish do- 
minions. 

SECTION IL 
ARMENIA MINOR. 

THIS country, which before <he revolt of 
Zadrlades and Artaxias, constituted part 
of Cappadocia, was bounded on the east by the 
Euphrates, separating it from Armenia Major ; 
on the south by Mount Taurus, parting it from 
Cilicia ; and on the west and north by a long 
chain of mountains, called in different places 
Mons Scordiscus, Amanus and Antitaurus form- 
ing the frontiers toward Cappadocia. 

In the time of the Romans, Armenia Minor 
was divided into four provinces, viz. Laviana, 
Mariana, Aravena, and Melitene, each of which 
contained several cities ; but those of chief note 
were Melitene, situated in the province of that 
name, and the metropolis of the kingdom ; 
•Gamace, a strong and well fortified town, men- 
tioned by Tacitus ; and Nicopolis, built by 
Pompey, in commemoration of a s^nal victory 
obtained over Tigranes the Great. The descrip- 
tion of the Armenians in the former section is 
strictly applicable to the inhabitants of Armenia 
Minor ; and the face of the country is much the 
same, excepting the valleys, which are crowned 
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with grapes and olives equal in quality to those 
of Greece. 

Zadriades, having raised himself to the gran- 
deur and authority of a monarch, as we have al* 
ready shown in the history of Armenia Major, 
maintained his usurped honours by forming a 
strict alliance with the Roman Republic. His 
descendants held the kingdom till the reign of 
Tigranes,* the first king of Armenia Major, by 
whom Artanes, the last male of this race, was 
slain in battle. Tigranes being expelled from 
this country by the Romans, Pompey bestowed 
the crown upon Dejotarus,t tetrarch of Galatia, 
for his remarkable attachment to the republic, 
and his eminent services, during the Mithridatic 
war. 

Dejotarus proved extremely serviceable to Ci- 
cero in the Cicilian war, his troops being accus- 
tomed to the Roman exercise. In the civil war 
he espoused the cause of Pompey, and acted 
with uncommon bravery at the battle of Phar- 
salia ; but whilst he was fighting on behalf of 
his fiiend, his own territories were invaded and 
over-run by Phamaces, king of Pontus. How- 
ever, Julius CsBsar, having generously pardoned 
his warm-hearted opponent, chased the invaders 

* As no mention is made of the intermediate kings, it it. 
probable they performed nothing worthy of record. 

f This prince lived on terms of the strictest intimacy 
with Sylla, Lucullus, Pompey, Murena, Cicero, Cato, and 
Brutus ; and always expressed so extraordinary a zeal for 
the welfare of the Roman senate and people, that Pompey 
used to say, of all their friends Dejotarus was the most 
hearty, of all their allies the most sincere, and the only 
one on whom they could place an entire dependance; 
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out of Armenia Minor, and restored him to his 
throne* 

, Some time after this transaction^ Dejotarus 
was accused) at Rome, of conspiring against the 
life of Caesar, but he was cleared by Cicero, who 
made an oration upon the occasion, and deli- 
vered it at Cssar's house. The vile calumniator 
was no other than the king*s son-in-law, who was 
doomed to expiate his crime by death, and his 
castle was utterly demolished. 

Upon the death of Csesar, Dejotarus sent a 
body of troops to the assistance of Brutus, but 
the commander, Amyntas, marched directly to 
Antony's camp, as if he had been ordered thi- 
ther by the king. Accordingly when Binitus 
was defeated, Dejotarus was permitted to retain 
his kingdom : and the tetrarchy of Galatia, after 
his death, was bestowed upon Amyntas. This 
prince is said to have enjoyed a remarkably long 
reign, and is supposed, by some authors, to have 
survived his son. 

Dejotarus the Second, reigned conjunctly with 
his father, and appears to have been equally zea- 
lous for the Roman interest, having been edu- 
cated by Cato, and enjoying the unreserved 
fnendship of Cicero, who committed his two 
sons to his care during the Cilician war. 

On the demise of this prince, his family being 
extinct, the Idngdom was given first to Artu- 
asdes, king of Media, and afterward to Polemon^ 
king of Pontus. After this period it was suc- 
cessively governed by Archelaus of Cappadocia ; 
Cotys, of Bosporus ; Aristobulus, great grand- 
son to Herod the Great, and Tigranes his near 
relation : but the last of these dying without 
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hsuei Armenia Minor was reduced to the form 
of a Roman province, and continued in tliat state 
tiU it was subjected, on the division of the em- 
pire, to the emperors of the East. On the de- 
cline of their power it was successfully invaded 
by the Persians ; and at length became a prey to 
the Turks, who have given it the name of Ge- 
-nech) and stiU retain it in their possession* 
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CAPPADOCIANS. 



I^APPADOCIA, properly so caUed, is Aixiy 
^ ated between the thirty-eiglith and fiarty- 
first degrees of north latitude, being bounded by 
Pontus on the north, by the Euphrates and part 
of Armenia Minor on the east, by Laconia on 
the south, and by Galatia on the west. It pro- 
duces excellent wines, and several sorts of fruit ; 
also crystal, jasper, alabaster, and onyx stone. 
In andent times it abounded with mines of silver, 
brass, and iron ; and was peculiarly £imous for 
an excellent breed of horses. 

The principal towns in Cappadocia, noticed 
by ancient historians, are Mazaca or Eusebia, 
the metropolis, called afterwards Csesarea, in ho- 
nour of Augustus; Comana, called Comana 
Cappadocia, to distinguish it from another city 
of the same name in Pontus ; Nyssa, in Chris- 
tian times, the see of Gregory Nyssenus, bro- 
ther to St. Basil ; Archelais, so denominated 
from one of the Cappadocian kings ; Cabista, 
mentioned by Cicero in his elegant epistles ; and 
Pterium, &mous for the victory of Cyprus, which 
was attended with the destruction of the Lydian 
monarchy. 

The early ages of this nation are veiled by such 
impenetrable clouds, that it is impossible to speak 
of them with any degree of confidence. How- 
ever, it appears extremely probable that the 
country was peopled by the descendants of To- 
garmah, the last son of Corner. In later times 
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it was subject to the crown <^ Lydia> and, afiter, 
the defeat of Croesus, passed iuto the hands of 
the Persians^ who beirtowed it on Phaniaces far 
an act of extraordinary bravery. On the imipr 
tion of the Macedonians it was changed into the 
form of a province ; but Ariarathes III. con- 
trived to reinstate himself in the sovereignty, 
which he transmitted to his posterity. On the 
extinction of the royal family of Phamaces, 
Ariobarzanes was elected to fill the throne, and 
was succeeded by two of his sons ; but on their 
demise, aperson was invested with the govern- 
ment, who, having incurred the displeasure of 
Tiberius, brought destruction upon himself^ and 
had the mortification to see his kingdom reduced 
to a Roman province. 

The religion of the ancient Cappadocians 
seems to have been much the same with that of 
the Persians. They had, however, magnificent 
temples consecrated to Bellona, Apollo Catanius, 
Jupiter, and Diana Persica ; and the fanes of 
Diana at Diospolis, and of Anias in Zela, were 
regarded by them with the most profound vene- 
ration. In the latter were tendered all oaths in 
matters of great importance, and the chief 
among the priests was no ways inferior in riches, 
power, or dignity, to any in the kingdom. 

Of their laws no system is extant, nor can we 
speak with accuracy of their commerce ; but as 
tiiey carried on a considerable trade in horses, it 
is probable they supplied the neighbouring na- 
tions with the other valuable commodities of 
their country. 

The first king of Cappadocia noticed by his- 
torians is Phamaces, who received the diadem, 
together with the princess Atossa, for having 

Vol. VIII. I i 
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saved Cyras the Great from a furious lion, which 
attacked him in hunting. Xenophon speaks of 
this personage under the name of Ariteus, and 
affirms that he perished in an unsuccessful war 
against the Hyrcanians* 

Of the succeeding monarchs little worthy no- 
tice is recorded, till the accession of Ariarathes 
VI., who was sumamed Philopator, from the 
filial afiPection he evinced toward his fiither. 
This prince took the most prudent steps for the 
preservation of his hereditary dignities^ by form- 
ing a strict alliance with Rome, and warmly es- 
pousing the cause of justice. He restored Mi- 
throbarzanes, prince of Armenia Minor, to his 
father's kingdom, without any interested de- 
sign ; and had, by that generous act, nearly in- 
volved himself in a war with the Armenians. 
However, the impending danger was warded off 
by the mediation of the Roman legates ; and 
the Cappadocian expressed his gratitude, by pre* 
senting the senate with a crown of gold, and a 
voluntary tender of future services. 

Ariarathes having refused to accept the hand 
of the princess of -Syria, as offered by Deme- 
trius Sotcr, found himself invaded by a formi- 
dable ai*my, under the command of Demetrius^ 
and one Orophernes, who pretended to be the 
lawful heir of Cappadocia. Eumenes, king of 
Pergamus, immediately marched to the relief of 
the alarmed prince ; but the confederate armies 
were oveithrown with great slaughter, and Ari- 
arathes was compelled to abandon his kingdom* 
However, before the conclusion of the year« At- 
tains, brother to the king of Pergamus, chased 
the usurper from the tbix)ne, and restored Ari- 
arathes to his former station* 
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Upon the expulsion of Orophemes, the ^ >^ 
king sent to demand of the Prienians four j^g' 
hundred talents, which that rebel had de- 
posited in their city, and on their refusing to de- 
tiver them up, he entered their territories with 
fire and sword, expecting to terrify them into 
compliance. But the Prienians resolutely refus- 
ed to betray their trust, and at length found 
means to restore the sum to its rightful owner, 
though they were reduced to the utmost extre- 
mities by the closeness and vigour of the siege. 
To revenge this affront, Ariaratibes threatened to 
destroy their name and residence. But, being 
enjoined by the Romans to raise the siege, he 
drew off his forces, and marched into Syria, 
where he joined Alexander Epiphanes, and ob- 
tained a decisive victory over Demetrius Soter. 
' Some years after this event, he assisted the 
Romans in a war against Aristonicus, and was 
slain in the same Imttle which proved fatal to 
p. Crassus, proconsul of Asia, and the Roman ar- 
my. He left six sons by his queen Laodice, on- 
whom the Romans bestowed Cilicia and Lycao^ 
nia. Laodice, dreading the authority of these 
children, dispatched five of them by poison, and 
deigned to exterminate the family, but the 
youngest was happily conveyed beyond the reach 
of her unnatural cruelty. This monster of ini- 
quity was soon afterwards put to death by the ex- 
asperated Cappadodans : and the young prince 
was invested with his paternal crown. 
• Shortly after his elevation to the throne of his 
ancestors, Ariarathes VII. espoused Laodice, 
daughter to Mithridates the Great, in hopes of 
forming a powerful alliance against his compe- 
titor, the king of Bithynia* But Mithridatesi 
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alike regatdless of friendship And affinit)r, caused 
him to he poisoned) and then seized the crown, 
under pretence of d^ndingthe Ci^padocians 
from the usurpation of Nicomedes, tUl the chil- 
dren of Ariarathes should be in a condition to as- 
sume the reins of government. This artifice 
i¥as attended with complete success, and the 
Cappadocians expressed their thanks to the king 
of Pontus for lus friendly interference* But, on 
his refusing to give up the kingdom to the law- 
ful heir, they unanimously rose in arms, drove 
out all his garrisons, and placed their sceptre in 
the hands of Ariara^tes VIIL the eldest son of 
their deceased monarch. 

The young king had scarcely assumed the in- 
signia of royalty, before he found himself en- 
gaged in a war with the King of Bithynia ; and 
Mithridates, by a master-stroke of policy, march- 
ed to the relief of his nephew. However, he 
soon afterward found a pretence tf » quarrel vnth 
htm, and accordingly led a numerous army into 
his dominions, but, perceiving that Ariarathes 
was prepared for his reception, he determined to 
gain that by treachery to which his force was un- 
equal, and actually assassinated the unsuspecting 
prince at a conference in sight of both armies. 
This ne&rious action overwhelmed the Cappado- 
cians with such dismay, that they immeduitely 
dispersed in the utmost disorder, and gave the 
murderer an opportunity of securing the king* 
dom. However, he did not long enjoy his ac- 
quisition, for the Cappadocians, unable to bear 
the excessive tyranny of his prefects, shook off 
the dishonourable yoke, and recalled the king's 
brother, who had retired into the province of 
Asia. 
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Ariarathes the IXth was scarcely proclaiined» 
before Mithridates inarched a formidable army 
into his dominions, defeated him with a dread* 
fol slaughter, and compelled him to abandon his 
lawful inheritance. This unjust proceeding took 
such effect upon the spirits of Ariarathes, that 
he soon after died of grief ; and his crown was 
bestowed upon the son of Midiridates, a boy of 
eight years old. At this juncture Nicomedes 
Philopator raised up a pretender to the throne 
of Cappadocia, and took such artful measures 
for the accomplishment of his design, that the Ro- 
man senate were deceived, and assured the im- 
postor of their warmest protection. But Mith- 
ridates having discovered the plot to the Ro- 
mans, both Cappadocia and Paphlagobia were 
declared free. As, however, the Cappadocians 
would not consent to the abolition of royalty, 
the senate gave them permission to choose a king 
of their own nation ; and an election ensyed, in 
which th^ public choice fell on Ariobarzanes, an 
approved and steady friend of the Roman re- 
public* 

The newly elected monarch was soon attacked 
by Tigranes, king of Armenia Major, who de- 
feated his forces, and chased him fix>m the 
throne. But, having engaged the Romans to es- 
pouse his cause, he soon returned with Sylla, and 
took possession of his dominions. Twice after 
this event was Tigranes dispossessed, and twice 
restored by the senate. At length, being ad- 
vanced in years, and fatigued with the cares of 
government, he resigned the crown to his son, 
Ariobarzanes, in presence of Pompey, and de- 
voted the remainder of his life to domestic ease. 

Ariobarzanes II* approved himself worthvi 
I i 2 
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on all occasions, of the friendship of Rome ; and 
is said to have rendered some important ser* 
vices to CicerO) whilst he was proconsul of Ci* 
licia. He was derived of his kingdom by 
Phamaces, king of Pontus, but restored by the 
exertions of Julius Caesar, and honoured with 
the most lively maiks of fHendship by the se- 
nate* After tbe death of his bene&ctor he re« 
fused to take up arms on behalf of Cassius and 
Brutus, who, therefore, invaded his dommions, 
mid caused him to be put to death. 

Of Ariobarzanes III. brother of the deceased 
king, we have no pai^cular account) except that 
he was deprived of his kingdom and Hfe by 
Marc Antony, and succeeded by Archelaus, the 
son of Glaphyra.* 

In the civil war between Augustus and An- 
tony, Archelaus espoused die cause of the latter; 
but at the intercession of his subjects he was par- 
doned by the victor, and received into favour 
by Hercxl the Great, king of Judea. However, 
in the reign of Tiberius, he was summoned to 
appear before the senate, and was there accused 
of such heinous crimes,t that he fell a victim to 
unconquerable grief, and his Idngdom was re- 
duced to the form of a Roman province. 

• Glaphyra is represented as a woman of extraordinary 
beauty, but of a licentious disposition, who, havine ingra- 
tiated herself into the favour of Antony, obtained die king- 
dom of Cappadocia for lier son. 

f It seems that the crimes laid to his charge were mere 
fictions invented by Tiberius, who had conceived an im- 
placable hatred against him for his behaviour during the 
life of Caius Csesar, the presumptive heir of the empire. 
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THE dt]r of Pergamus havini^ been already 
noticed as belonging to Mysia, it is only 
requisite to add) in this ^ce, the history of the 
Pcrgamian monarchs, who made a considerable 
figure among the princes of Asia^ and proved 
extremely servicesible to the Romans in aU their 
Asiatic wars* 

The founder of the kingdom of Perga- ^ ^ 
mus was Philetaerus, a Paphlagonian eu- ^g^ ' 
nuch, of mean descent, whio seized on the 
castle of Pergamus, which had been committed 
to his care, by Lysimachus, king of Thrace, 
and appropriated the royal treasures, there depo- 
sited, to his own use. With the assistance of a 
numerous body of mercenaries, he kept posses- 
si<Mi of his new territory till the eightieth year of 
his age, when he died, and left the government 
to his Imther. 

£umenes had no sooner obtsdned the supreme 
authority, than he resolved to make use of the 
dissensions that prevailed among the Seleucidse, 
and, accordingly, made himself master of a con- 
siderable part of Asia. However, he did not 
long enjoy the fruits of his conquest, for he 
died, soon after his chief victory, of immode- 
rate drinking, in the twenty-second jear of his 
reign. 

Upon the demise of Eumenes, Attalus ^ ^ 
the First succeeded to the sovereignty, j^'^j^ 
and assumed the name of king, which 
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does not seem to have been us6d by his predeces- 
sors. He not only refused to pay any tribute to 
the Gaulsy but, in the very beginning of his 
reigo, defeated them in a pitched battle, and 
ch^ed them ignominiously from his territories, 
"f his success emboldened him to lead his forces 
into the Asiatic provinces on this side Mount 
Taurus, which he subdued with little difficulty* 
But he was soon driven from these acquisitions 
by Seleucus, and his grand&ther Achscus, who 
stripped him of all his dominions, and closely- 
invested his metropolis. From this (^lemma 
Attains extricated himself, by conciliating the 
friendship of the Gauls, who had settled in 
Thrace ; and, after recovering all the cities and 
provinces which had been recently wrested from 
him, he led his troops into Ionia ; prevailed on 
the inhabitants of Cuma Smyrna and Phocaoa 
to submit to his authority ; received the sub- 
missions of the Teians, Colophonians, and Car- 
senes ; and advanced to the banks of the Megis- 
tus, where he received submissive or congratu- 
latory embassies fix>m all the neighbouring na- 
tions. Here, the Gauls refusing to pursue their 
march, on account of an eclipse of the moon, 
his progress was impeded, and he was compel- 
led to return to Pergamus, where he received 
the Roman legate, Lxvius, with extraoidinary 
magnificence, and formed an alliance with the 
republic, which fully secured him in all his 
possessions. He espoused the cause of Rome 
with uncommon vigour against Philip of Mace-^ 
don, and died of an apoplexy, which seized him 
at Thebes, in Boeotia, whilst he was haranguing 
the people upon the necessity of uniting with the 
Romans against that ambitious monarch. In 
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Qte midst of his discourse^ he £bll down speech- 
less ; but, on the recovery of his senses, he re- 
quested to be carried, by sea, to Pergamus, 
vliere he expired shortly after his arrival, in the 
seventy-second year of his ag«, and the forty- 
third of his reign* He was a generous patron 
of literature and leamed men ; and is said to 
have sentenced the grammarian, Daphidas, to 
be thrown headlong from a rock, for speaking 
disrespectfully of Homer. He also applied him- 
self to literary pursuits, and wrote several books, 
which are occasionally quoted by Strabo, Pliny^ 
and Artemidorus* 

This prince was succeededby his eldest ^ q 
son, Eumenes, who renewed the alliance ,' g ' 
his father had made with Rome, and em- 
braced every opportunity of signalizing himself 
on behalf of that republic. He declined accept- 
ing the daughter of Antiochus the Great in map- 
riage, and sent an embassy to acqusdnt the senate 
vddi all the motions of that ambitious potentate. 
He afterward assisted the Romans with his own 
troops and vessels, and served as commander on 
board the Roman fleet, in concert with C. Livius 
Salinator, in which capacity he acquired great 
credit, by his prudent conduct and determined 
bravery. 

Whilst the king was thus employed in the ser- 
vice of the Romans abroad, his own affairs were 
^rown into confusion by the contrivance of 
Antiochus, who invaded his territories, and even 
sent his son Seleucus to lay siege to his capital. 
However, on the return of Eumenes, the invader 
was obliged to retreat with the utmost precipi- 
tation ; and, being soon afterward defeated at 
the battle of I^agnesia, Was compelled to pay 
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four.hundred talents, and a certain quantity of 
com, to the king of Pergamus, for the losses he 
had sustained during the war. 

Eumenes, having received, as a remuneration 
from the Romans, all the countries on this ^de 
Mount Taurus, which formeriy bdonged to An- 
tiochus, with some other provinces between the 
mountain and the River Mseander, was soon 
obliged to implore their assistance against Pru- 
sias, king of Bithynia, who, in concert with 
Hannibal, invaded his dominions, and defeated 
him in a naval engagement, with cmisiderable 
loss. The Romans readily undertook to espouse 
the cause of their fedthful ally, and ambassadors 
were immediately sent out to effect a mediation 
between the contending monarchs. Their ge- 
nerous purpose was soon effected, and Pruaias 
even consented to deliver up Hannibal to the 
Romans ; but that general, percming his dan- 
ger, had recourse to a deleterious poti<»i, and 
thus eluded the fury of his enemies. 

Eumenes being happily delivered from his ap- 
prehensions on this account, and having obtained 
a decisive victory over Phamaces, king of Pon- 
tus, and the Asiatic Gauls^ who had invaded 
aome part of his territories, entered into an alli- 
ance with Antiochus, prince of Syria, (whom 
Heliodorus vrithheld from his hereditary digni- 
ties,) and placed him on the throne of his ances- 
tors. About the same time, ambassadors were 
sent to Rome, in order to complain of Eumenes, 
fi>r making frequent inroads into their continen- 
tal territories : but, as the king himself visited 
Rome at the same time, to g^ve the senate some 
important information respecting Perses, king 
of Macedon^ and as the Riiodians had offended 
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the Romans, by conveying Laodice, the daugh- 
ter of Seleucus, to her husband Perses, their in- 
sinuations were totally disregarded, whilst Eu- 
menes was loaded with honours and presents* 

As the king was returning to his own country, 
two assassins, sent by Perses, laid wait for him 
among the mountains, and, on his near approach, 
rolled down two great stones, one of which 
wounded him dangerously in ^e head, and the 
other in the shoulder. He was immediately car- 
ried, in a state of insensibility, on board of ship, 
and conveyed to .£g^na, where he was cured of 
his wounds with such secrecy, that the report of 
his death was spread over all parts of Asia, and 
implicitly credited at Rome. 

Attains, the king's brother, relying on the 
truth of the general report, not only assumed 
the sovereignty of Pergamus, but also married 
Stratonice, his brother's wife. But when he 
heard that Eumenes was alive, and advancing 
toward his capital, he laid aside the ensigns of 
royalty, and went out to meet him, as one 
of the guards. The king, who was fully ac^ 
quainted with every circumstance that had trans- 
pired during his absence, embraced both him 
and Stratonice with unfeigned tenderness ; but 
whispered in his brother's ear, " Do not again 
be in haste to marry my queen till you are certi- 
fied of my death." From this period he was 
never known to upbraid his wife or brother with 
their rash conduct, but always treated them with 
the warmest affection. The news of his recove- 
ry occasioned universal rejoicings at Rome : am- 
bassadors were sent to congratulate him on his 
return to Pergamus ; and a powerful confede- 
racy was immediately formed, to revenge the 
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base and treacherous conduct of the king of Ma- 
cedon* 

Upon the first intelligence that the Romans 
had declared war against Perses, Eumenes sailed 
to Chalcis> in Boeotia, and thence marched into 
Thessaly, where he joined the consul^ Liciniusy 
with a body of four thousand infantry, and one 
thousand cavalry. The war was carried on with 
various success during the remainder of the year: 
and, early in the following spring, the city of 
Cassandrea was invested both by sea and land* 
However, the fortifications proved superior to 
the attack ; and the fortresses of Toron and De- 
metrius were likewise assaulted in vain. The iH 
success of these operations seems to have damp- 
ed the ardour of the king of Pergamus ; for, on 
Ending it impossible to reduce Demetrius, he re- 
turned home, and positively refused to leave 
some troops of Gaulish cavalry for the service of 
the Roman consul. 

Eumenes had no sooner withdrawn his army, 
than Perses sent an ambassador, with offers of 
friendship and alliance, to his court ; reminding 
him that no real amity could exist between a king 
and a republic ; and warning him to elude the 
£tte of Philip and Antiochus, who had fisiUen be- 
neath the ambitious Romans. Eumenes replied, 
that he entertained no greater apprehensions of 
Rome than of Perses ; but he was willing to 
stand neuter for the consideration of a thousand 
talents ; and, for fifteen hundred more, he would 
persuade the Romans to hearken to proposals of 
peace. Perses promised to advance the stipu- 
lated sum ; but, as he refused to pay it before 
the ratification of a peace, the conference was 
broken off> and a messenger was dispatched to in- 
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ionA the Roman consul that the negociationa 
between Pei^^amus and Macedon related enth^ly 
to the redemption of prisoners* 

The veil of disgiuse thrown over these proceed- 
ings was soon drawn aside, by the jealousy of 
the Romans ; and the senate were so highly in- 
censed against Eumenes, that they encouraged 
his brother, Attalus, to request the kingdom for 
himself; and, afterward, enacted a law, whereby 
the king was prevented from entering their capital. 
Alarmed at this extraordinary behaviour, Eu- 
menes sent his two brothers. Attains and Athe- 
nseus, to ple«d his cause at Rome* Accordingly, 
they presented themselves before the conscript 
fathers, and were received with every mark of 
distinction : but their kind exertions proved un- 
availing ; and, shortly after their departure, C* 
Sulpitius Gallus was sent, as a legate, into Asia, 
where he received all accusations and complaints 
against Eumenes, and promised to avenge the 
wrongs of the injured parties, as if he had been 
commissioned to insult the king. Attains again 
undertook to plead for his brother ; but the se- 
nate remained inflexible, and seemed obstinately 
bent upon his destruction. However, their de- 
signs were frustrated by a fit of sickness, which 
put a period to the king's life, in the thirty-ninth 
year of his reign. 



Attains* had no sooner taken possession g p 
uf the throne, than he found himself en- j^q* 
gaged in a war with Prusias, king of Bi- 



* Eumenes left a son by his queen Stratonice. But as 
he, being an infant, ivas incapable of governing the king- 
doxn, the king put his brother Attalus in present possession 
of the crown, reserving the next succession to the young 
prince. < 

Vol. Vni. K k 
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thynia, -who invaded his dominions^ overthreir 
his forces in a pitched battle^ and made himself 
master of the royal city of Pergamus^ Com- 
missioners were immediately sent from Italy to 
terminate the differences of the contending kings ; 
but Prusias, alike regardless of their persuasions 
and remonstrances, continued the war for the 
space of three years ; and then, under pretence 
of a public conference, drew up his troops in 
such a manner as to cut off both Attains and 
the Romans. This nefarious project, however, 
was rendered abortive ; and, after the most som 
lemn denunciations of vengeance from the justly 
offended senate, the ambitious Bithynian was 
compelled to accept of peace, on the mortifying 
conditions of giving Attalus twenty ships ; of 
paying five hundred talents \^thin the s|^ce of 
twenty years ; of resigning all his new acquisi- 
tions ; and of paying a hundred talents, by way 
ofi*eparation, to the Methymneans and other na- 
tions, for the injuries they had sustained during 
the war. 

Some time after the ratification of this treaty, 
Prusias hoped, by the interest of his son Nico- 
medes, who resided at Rome, to obtain the re- 
mission of the fine which he had been condemned 
to pay for the space of twenty years. Accord- 
ingly, he sent one Menas, a Bithynian noble- 
man, to Rome, in quality of ambassador, with 
instructions to make use of Nicomedes's interest 
on his behalf; and,, in case that proved unsuc- 
cessful, to murder the prince, of whose extraor- 
dinary reputation anipng the Romans he began 
to be jealous. To facilitate this nefarious pro- 
ject, he commanded two thousand soldiers to 
embark with his envoy. But Menas, finding the 
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senate obstinately determined on refusing his 
suit, and dreading to attempt the life of a person 
so universally beloved as Nicomedes, divulged 
his secret orders, and placed himself under the 
protection of the prince, who, with the assistance 
of Attalus, made war upon his father, chased 
him from the throne, and, finally, caused him to 
be put to death. 

Soon after this transaction, Attalus assisted 
the Romans ag^st Andricus, an impostor, who 
claimed the throne of Macedon : but, on the 
termination of the war, he returned to Perga- 
mus, and abandoned himself entirely to luxury 
and indolence ; whilst Philopcemen, one of his 
ministers, governed both the king and kingdom 
at his oMm pleasure* At length, the death of At- 
talus affected a more dreadful change in the pub- 
lic affairs, and the crown devolved on the son of 
Eumenes. 

Attalus III. had scarcely assumed the ^ ^ 
reins of government, when he began to ■^* g ' 
exhibit that crud and tyrannical disposi- 
tion which proved the scoui*ge of his people, and 
has stamped indelible infamy on his character. 
His nearest relatives and fsdthful friends were in- 
humanly murdered, upon the most ridiculous 
pretences ; the oldest and most judicious states- 
men were cut off, with their wives and families, 
by hired assassins ; and the whole kingdom was 
literally filled with carnage and desolation. The 
guilty king was then tormented with all the horrors 
of remorse ; his murdered relations perpetually 
haunted his imagination ; and, in a fit of deep 
jnelanchdy, he sequestered himself from man- 
kind ; clothing himself with mean apparel, neg- 
lecting his hair and beard, and cultivating a gaiw 
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den, for the purpose of raising various sorts of 
poisonous heifos* These he mingled with such 
as were wholesome, and sent packets of them 
to those persons who had unfortunately roused 
his suspicions. At length, however, he fell in- 
to a fever, and, by his death, terminated a short 
but melancholy reign. 

As, by the will of this tyrant, the Romans 
were entitled to all his effects, the republic seiz- 
ed on his kingdom, and reduced it to a province, 
under fhe name of Asia Propria. However, 
Aristonicus, the next heir, boldly put in his claim 
to the crown, and, with the assistance of a nume- 
rous army, made himself master of his lawful 
dignity. 

To punish this contempt of the Roman edict, 
Crassus was appointed to head the legions in 
Asia, and dispossess Aristonicus. Accordingly, 
he had recourse to the kings of Pontus, Bithy- 
nia, and Cappadocia, and with a truly formidable 
force began to prepare for battle ; but, whilst he 
was pillaging the towns, and conducting his boo- 
ty toward the coast, in order to ship it off for 
Italy, Aristonicus fell upon him in a narrow de- 
file, and, after an obstinate conflict, took him pri- 
soner. As the soldiers were hastening, with 
their prize, to the tent of their sovereign, Cras- 
sus endeavoured to kill himself, in order to elude 
the disgrace of captivity ; but, his intention be- 
ing perceived, he was immediately disarmed* 
However, he struck the soldier who was nearest 
him in so violent a manner, that the Thracian 
drew his sword and killed him on the spot. Aris- 
tonicus was deeply mortified at an accident which 
deprived him of having a Roman consul in his 
power ; however, Crassus's head was severed 
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from his body, and exposed to public view in 
front of the camp. 

Aristonicus was so much elated with this im- 
i)ortant victory, that he seemed to imagine all 
danger had subsided, and accordingly abandoned 
himself to feasting and revelry. However, he 
was soon roused from his lethargy by the ap- 
proach of M. Perpenna, whom the senate had 
commissioned to revenge the death of their late 
consul ; and who, having defeated the Pergami- 
an army, compelled the king himself to flee for 
shelter to the city of Stratonice. This place was 
immediately invested by the Romans ; and, af- 
ter enduring many hardships on accoimt of the 
scarcity of provisions^ the garrison surrendered 
both their city and monarch intx) the hands of the 
new consul. At this juncture Blosius, the Cu- 
maean philosopher, exhorted Aristonicus to avoid 
an ignominious captivity by a voluntary death) 
and encouraged him to it by killing himself in his 
presence ; but the king, refusing to adopt this 
expedient, was carried to the Roman camp, and 
reserved in chains, to grace the victor's triumph. 

Shortly after the surrender of Stratonice, new 
consuls were appointed at Rome, one of whom, 
viz. Manlius Aquilius, was ordered to succeed 
Perpenna in Asia ; and the whole kingdom of 
Pergamus, after an obstinate resistance, on the 
part of the inhabitants, was reduced to the form 
of a praetorian province, and divided into several 
districts, each depending on the metropolis where 
the Roman praetor fi^Cied his habitation. 
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THRACE, according to the best lustorianS) 
was bounded by Mount Hacmus on the 
north ; by the Euxine, the Hellespont, and the 
Prc^ntis, on the east ; by the J^gean sea on the 
aouth ; and by Macedon and the river Strymon 
on the west. Toward the interior the climate is 
cold, and the soil extremely barren ; but the ma- 
ritime provinces are remarkably (feasant, and 
crowned with an exuberant produce of grain, 
fruits, and other necessaries of life. 

The ancient inhabitants seem to have been a 
brave and warlike people ; but their minds were 
uncultured, and strongly tinged with cruelty. 
Their religion differed but little from that of the 
Macedonians ; but some of their customs were 
extremely singular. Herodotus asserts, that 
when a Thracian child was bom, his relations as- 
sembled, and, sitting round him in a circle, de- 
plored his ill fortune, in entering upon the thea- 
tre of human trials and calamities ; but when 
a^y one died, they committed him to the ground 
-with great rejoicings, repeating the afflictions he 
had exchanged for perfect felicity. Among the 
Crestonians, who inhabited the mountainous parts 
of the country, every man had several wivies, 
who, at his decease, contended warmly for the 
honour of being sacrificed (Mi, and deposited in 
the same grave with their husband* Children 
were frequently sold by their pai*epts, and, pre 
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vious to their entering the connubial state, the 
young women were permitted to live with whom 
they pleased ; but die Thracians kept a strict 
guard over the honour (^ their wives, and often 
purchased them from their relatives, at an exor- 
hitant price. To be branded on the forehead was 
accounted peculiarly honourable, smd those who 
had not received such marks were deemed igno- 
ble* In short, says our author, indolence was 
accounted a suitable appendage of greatness ; 
agriculture was considered as altogether conr 
temptible, and rapine and glory were synonymous 
terms* 

Thrace was anciently divided into several 
small nations, which were independent of, and 
generally at variance with, each other* These 
were the Dolonci, Denseletae, Bessi, Cicones, 
£doni, Bistones, Odomantes, Brygi, Pieres, 
Odrysac, Autonomi, Mcedi, Crobyzi, Sap»i, and 
Celetas* 

The Dolonci are said to have derived .their 
name firom one of their princes, who first intro- 
duced the practice of polygamy among them* 
At the time of Darius^s expedidon into Greece, 
they possessed the Thracian Chersonesus,* and 
were governed by the famfly of Miltiades* 

The Densdets are said to have fought against 
Philip and Perses, kings of Macedon ; and to 
have continued faithful to the Romans, till the 
tyrannical proceedings of Piso induced them to 
take up arms against him* They were govern- 
ed by their own princes so late as the reign of 

* A peninsula, inclosed hj the ^fi;ean sea on the south ; 
)>y the Hellespont on the east ; and by the gulph of Melas 
on^he.wesc; being joined on the noith« to the continent, 
hy a neck of land about thirty-^sevea furlongs broad. 
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Augustus ; for one Sitas is mentioned by Dion 
Cassius as holding the sovereignty, and making 
•war upon the Bastamx, whom he completely 
vanquished, with the assistance of Crassus, prae- 
tor of Macedon. 

The Bes^ were a savage, predatory race, who 
inhabited Mount Hsmus, and rendered lliem- 
selves notorious by many acts of cruelty. They 
were governed by their own kings till the consul, 
M. Licinius Lucullus, invaded their country, 
and subjected them to the Roman laws. The 
treacherous conduct of Piso toward one of their 
princes excited a revolt, which was, however, 
crushed by the vigilance of the Romans. Two 
other attempts were made for the recovery of 
their liberty ; but they were, at leii^^th, com- 
pelled to lay down their arms, and yield to the 
superior power of the Roman empire. 

The Cicones inhabited a tract of country lying 
between the Melas and the Hebrus. Homer 
mentions three of their kings, Pirous, Imbrasus, 
and Rhigmus ; the first of whom was killed, by 
Thoas the ^Etolian, in the Trojan war, and the 
last perished by the hand of Achilles* 

The Edoni possessed that part of the country 
which lay between the famous city of Philippi 
and the river Strymon ; and were governed, like 
the other Tliracians, by kings of their own na- 
tion. 

The Bistones occupied that portion of Thrace 
which was bounded by Rhodope on the north ; 
the river Hebrus on the east ; the j£gean sea 
on the south ; and the Nessus on the west. Their 
ancient government was monarchical ; but they 
underwent the same fate as their neighbours, 
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being reduced first by the sons of Macedon, and 
afterward by those of Rome. 

The territories of the Odomantes bordered on 
Macedon^from which country they were only 
separated by the river Strymon. In the time of 
the Peloponnesian war, the Odomantes were go- 
verned by Polles, who espoused the cause of the 
Athenians. Respecting their other princes his- 
torians are silent. 

Of the Brygi nothing more is known than 
that they were reduced by MardoniuS) and serv- 
ed under Xerxes in the invasion of Greece. 

The Pieres were originally possessed 'of some 
part of Macedon, where they consecrated to the 
Muses the countries of Pieria, Pimplia and Li- 
betrus ; as also Helicon in Bceotia, where they 
had planted a colony. On their expulsion from 
these parts, they formed two new settlements, 
one under Mount Pangxus, near the banks of 
the Strymon, and the other in the vicinage of 
Mount Parnassus, which they consecrated to 
the Muses. Linus and Orpheus, so highly cele- 
brated by the ancient poets, were the sons of 
Oeager, prince of this people. 
, The OdryssB were accounted the most power- 
ful of the Thracian nations, and possessed a con- 
siderable part of that country which lies between 
the mountains Rhodope and Hsemus. They were 
governed for many ages by their o^vn kings, of 
whom twenty-two are noticed by historians; 
but as little occurs beside their names and ac- 
cession to the throne, we shall pass them over 
in silence, and dismiss the subject by observing, 
that their kingdom was reduced into the form of 
a Roman province during the reign of Vespasian. 
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The Autonomi, so denominated because every 
individual was his own lawgiver, were a warlike 
people, who inhabited the most rocky and steril 
parts of Thrace. Their natural bravery induced 
them to engage the victorious troops of Alexan- 
der ; but they were defeated, with great slaugh- 
ter, and compelled to submit to the Macedonian 
hero. They seem to have served under Perses 
against the Romans ; and lived, according to 
their own laws, till the time of Vespasian, who 
provinciated their country. 

The Moedi occupied a tract of country which 
bordered upon Macedon, and are mentioned by 
the ancients as a gallant race, strangers to effe- 
minacy, and inured to all the toils of war. 
Though successively subdued by Philip, and 
his son Alexander, they continued to plunder 
and harass the Macedonians, till that kingdom 
was annexed to the Roman empire. At length, 
however, they were vigorously attacked, and, 
after an obstinate resistance, effectually van- 
quished by the Romans. 

The Crobyzi possessed a part of Thrace be- 
tween Mount Hsemus and the Euxine sea. Their 
government was monarchical ; but their history 
is veiled by impenetrable clouds. 

The territories of the Sapsi were situated be- 
tween the rivers Melas and Arzus, bordering on 
the Propontis and the Chersonesus* This people 
were governed by princes of their own nation ; 
from one of whom descended Thucydides, the 
historian. Cotys, the last king of the Sapaei, was 
assassinated, by his own subjects, during the 
reigp of Tiberius, and his kingdom was reduced 
to a Roman province. 
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The Celetae were a remarkably savage people, 
inhabiting the mountains Hacmus and Rhodope. 
Historians are silent respecting their form of go- 
vernment ; nor have we any particulars on record 
concerning them, except that they attacked Cn. 
Manlius, upon his return from Asia, and. robbed 
him of a considerable treasure, which he had 
amassed by pillaging the cities of Gallo Grxcia* 

The Thracian Chersonesus was also governed) 
m ancient times, by its own kings ; among whom 
were Polymnestor, Eusones, and Acamas. Po- 
lymnestor espoused llione, the daughter of king 
Priam ; and, at the close of the Trojan war, 
assassinated Polydorus, who had been placed be- 
neath his protection. Eusones isi mentioned by 
the inimitable poet Homer ; and Acamas is said 
to have been killed by Ajax, at the siege of Troy. 
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THE tract of country anciently called Bithy- 
nia was 8ituatedi>etween the forty-first and 
forty-third degrees of north latitude^ being 
bounded by the Euxine Sea on the north ; by the 
river Parthenius on the east ; by Mount Olym- 
pus and the Rhyndacus on the south ; and by the 
Bosphorus Thracius on the west. It contained 
several handsome cities, was watered by many 
fertilizing streams, and abounded with most of 
the necessaries of life. But at the present peri- 
od its largest cities are either laid in ruins, or 
dwindled to contemptible villages ; and the 
greatest part of its once fertile soil is totally des- 
titute of cultivation. 

Bithynia, in the most early ages, was inhabit- 
ed by various nations, who differed essentially 
from each other in their manners, customs, and 
langu£^. The government seems to have been 
monarchical, each nation living under their own 
princes ; but nothing satisfactory can be advanc- 
ed respecting their affdrs, previously to the time 
when they became blended under the general 
name of Bithynians. 

In the reign of Prusias, the first king of Bithy- 
nia noticed by historians, the countij^ was in- 
vaded by Croesus, king of Lydia ; and afterwan* 
subjugated by the Persians, who retained it til 
the time of Alexander the Great, though thi 
inhabitants were permitted to live under thei?' 
ancient form of government. 
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"Concerning Doedalsus, Boteras and Bas, who 
tre said to have reigned in Bithynia in the time 
of the Persian monarchy, nothing is related wor- 
thy of notice. But Zipoetes, the successor of Bas, 
is said to have waged war both with the Hera- 
cleans and Chalcedonians ; and to have gained a 
complete victory over one of Antiochus Soter's 
generals. However, this success proved fatal to 
the Bithynian, he being so extraordinarily af- 
fected on the occasion, that he died in an immo- 
derate transport of joy, after swaying the sceptre 
for upwards of forty-seven years. 

Nicomedes, on his first accession, caused two 
of his brothers to be murdered, and maintained 
a sanguinary war with the youngest, who had 
saved himself by flight, till the death of the un- 
fortunate exile put an end to his jealousy. He 
then applied himself to the enlarging and beau- 
tifying a city, which he called, , after liis own 
name, Nicomedia ; and spent the residue of his 
days in peace, leaving at his death the crown to 
Tibites, the son of his second wife Etazeta. 

Tibites was soon dethroned by his brother 
Zela, who enjoyed the kingdom for some time 
without molestation, but at length a party of 
Galatians, to whom he owed his crown, hearing 
that he had resolved to cut them off at a public 
banquet, turned his cruel purpose upon his own 
head, and slew him at the commencement of the 
festival* 

This prince was succeeded by his son Prusias, 
sumamed Cholos or the Lame, who, in the be- 
ginning of his reign, formed an alliance with 
Rhodes against the Byzantines. During the 
Mithridatic war he professed a warm regard for 
the Romzins, yet he granted an asylum to their 
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implacable enemy, Hannibal, and, at the request 
of that illustrious Carthaginian, invaded the ter- 
ritories of their faithflil ally the king of Per- 
gamus. 

These proceedings having roused the jealousy 
of the senate, T. Flaminius was sent into Asia, 
in order to adjust the differences between the two 
kings, and to demand Hannibal. Prusias was, at 
first, unwilling to betray his aged guest, but on 
the Roman envoy's threatening to treat him as 
an enemy to the republic, he sent a party of sol- 
diers to surround Hannibal's house, and exe- 
cute the orders of the conscript fathers. This 
design, however, was rendered abortive by the 
Carthaginian, who, perceiving it impracticable 
to escape, implored the gods to punish the per- 
fidy of Prusias, and immediately swallowed a 
deadly poison. 

Having conciliated the esteem of the Romans, 
by abandoning a man who had rendered him 
tKe most important services, Prusias voluntarily 
assisted them, both with troops and money, in 
their war against Perses of Macedon ; and upon 
the subjugation of that country, went in person 
to congratulate the senate on the success of their 
arms, and acted in a manner so derogatory to a 
crowned head, that Polybius, speaking of the 
audience the conscript fathers gave him, breaks 
off abruptly, as being ashamed to repeat the ser- 
vile expressions he made use of before that vene- 
rable assembly. 

Some years after his return from Rome, a 
war broke out between him and Eumenes II. 
which terminated in his destruction, as has been 
already noticed in the history of Pergamus. 
The most impartial historians speak of him as 
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a disgrace to human nature, being equally hate- 
ful to his subjects, and despicable to foreigners 
on account of his cruelty, cowardice, and dis- 
gusting behaviour. His person was extremely 
deformed, and his mind so depraved, that he 
does not appear to have possessed a single vir- 
tue to ^tone for his innumerable vices. 

Nico'medes IL succeeded his father in the so- 
vereignty, and seemed ambitious of walking in 
the same path which had rendered that prince 
universally detested ; for he had scarcely as- 
sumed the diadem, before he sacrificed all his 
brothers to his tyrannical ambition* He as- 
sumed the name of Epiphanes, or the Illustri- 
ous ; but performed nothing worthy of such an 
appellation. He is said to have built the city 
Apamea, and to have held the government for 
about forty-two years, at the expiration of 
which time he was assassinated, but in what 
manner is uncertain. Some authors are inclined 
to suppose, that as he had murdered his &ther he 
was treated in a similar manner by his son ; but 
this is merely conjectural. 

On the demise of this prince, Nicomedes IH. 
ascended the vacant throne, and, with the assist- 
ance t)f Mithrid^tes the Great, seized on the 
country of P^phlagonia. But wi his attempt- 
ing to annex the crown of Cappadocia to his 
possessions, Mithridates renounced his alliance, 
and chased him from his paternal inheritance. 
In this exigence Nicomedes applied to the Ro- 
mans, who readily espoused his cause, and rein- 
stated him in his former dignities. However, 
he was again dethroned by the king of Pontus, 
and compelled to live in retirement till Sylla 
undertook his restoration. He was succeeded 
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by his son Nicomedes IV. who performed no- 
thing which historians have deemed worthy 
of transmitting to posterity, except that he be- 
queathed his kingdom to the Romans, by whom 
it was provinciated, Immediately after his^ death. 
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